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THE LIFE OF TYMON 

OF ATHENS. 




A^us Primus. Scana Prima. 

Enter Poetf Painiery Jeweller, Merchant^ ami Mercer, at several! 

doores. 
Poet, 
Ood day Sir. 

Pain. I am glad jr'are welL 

Poet, I have not seene you long, how goes the World ? 
Pam. It weares sir, as it growes. 
Poet. I that's well knowne : 
But what particular Rarity ? What strange, 
Which manifold record not matches : see 
Magicke of Bounty, all these spirits thy power 
Hath conjur'd to attend. 
I know the Merchant. 

Pmn, I know them both : th'others a Jeweller, 
Mer, O 'tis a worthy Lord. 
Jew. Nay that's roost fixt 

Mer. A most incomparable man, breath'd as it were, 
To an untyreable and continuate goodnesse : 
He passes. 

Jew. I have a Jewell heere. 

Mer. O pray let's see't. For the Lord Ttmon, sir ? 
Jewel, If he will touch the estimate. But for that — 
Poet. When we for recoropence have prais'd the vild, 
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/Vmu Tm; ant ags ai^ » 

f Mi» -vfwaor 'til 
$ Hu mm awCy tg c&e 
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/Vmu Ari6wflr^ «faBa»afovBoakr£e&? 
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l^mih Tm a food Fleece. 
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TUirfriliMCei&rtk? Homhifgt 
Mm9 M fhii Lip, to tk'daflrfioMr of eke 
One Mttht knei ' p f et * 

/Uv« liiiapRtty mockiogofdielfe: 
H«mr ii a touch : If't good ? 

/W. IwillnJofi^ 

It Totofi Nature, Artifidall icrife 
LIf M fai theae toodiea, Ihrdier tlieo life. 

£ii^ urtame Semttors. 

Pain, How thta Lord ia followed. 
Port. The Seoatofi of Athena, happy men. 
Pdn, Looke moe. 

Po, Yott aee thia cooflueooe, thia great flood of viaborsy 
I hate in thia rough worke, ahi^'d oat a man 
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Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hugge 
With amplest entertainment : My free drift 
Halts not particularly^ but moves it selfe 
In a wide Sea of wax, no lerelPd malice 
Infeds one comma in the course I hold. 
But flies an Eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 
Leaving no Trad behinde. 

Pirn, How shall I understand you ? 

Poet. I will unboult to you. 

You see how all Conditions, how all Mindes, 
As well of glib and slipp'ry Creatures, as 
Of Grave and austere qualitie, tender downe 
Their services to Lord Tlmon : his large Fortune^ 
Upon his good and gracious Nature hanging, 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All sorts of hearts ; yea, frt>m the glasse-fiic'd Flatterer 
To jipemantuif that few things loves better 
Then to abhorre himselfe ; even hee drops dowoe 
The knee before him, and retumes m peace 
Most rich in Thnaiu nod* 

Pom. I saw them q>eake together. 

Poet. Sir, I have upon a high and pleasant hill 
Feign'd Fortune to be thron'd. 
The Base o'th'Mount 

Is rankM with all deserts, all kinde of Natures 
That labour on the bosome of this Sphere, 
To propagate their states ; among'st them all. 
Whose eyes are on this Soveraigne Lady fixt, 
One do I personate of Lord Ttmomi frame. 
Whom Fortune with her Ivory hand wafts to her. 
Whose present grace, to present slaves and servants 
Translates his Rivals. 

Pom. 'Tis conceyv'd, to scope 

This Throne, this Fortune, and this Hill roe thinkes 
With one man becken'd from the rest below, 
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Bowing his head against the steepy Mount 

To climbe his happinesse, would be well exprest 

In our Condition. 

Poet, Nay Sir, but heare me on : 

AU those which were his Fellowes but of late. 
Some better then his yalew ; on the moment 
Follow his strides, his Lobbies fill with tendance, 
Raine Sacrificiall whisperings in his eare. 
Make Sacred even his styrrop, and through him 
Drinke the free Ayre. 

Pain. I marry, what of these ? 

Poet, When Fortune in her shift and change of mood 
Spumes downe her late beloved ; all his Dependants 
Which labour'd after him to the Mountaines top. 
Even on their knees and hand, let him sit downe. 
Not one accompanjring his declining foot. 

Pain, Tis common : 
A thousand morall Paintings I can shew. 
That shall demonstrate these quicke blowes of Fortunes, 
More pregnantly then words. Yet you do well, 
To shew Lord Thnon^ that meane eyes have seene 
The foot above the head. 

Trumpets sound. 
Enter Lord Thnon^ addressing hinuelfe curteously to 

every Sutor, 

Tim, Imprisoned is he, say you ? 

Mes, I my good Lord, five Talents is his debt. 
His meanes most short, his Creditors most straite : 
Your Honourable Letter he desires 
To those have shut him up, which filing. 
Periods his comfort 

Tun. Noble FenfuRus^ weU : 

I am not of that Feather, to shake off 
My Friend when he must neede me. I do know him 
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A Gentleman^ that well desenres a helpe. 

Which he shall have. He pay the debt, and free him. . 

Mei. Your Lordship ever bindes him. 

Tinu Commend me to him, I will send his ransome, 
And being enfranchized bid him come to me ; 
'Tis not enough to helpe the Feeble up. 
But to support him after. Fare you well. 

Mes. All happinesse to your Honor. ExtU 

Enter an old Atbeman. 

OUm. Lord Tmior, heare me speake. 

Jmu Freely good Father. 

OLku Thou hast a Servant nam'd LuciSui. 

Tim, I have so : What of him ? 

Oiiki, Most Noble Tmon^ call the man before thee. 

Tim, Attends he heere, or no ? LwUHui, 

Luc, Heere at your Lordships service. 

Oldm, This Fellow heere, L. Tmum^ this thy Creature, 
By night frequents my house. I am a man 
Tliat from my first have beene inclin'd to thrift, 
And my estate deserves an Heyre more rais'd. 
Then one which holds a Trencher. 

Tm, Well: what further? 

Old, One onely Daughter have I, no Kin else, 
On whom 1 may conferre what I have got : 
The Maid is faire, a'th'youngest for a Bride, 
And I have bred her at my deerest cost 
In Qualities of the best. This man of thine 
Attempts her love : I prythee (Noble Lord) 
Joyne with me to forbid him her resort. 
My selfe have spoke in vaine. 

Tim, The man is honesL 

Oldm, Therefore he will be Tmon^ 
His honesty rewards him in it selfe. 
It must not beare my Daughter. 
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Tmu Does she love him ? 

Oldm. She is yong and apt : 

Our owne precedent passions do instrud us 
What levities in youth. 

Tinu Love you the Maid ? 

Luc, I my good Lord, and she accepts of it. 

Oldm, If in her Marriage my consent be missug, 
I call the Gods to witnesse, I will choose 
Mine heyre from forth the Beggers of the world. 
And dispossesse her all. 

Thn. How shall she be eodowed. 

If she be mated with an equall Husband ? 

Oldm. Three Talents on the present ; in future, all. 

TTffi. This Gentleman of mine 
Hath servM me long : 
To build his Fortune, I will stnune a little. 
For 'tis a Bond in men. Give him thy Daughter, 
What you bestow, in him Ue counterpoize. 
And make him weigh with her. 

OUm. Most Noble Lord, 

Pawne me to this your Honour, she is his. 

Tim. My hand to thee. 
Mine Honour on my promise. 

Luc. Humbly I thanke your Lordship, never may 
That state or Fortune fall into my keeping. 
Which is not owed to you. Exit. 

Poet. Vouchsafe my Labour, 

And long live your Lordship. 

Ton. I thanke you, you shall heare from me anon : 
Go not away. What have you there, my Friend \ 

Pain. A peece of Paintmg, which I do beseech 
Your Lordship to accept. 

Tim. Paintmg is welcome. 

The Painting is almost the Naturall man : 
For since Dishonor TrafEckes with mans Nature^ 
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He U but out-aide : These Pensil'd Figures are 
Even such as they give out. I like your worker 
And you shall finde I like it ; Waite attendance 
Till you heare further from me. 

Pam. The Gods preserve ye. 

Tim. Well fare you Gentleman : give me your hand. 
We must needs dine together : sir your Jewell 
Hath suffered under praise. 

Jewel, What my Lord, dispraise i 

Tinu A meere saciety of Commendations, 
If I should pay you for't as 'tis extold. 
It would unclew me quite. 

Jewel, My Lord, 'tis rated 

As those which sell would give : but you well know. 
Things of like valew differing in the Owners, 
Are prized by their Masters. Beleev't^deere Lord, 
You mend the Jewell by the wearing it. 

Tm. Well mockU 

Enter jipemumtuim 

Met. No my good Lord, he speakes the common toong 
Which all men speake with him. 

Tmu Looke who comes heere, will you be chid ? 

Jewd, Wee'l beare with your Lordship. 

Mer, Hee'l spare none. 

Jm, Good morrow to thee. 
Gentle Apermantus. 

Ape, Till I be gentle, stay thou for thy good morrow. 
When thou art Thnom dogge, and these Knaves honest. 

Tim. Why dost thou call them Knaves, thou know'st them not. 

Ape. Are they not Athenians ? 

Tmu Yes. 

Ape. Then I repent not. 

Jew. You know me, Apemanhu f 

Ape. Thou know'st I do, I call'd thee by thy name. 
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jipe. Thou art proud Apemanhu ? 

Ape. Of nothing so much, as that I am not like Timon. 

Tim, Whether art going ? 

Ape. To knocke out an honest Athenians braines. 

Tm, That's a deed thou't dye for. 

Ape, Righty if doing nothing be death by th'Law. 

Tim. How lik'st thou this plfhire ApematUiu f 

Ape, The best, for the innocence. 

Tm, Wrought he not well that painted it. 

Ape. He wrought better that made the Painter, and yet he's 
but a filthy peece of worke. 

Peon. Y'are a Dogge. 

Ape, Thy Mothers of my generation : what's she, if I be a 
Dogge ? 

Tim, Wilt dine with me Apemantus ? 

Ape, No : I eate not Lords. 

Ttm, And thou should'st, thoud'st anger Ladies. 

Ape. O they eate Lords ; 
So they come by great bellies. 

Ttm, That's a lascivious apprehension. 

Ap€, So, thou apprehend'st it. 
Take it for thy labour. 

Tim, How dost thou like this Jewell, Apemanius ? 

Ape. Not so well as plain-dealing, wfjich wil not cast a man 
a Doit. 

Ttm, What dost thou thinke 'tis worth ? 

Ape. Not worth my thinking. 
How now Poet \ 

Poet. How now Philosopher \ 

Ape. Thou lyesL 

Poet, Art not one ? 

Ape. Yes. 

Poet. Then I lye not. 

Ape. Art not a Poet \ 

Poet. Yen 
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Ape, Then thou lyest : 
Looke m thy last worke, where thou hast feign'd him a worthy 
Fellow. 

Poet, That's not feign'd, he is so. 

jfye. Yes he is worthy of thee, and to pay thee for thy labour. 
He that loves to be flattered, is worthy o'th flatterer. Heavens, 
that I were a Lord. 

Tim. What wouldst do then Apemantui ? 

Ape, £'ne as Apemantui does now, hate a Lord with my 
heart. 

Tm. What thy selfe ? 

Ape. I. 

Tim. Wherefore? 

Ape. That I had no angry wit to be a Lord. 
Art not thou a Merchant ? 

Mer. I Apemanhtu 

Ape. Traffick confound thee, if the Gods will not. 

Mer. If Trafficke do it, the Gods do it 

Ape. Traflickes thy God, & thy God confound thee. 

Trumpet sounds. Enter a Messenger. 

Tm. What Trumpeu that ? 

Mes. 'Tis AUiiiadeSf and some twenty Horse 
All of Companionship. 

Tm. Pray entertaine them, give them guide to us. 
You must needs dine with me : go not you hence 
Till I have thankt you : when dinners done 
Shew me this peece, I am joyfull of your sights. 

Enter Alcilnades with tie rest. 
Most welcome Sir. 

Ape. So, so; their Aches contra^, and sterve your supple 
joynts : that there should bee small love amongest these sweet 
Knaves, and all this Curtesie. The straine of mans bred out into 
Baboon and Monkey. 

Ale. Sir, you have sav'd my longing, and I feed 
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Most hungerly on your sight. 
Tinu Right welcome Sir : 
Ere we depart, wee'l share a bounteous time 
In different pleasures. 
Pray yoa let us in. Exeunt, 

Enter two Lords. 

I. Lord, What time a day is't Apemanhu? 
Ap€. Time to be honest. 

1 That time serves still. 

Ape. The most accursed thou that still omitst it. 

2 Thou art going to Lord Ttmont Feast. 

Ape. I9 to see meate fill Knaves, and Wme heat fboles. 
2 Farthee well, farthee well. 
Ape. Thou art a Foole to bid me farewell twice. 
2 Why Apemantus ? 

Ape. Should'st have kept one to thy selfe, for I meane to give 
thee none. 

1 Hang thy selfo. 

Ape. No I will do nothmg at thy bidding : 
Make thy requests to thy Friend. 

2 Away unpeaceable Dogge, 
Or Ue spume thee hence. 

Ape. I will flye like a dogge, the heeles a'tfa' Aase. 

1 Hee's opposite to humanity. 
Comes shall we in. 

And taste Lord Timone bountie : he oat-gocf 
The verie heart of kindoesae. 

2 He powres it out : Piutui the God of Gold 
Is but his Steward : no meede but he repayes 
Seven-fold above it selfe : No guift to lixOf 

But breeds the giver a retume : exceedbg 
All use of quittance. 

I The Noblest minde he carries. 
That ever govem'd man. 
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2 Long may he live in Fortooea. Shall we in ? 
lie keepe you Company. Exeunt. 

Hokeyet Playing hwd Mmneke* 
A great Banquet eerv^d m : and then^ Enter Lord Ttmon, the 
States^ the Athenian Lordt^ F'entigiui wbicb Ttmon redeemed 
from prhon. Then comet dro/fing after all Apenumtus 
diicontentedly Uke himsdfe. 

Ventig. Moflt honoured Timon^ 
It hath pleas'd the Gods to remember my Fathers age. 
And call him to long peace : 
He ia gone happy, and has left me rich : 
Then, as in gratefull Vertue I am bound 
To your free heart, I do retume those Talents 
Doubled with thankes and service, from whose heipe 
I deriv'd libeitie. 

Tinu O by no meanes, 

Honest Ventigiui : You mistake my love, 
I gave it freely ever, and ther's none 
Can truely say he gives, if he receives : 
If our betters play at that game, we must not dare 
To imitate them : &ults that are rich are faire. 

Fmt. A Noble spirit. 

Tim, Nay my Lords, Ceremony was but devis'd at first 
To set a glosse on faint deeds, hollow welcomes. 
Recanting goodnease, sorry ere 'tis showne : 
But where there is true friendship, there needs none. 
Pray sit, more welcome are ye to my Fortunes, 
Then my Fortunes to me. 

I. Lord My Lord, we alwaies have confest it. 

Aper. Ho ho, confest it ? Handg'd it ? Have you not i 

Timow O Afermantuif you are wdcome. 

Afer. No : You shall not make me welcome : 
I come to have thee thrust me out of doores. 

Thu Fie, th'art a churle, ye have got a humour there 
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Does not become a man, 'tis much too blame : 

They say my Lords, Irafuror brevu «//, 

But yond man is yerie angrie. 

Go, let him have a Table by himselfe : 

For he does neither affedl companie. 

Nor is he fit for't indeed. 

Aper. Let me stay at thine apperiU Tmon^ 
I come to observe, I give thee warning on't. 

Tim. I take no heede of thee : Th'art an Atbeman^ therefore 
welcome : I my selfe would have no power, prythee let my meate 
make thee silent. 

Aper. I scome thy meate, 'twould choake me : for I should 
nere flatter thee. Oh you Gods ! What a number of men eats 
Tmon^ and he sees 'em not ? It greeves me to see so many dip 
there meate in one mans blood, and all the madnesse is, he cheeres 
them up too. 

I wonder men dare trust themselves with men. 
Me thinks they should envite them without knives. 
Good for there meate, and safer for their lives. 
There's much example for't, the fellow that sits next him, now 
parts bread with him, pledges the breath of him in a divided 
draught : is the readiest man to kill him. 'Tas beene proved, if 
I were a huge man I should feare to drinke at meales, least they 
should spie my wind-pipes dangerous noates, great men should 
drinke with hamesse on their throates. 

Tim, My Lord in heart : and let the health go round. 

2. Lord. Let it flow this way my good Lord. 

Aptr. Flow this way ? A brave fellow. He keepes his 
tides weU, those healths will make thee and thy state looke ill, 
Ttmon. 

Heere's that which is too weake to be a sinner. 
Honest water, which nere left man i'th'mire : 
This and my food are equals, there's no ods, 
Feasts are to proud to give thanks to the Gods. 
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jipermaniui Grace, 

Immortal! Godi^ I craw no pclfe^ 
I pray for no man but my seffc, 
Graunt I may never prove sofondy 
To trust man on his Oath or Bond. 
Or a Harlot for her weefingy^ 
Or a Dogge that seemes asleeplng^ 
Or a keeper with my freedome^ 
Or my friends if I should need ^em^ 

Amen* So fall too^t : 

Rich men sin^ and I eat root. 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apermantus, 

Tun, Captaine. 
AlabHades^ your hearts in the field now. 

Alci, My heart is ever at your service, my Lord. 

Tim, You had rather be at a breakefast of Enemies^ then a 
dinner of Friends. 

Ak, So they were Bleeding new my Lord there's no meat 
like 'em, I could wish my best firiend at such a Feast 

Aper, Would all those Flatterers were thine Enemies then, 
that then thou might'st kill 'em : & bid me to 'em. 

I. Lord, Might we but have that happinesse my Lord, that 
you would once use our hearts, whereby we might expresse some 
part of our zeales, we should thinke our selves for ever perfect. 

Timon, Oh no doubt my good Friends, but the Gods them- 
selves have provided that I shall have much helpe from you: 
how had you beene my Friends else. Why have you that charit- 
able title from thousands \ Did not you chiefely belong to my 
heart ? I have told more of you to my selfe, then you can with 
modestie speake in your owne behalfe. And thus farre I con- 
firme you. Oh you Gods (thinke I,) what need we have any 
Friends ; if we should nere have need of 'em ? They were the 
roo«t needlesse Creatures living; should we nere have use for 
'em \ And would most resemble sweete Instruments hung up in 
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CaaeSy that keepes there soundi to themselves. Why I have often 
wiflht my selfe poorer, that I might come neerer to yoa : we are 
borne to do benefits. And what better or properer can we call 
our owne, then the riches of our Friends ? Oh what a precious 
comfort 'tisy to have so many like Brothers commanding one 
anothers Fortunes. Oh joyes, e'ne made away ePt can be bonie : 
mine eies cannot hold out water me thinks to forget their Faults. 
I drinke to you. 

yfper. Thou weep'st to make them drinke, Timon. 

2. LenL Joy had the like conception in our eies. 
And at that instant, like a babe sprung up. 

jlper. Ho, ho : I bugh to thinke that babe a bastanL 

3. Lord, I promise you my Lord you mov'd me much* 
jlper. Much. 

Sound Titciet, Enter the Maslers of Ama%ont^ with LuUt m 
thar handt^ dauncsng and playing. 

Tan. What meanes that Trumpe ? How now ? 

Enter Servant, 

Ser. Please you my Lord, there are certaine Ladies 
Most desirous of admittance. 

Tim, Ladies ? what are their wils i 

Ser, There comes with them a fore-runner my Lord, 
Which beares that office, to signifie their pleasures. 

Tim, I pray let them be admitted. 

Enter Cufid with the Maske of La£es, 

Cup, Haile to thee worthy Tmon and to all that of his 
Bounties taste: the five best Sences acknowledge thee their 
Patron, and come freely to gratulate thy plentious bosome. 
There tast, touch all, pleas'd from thy Table rise : 
They onely now come but to Feast thine eies. 

Tmo. They'r welcome all» let 'em have kind admittance. 
Musicke make their welcome. 

Luc, You see my Lord, how ample y'are belov'd 
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Aptr. Hofday. 
What a tweepe of yanitie comes this way. 
They daunce \ They are madwomen. 
Like Madnesse is the glory of this life. 
As this pompe shewes to a little oyle and roote. 
We make our selves Fooles, to disport our selves. 
And spend our Fbtteries, to drinke those men. 
Upon whose Age we voyde it up agen 
With poysonous Spight and Envy. 
Who Hves, that's not depraved, or depraves ; 
Who dyes, that beares not one spume to their graves 
Of their Friends guift : 

I should feare, those that dance before me now. 
Would one day stampe upon me : 'Tas bene done, 
Men shut their doores against a settmg Sumie. 

The Lords rue Jrom TaUe^ fuiib much adoring of Timon^ and to 
ebew their lovee^ each single out an Amazon^ and all Danee^ men 
with womenf a bftie etraine or two to the Hoboyes^ and cease. 

Tim. You have done our pleasures 
Much grace (faire Ladies) 
Set a faire fashion on our entertainment. 
Which was not halfe so beautifull, and kinde : 
You have added worth untoo't, and luster. 
And entertain'd me with mine owne device. 
I am to thanke you fbr't 

I Lord. My Lord you take us even at the best. 

Aper. Faith for the worst is filthy, and would not hold taking, 
I doubt me. 

Tan. Ladies, there is an idle banquet attends you. 
Please you to dispose your selves. 

Ail La. Most thankfully, my Lord. Exeunt. 

Tim. Flavins. 

Fla. My Lord. 

Tim. The little Casket, bring me hither. 
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Fla, Yes, my Lord. More Jewels yet ? 
There is no crossing him in's humor. 
Else I should tell him well, yfaith I should ; 
When all's spent, hee'ld be crost then, and he could : 
Tis pitty Bounty had not eyes behinde, 
That man might. ne're be wretched for his minde. Exit. 

1 Lord, "Where be our men ? 

Ser, Heere my Lord, in readinesse. 

2 Lord, Our Horses. 

Tim, O my Friends : 

I have one word to say to you : Looke you, my good L. 
I must intreat you honour me so much. 
As to advance this Jewell, accept it, and weare it, 
Kinde my Lord. 

I Lord, I am so farre already in your guifb. 

y///. So are we all. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser, My Lord, there are certaine Nobles of the Senate 
Newly alighted, and come to visit you* 
Tim. They are fairely welcome. 

Enter Flavlus. 

Fku I beseech your Honor, vouchsafe me a word, it does con- 
ceme you neere, 

77m. Neere ? why then another time He heare thee. 
I prythee let's be provided to shew them entertainment. 

Fia. I scarse know how. 

Enter another Servant. 

Ser. May it please your Honor, Lord Lucius 
(Out of his free love) hath presented to you 
Foure Milke-white Horses, trapt in Silver. 

Tim. I shall accept them fairely : let the Presents 
Be worthily entertain'd. 
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Enter a third Servant, 

How now ? What newes ? 

3. Ser. Please you my Lord, that honourable Gentleman Lord 
LucuHuSf entreats your companie to morrow, to hunt with him, 
and ha's sent your Honour two brace of Grey-hounds. 

Hm, He hunt with him, 
And let them be received, not without faire Reward. 

Fla, What will this come to ? 
He commands us to provide, and give great guifts, and all out of 
an empty Coffer 2 

Nor will he know his Purse, or yeeld me this, 
To shew him what a Begger his heart is, 
Being of no power to make his wishes good. 
His promises flye so beyond his state. 
That what he speaks is all in debt, he ows for ev'ry word : 
He is so kinde, that he now payes interest for't ; 
His Land's put to their Bookes. Well, would I were 
Gently put out of Office, before I were forc'd out : 
Happier is he that has no friend to feede, 
Then such that do e'ne Enemies exceede. 
I bleed inwardly for my Lord. Exit, 

Tim, You do your selves much wrong, 
You bate too much of your owne merits. 
Heere my Lord, a trifle of our Love. 

2. LoriL With more then common thankes 
I will receyve it. 

5. LartL O he's the very soule of Bounty. 

Tim, And now I remember my Lord, you gave good words 
the other day of a Bay Courser I rod on. Tis yours because you 
lik'dit. 

I. Z. Oh, I beseech you pardon mee, my Lord, in that. 

Tim. You may take my word my Lord : I know no man can 
justly praise, but what he does affed. I weighe my Friends 
affection with mine owne : He tell you true, He call to you. 

VIk B 
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AU Lor, O none so welcome. 

Tim. I take all, and your sererall visitations 
So kinde to heart, 'tis not enough to give : 
Me thinkesy I could deale Kingdomes to my Friends, 
And nere be wearie. AUUnades^ 
Thou art a Soldiour, therefore sildome rich. 
It comes in Charitie to thee : for all thy living 
Is mong'st the dead : and all the Lands thou hast 
Lye in a pitcht field. 

Ak. I, defil'd Land, my Lord. 

1 . Lord, We are so vertuously bound. 
Tinu And so am I to yon. 

2. Lord, So infinitely endeer'd. 

Tim, All to you. Lights, more Lights. 

I. Lord, The best of Happines, Honor, and Fortunes 
Keepe with you Lord Tmon. 

Tim, Ready for his Friends. Exeumt Lords, 

Aper. What a coiles heere, serving of beckes, and jutting out 
of bummes. I doubt whether their Legges be worth the summes 
that are given for 'em. 
Friendships full of dregges. 

Me thinkes ^Ise hearts, should never have sound legges. 
Thus honest Fooles lay out their wealth on Curtsies. 

Tm, Now Apermantu* (if thou wert not sullen) 
I would be good to thee. 

Aper, No, He nothing ; for if I should be brib'd too, there 
would be none left to raile upon thee, and then thou wouldst sinne 
the ^ster. Thou giv'st so long Timon (I feare me) thou wilt give 
away thy selfe in paper shordy. What needs these Feasts, 
pompes, and Vaine-glories ? 

77m. Nay, and you begin to raile on Societie once, I am 
swome not to give regard to you. Farewell, & come with better 
Musicke. Exit, 

Aper, So : Thou wilt not heare mee now, thou shalt not then, 
lie locke thy heaven from thee : 
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Oh that mens eares should be 

To Couoaell deafe, bat not to Flatterie. Exit. 

Enter a Senator. 

Sen. And late five thousand : to Farro and to Isidore 
He owes nine thousand, besides my former summe. 
Which makes it five and twenty. Still in motion 
Of raging waste ? It cannot hold, it will not. 
If I want Gold, steale but a beggers Dogge, 
And give it Ttmon^ why the Dogge coines Gold. 
If I would sell my Horse, and buy twenty moe 
Better then he ; why give my Horse to Thnon. 
Aske nothing, give it him, it Poles me straight 
And able Horses : No Porter at his gate. 
But rather one that smiles, and still invites 
All that passe by. It cannot hold, no reason 
Can sound his state in safety. CafbU hoa, 
Caphu I say. 

Enter Ci^is. 

Co. Heere sir, what is your pleasure. 

Sen. Get on your cloake, & hast you to Lord Timon^ 
Importune him for my Moneyes, be not ceast 
With slight deniall ; nor then silenc'd, when 
Commend me to your Master, and the Cap 
Playes in the right hand, thus : but teU him. 
My Uses cry to me ; I must serve my tume 
Out of mine owne, his dayes and times are past. 
And my reliances on his fradted dates 
Have smit my credit. I love, and honour him. 
But must not breake my backe, to heale his finger. 
Immediate are my needs, and my releefe 
Must not be tost and tum'd to me in words, 
But finde supply immediate. Get you gone, 
Put on a most importunate asped, 
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A visage of demand : for I do feare 
When every Feather stickes in his owne wing. 
Lord Thnon will be left a naked gull. 
Which flashes now a Phoenix, get you gone. 

Co. I go sir. 

Sen, I go sir ? 
Take the Bonds along with you. 
And have the dates in. Come. 

Co, I will Sir. 

Sen, Go. Exeuni, 

Enter Steward^ with many biffet m hii hand. 

Stew, No care, no stop, so senselesse of expence. 
That he will neither know how to maintaine it, 
Nor cease his flow of Riot Takes no accompt 
How things go from him, nor resume no care 
Of what is to continue : never minde, 
Was to be so unwise, to be so kinde. 
What shall be done, he will not heare, till feele : 
I must be round with him, now he comes from hunting. 
Fye, fie, fie, fie. 

Enter Cafbhf Ittdore^ and Varro, 

Cap, Good even Varro: what, you come for money ? 

Var. Is't not your businesse too \ 

Cap, It is, and yours too, Isidore? 

Ind, It is so. 

Cap. Would we were all discharged. 

Var, I feare it. 

Cap, Heere comes the Lord. 

Enter Timon^ and bit Traine, 

Tim. So soone as dinners done, wee'l forth againe 
My jilcibiades. With me, what is your will ? 
Cap* My Lord, heere is a note of certaine dues. 
77m. Dues i whence are you? 
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Cap. Of Athens heere, my Lord. 

Ttm. Go to my Steward. 

Cap. Please it your Lordship, he hath put me ofF 
To the succession of new dayes this moneth : 
My Master is awak'd by great Occasion, 
To call upon his owne, and humbly prayes you, 
That with your other Noble parts, you'l suite. 
In giving him his right. 

Thn. Mine honest Friend, 

I prythee but repaire to me next morning. 

Cap. Nay, good my Lord. 

Tim. Containe thy selfe, good Friend. 

Var. One Varroa servant, my good Lord. 

Ind. From htdore^ he humbly prayes your speedy payment. 

Cap. If you did know my Lord, my Masters wants. 

Var. 'Twas due on forfeyture my Lord, sixe weekes, and past. 

Itu Your Steward puts me off my Lord, and I 
Am sent expressely to your Lordship. 

77m. Give me breath : 
I do beseech you good my Lords keepe on, 
lie waite upon you instantly. Come hither : pray you 
How goes the world, that I am thus encountred 
With clamorous demands of debt, broken Bonds, 
And the detention of long since due debts 
Against my Honor ? 

Siew. Please you Gentlemen, 

The time is unagreeable to this businesse : 
Your importunacie cease, till after dinner. 
That I make his Lordship understand : 
Wherefore you are not paid. 

Tim. Do so my Friends, see them well entertain'd. 

Siefv. Pray draw neere. Esui. 

Enter Apemanhu and Fook. 

Capb. Stay, stay, here comes the Foole with Apemtmiut^ let's 
ha some ^rt with 'em. 
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Far, Hang him, heel abuse ui. 

IsiiL A plague upoD him dogge. 

Far. How dost Foole ? 

Ape, Dost Dialogue with thy shadow ? 

Far, I speake not to thee. 

jlpe. No 'tis to thy selfe. Come away. 

lit. There's the Foole hangs on your backe already. 

Ape, No thou stand'st single, th'art not on him yet. 

Cap, Where's the Foole now ? 

Ape, He last ask'd the question. Poore Rogoes, and Usurers 
men. Bauds betweene Gold and want. 

AL What are we Apemanhu ? 

Ape, Asses. 

All Why ? 

Ape, That you ask me what you are, & do not know your 
selves. Speake to 'em Foole. 

Fode, How do you Gentlemen ? 

AU, Gramercies good Foole : 
How does your Mistris ? 

FooU, She's e'ne setting on water to scal'd such Chickens as 
you are. Would we could see you at Corinth. 

Ape, Good, Gramercy. 

Enter Page, 

Foole, Looke you, heere comes my Masters Page. 

Page, Why how now Captaine? what do you in this wise 
Company. 
How dost thou Apemumtus ? 

Ape, Would I had a Rod in my mouth, that I might answer 
thee profitably. 

Bey. Prythee Apemanhis reade me the superscription of these 
Letters, I know not which is which. 

Ape, Canst not read i 

Page, No. 

Ape. There will litle Learning dye then that day thou art 
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hang'cL This is to Lord Ttmm^ this to Alcibiada. Go, thou 
was't borne a Bastard, and thou't dye a Bawd. 

Page* Thou was't whelpt a Dogge, and thou shalt Ornish a 
Dogges death. 
Answer not, I am gone. Exk. 

Ape, E'ne so thou out-runst Grace, 
Foole I will go with you to Lord Tmont. 

Foole. Will you leave me there ? 

jipe. If Tmon stay at home. 
You three serve three Usurers ? 

An. I would they serv'd us. 

Ape, So would I : 
As good a tricke as ever Hangman serv'd Theefe. 

FooU. Are you three Usurers men ? 

AB. I Foole. 

Foole. I thinke no Usurer, tmt ha's a Foole to his Servant 
My Mistris is one, and I am her Foole : when men come to bor- 
row of your Masters, they approach sadly, and go away merry : 
but they enter my Masters house merrily, and go away sadly. The 
reason of this ? 

Far. I could render one. 

Ap. Do it then, that we may account thee a Whore-master, and 
a Knave, which notwithstanding thou shalt be no lesse esteemed. 

Varro. What is a Whoremaster Foole ? 

Fode. A Foole in good cloathes, and something like thee. 
'Tis a spirit, sometime t*appeares like a Lord, somtime like a 
Lawyer, sometime like a Philosopher, with two stones moe then's 
artificiall one. Hee is verie often like a Knight ; and generally, 
in all shapes that man goes up and downe in, firom fourescore to 
thirteen, this spirit walkes in. 

Var. Thou art not altogether a Foole : 

Foole. Nor thou altogether a Wise man. 
As much foolerie as I have, so much wit thou lack'st. 

Ape. That answer might have become Apemantus, 

AIL Aside, aside, heere comes Lord Timon. 
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Enter Ttmon and Steward, 

Ape, Come with me (Foole) come. 

Foole, I do DOt alwayes follow Lover, elder Brother, and 
Woman, sometime the Philosopher. 

Stew. Pray you walke neere, 
He speake with you anon. Exeunt, 

Tim. You make me menreU wherefore ere this time 
Had you not folly laide my state before me, 
That I might so have rated my expence 
As I had leave of meanes. 

Stew. You would not heare me : 

At many leysures I propose. 

77m. Go too: 

Perchance some single vantages you tooke, 
When my indisposition put you backe. 
And that unaptnesse made your minister 
Thus to excuse your selfe. 

Stew, O my good Lord, 

At many times I brought in my accompts, 
Laid them before you, you would throw them off. 
And say you found them in mine honestie. 
When for some trifling present you have bid me 
Retume so much, I have shooke my head, and wept : 
Yea 'gainst th' Authoritie of manners, pray'd you 
To hold your hand noore close : I did indure 
Not sildome, nor no slight checkes, when I have 
Prompted you in the ebbe of your estate, 
ALnd your great flow of debts; my lov'd Lord, 
Though you heare now (too late) yet nowes a time. 
The greatest of your having, lackes a halfe, 
To pay your present debts. 

Tim. Let all my Land be sold. 

Stew. 'Tis all engaged, some forfeyted and gone. 
And what remaines will hardly stop the mouth 
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Of present dues ; the future comes apace : 
What shall defend the interim^ and at length 
How goes our reck'ning ? 

77m. To Lacedemon did my Land extend. 

Siew. O my good Lord, the world is but a word. 
Were it all yours, to give it in a breath, 
How quickely were it gone. 

Tim, You tell me true. 

Siew, If you suspedt my Husbandry or Falshood, 
Call me before th'exadlest Auditors, 
And set me on the proofe. So the Gods blesse me, 
When all our Offices have beene opprest 
With riotous Feeders, when our Vaults have wept 
With drunken spilth of Wine ; when every roome 
Hath blaz'd with Lights, and braid with Minstrelsie, 
I have retyr'd me to a wastefull cocke. 
And set mine eyes at flow. 

Tim. Prythee no more. 

Stew. Heavens, have I said, the bounty of this Lord : 
How many prodigall bits have Slaves and Pezants 
This night englutted : who is not Timonif 
What heart, head, sword, force, meanes, but is L. Timoru : 
Great Timon^ Noble, Worthy, Royall Timon : 
Ah, when the meanes are gone, that buy this praise. 
The breath is gone, whereof this praise is made : 
Feast won, fast lost ; one cloud of Winter showres. 
These flyes are coucht. 

Tim. Come sermon me no further. 

No villanous bounty yet hath past my heart : 
Unwisely, not ignobly have I given. 
Why dost thou weepe, canst thou the conscience lacke. 
To thinke I shall lacke friends : secure thy heart, 
If I would broach the vessels of my love, 
And try the argument of hearts, by borrowing. 
Men, and mens fortunes could I frankely use 
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.^Kbhl As joo hare said, oij Lord. 

Sirw. Lord Lmcmi and LacwBmt ? Homli. 

Tiw. Go joa sir to the Senators ; 
Of whom, even to the States best health; I hare 
Desenr'd this Hearing : bid 'em send o'th'instant 
A thoosand Talents to roe. 

$U. I hate beene bold 

(For that I knew it the most generall way) 
To them, to use your Signet, and your Name^ 
But they do shake their heads, and I am heeie 
No richer in retume. 

Tm. Is't true ? Can't be ? 

Suw. They answer in a joynt and corporate Toke, 
That now they are at fall, want Treasure cannot 
Do what they would, are sorrie : you are Honourable, 
But yet they could have widit, they know not. 
Something hath beene amisse ; a Noble Nature 
May catch a wrench ; would all were well ; tts pitty. 
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And 80 intending other serious roattersy 
After distastefuJl lookes ; and these hard Fradions 
With certaine halfe-caps, and cold moving nods. 
They froze me into Silence. 

Tim. You Gods reward them : 

Prythec man looke cheerely. These old Fellowes 
Have their ingratitude in them Hereditary : 
Their blood is cak'd, 'tis cold, it sildome flowes, 
'Tis lacke of kindely warmth, they are not kinde ; 
And Nature, as it growes againe toward earth, 
Is fashion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. 
Go to Ventidgtuf (prythee be not sad. 
Thou art true, and honest ; Ingeniously I speake. 
No blame belongs to thee :) Venttdgius lately 
Buried his Father, by whose death hee's stepp'd 
Into a great estate : When he was poore, 
Imprisoned, and in scarsitie of Friends, 
I deePd him with five Talents : Greet him from me. 
Bid him suppose, some good necessity 
Touches his Friend, which craves to be remembred 
With those five Talents ; that had, give't these Fellowes 
To whom 'tis instant due. Nev'r speake, or thinke. 
That Ttmoru fortunes 'mong his Friends can sinke. 

Siew. I would I could not thinke it : 
That thought is Bounties Foe ; 
Being free it selfe, it thinkes all others so. Exeunt, 

Flamsmui wmimg to speake wth a Lord from Us Master^ 

enters a servant to him. 

Ser. I have told my Lord of you, he is comming down 
to you. 

Flam. I thanke you Sir. 

JSnter Lucuffus. 
Ser. Heere's my Lord. 
Luc. One of Lord Ttmons men ? A Guift I warrant. Why 
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this hits right : I dreampt of a Silver Bason & Ewre to night. 
FiaminnUf honest Flamnitu^ you are verie respectively welcome 
sir. Fill me some Wine. And how does that Honourable, 
Compleate, Free-hearted Grentleman of Athens, thy very bounti- 
fiill good Lord and Mayster ? 

FUtnu His health is well sir. 

Luc, I am right glad that his health is well sir : and what hast 
thou there under thy Cloake, pretty Flamnms ? 

Flam, Faith, nothing but an empty box Sir, which in my 
Lords behalfe, I am come to intreat your Honor to supply : who 
having great and instant occasion to use fiftie Talents, hath sent to 
your Lordship to furnish him : nothing doubting your present 
assistance therein. 

Luc. La, la, la, la : Nothing doubting sayes hee ? Alas good 
Lord, a Noble Gentleman 'tis, if he would not keep so good a 
house. Many a time and often I ha din'd with him, and told 
him on't, and come againe to supper to him of purpose, to have 
him spend lesse, and yet he wold embrace no counsell, take no 
warning by my comming, every man has his fault, and honesty is 
his. I ha told him on't, but I could nere get him from't. 

Enter Servant with Wine, 

Ser, Please your Lordship, heere is the Wine. 

Luc. Flammiuif I have noted thee alwayes wise. 
Heere's to thee. 

Flam. Your Lordship speakes your pleasure. 

Luc. I have observed thee alwayes for a towardlie prompt 
spirit, give thee thy due, and one that knowes what belongs to 
reason ; and canst use the time wel, if the time use thee well. 
Good parts in thee ; get you gone sirrah. Draw neerer honest 
Flaminius. Thy Lords a bountifidl Gentleman, but thou art wise, 
and thou know'st well enough (although thou com'st to me) that 
this is no time to lend money, especially upon bare friendshippe 
without securitie. Here's three SoUdaret for thee, good Boy 
winke at me, and say thou saw'st mee not Fare thee welL 
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Flam, Is't possible the world should so much differ. 
And we alive that lived ? Fly damned basenesse 
To him that worships thee. 

Luc, Ha ? Now I see thou art a Foole, and fit for thy Master. 

Exit L. 

Flam, May these adde to the number that may scald thee : 
Let moulten Coine be thy damnation. 
Thou disease of a friend, and not himselfe : 
Has friendship such a faint and milkie heart, 
It tumes in lesse then two nights ? O you Gods ! 
I feele my Masters passion. This Slave xioxo his Honor, 
Has my Lords meate in him : 
Why should it thrive, and tume to Nutriment, 
When he is tum'd to poyson ? 

may Diseases onely worke upon't : 

And when he's ncke to death, let not that part of Nature 

Which my Lord payd for, be of any power 

To expell sicknesse, but prolong his hower. Exit, 

Enter Lucius^ with three ttrangert, 

hue. Who the Lord Ttmon ? He is my very good friend 
and an Honourable Gentleman. 

1 We know him for no lesse, thogh we are but strangers to 
him. But I can tell you one thmg my Lord, and which I heare 
from common rumours, now Lord Tlmoni happie howres are done 
and past, and his estate shrinkes from him. 

Luchu, Eye no, doe not beleeve it : hee cannot want for money. 

2 But beleeve you this my Lord, that not long agoe, one of 
his men was with the Lord LucuUuty to borrow so many Talents, 
nay urg'd extreamly for't, and shewed what necessity belonged 
too't, and yet was deny'de. 

Lucu How ? 

2 I tell you, deny'de my Lord. 

Lucu What a strange case was that ? Now before the Gods 

1 am aaham'd on't. Denied that honourable man i There was 
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no power to be kinde. And teU him this from me, I count it 
one of my greatest afflidtions say, that I cannot pleasure such an 
Honourable Gentleman. Good ServtBus^ will you befriend mee 
80 farre, as to use mine owne words to him ? 

Set. Yes sir, I shall. Exit ServU. 

Luctl, He looke you out a good tume ServiRus. 
True as you said, Thnon is shrunke indeede. 
And he that's once deny'de, will hardly speede. Eiot. 

1 Do you observe this Hostirttu ? 

2 ly too well. 

1 Why this is the worlds soule. 
And just of the same peece 

Is erery l^'latterers sport : who can call him his Friend 
That dips m the same dish ? For in my knowing 
Thnon has bin this Lords Father, 
And kept his credit with his purse : 
Supported his estate, nay Ttmont money 
Has paid his men their wages. He ne're drinkes. 
But Thnonj Silver treads upon his Lip, 
And yet, oh see the monstrousnesse of man. 
When he lookes out in an ungrateflill shape ; 
He does deny him (in respedl of his) 
What charitable men affoord to Beggers. 

3 Religion grones at it. 

I For mine owne part, I never tasted Thnon in my lii« 
Nor came any of his bounties over me. 
To marke me for his Friend. Yet I protest. 
For his right Noble minde, illustrious Vertue, 
And Honourable Carriage, 
Had his necessity made use of me, 
I would have put my wealth into Donation, 
And the best halie should have retum'd to him. 
So much I love his heart : But I perceive. 
Men must leame now with pitty to dispence. 
For Policy nts above Conscience. Exetmi, 
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Enter a ibird servant wUh Semfrontus^ anoiier of Taums 

Friends, 

Semp, Must he needj trouble me in't? Hunu 
'Bove all otheri ? 

He might have tried Lord Lucius^ or LucuSui, 
And DOW Fentldgius is wealthy too. 
Whom he redeemed from prison. All these 
Owes their estates unto him. 

Ser. My Lord, 
They have all bin touched, and found Base-Mettle, 
For they have all denied him. 

Semp, How ? Have they deny'de him ? 
Has Fentldglus and Lucullus deny'de him. 
And does he send to me ? Three ? Humh ? 
It showes but little love, or judgement in him. 
Must I be his last Refuge ? His Friends (like Physitians) 
Thrive, give him over : Must I take th'Cure upon me ? 
Has much disgrac*d me in't. IW angry at him, 
That might have knowne my place. I see no sense for't, 
But his Occasions might have wooed me first : 
For in my conscience, I was the first man 
That ere received guift from him. 
And does he thinke so backwardly of me now, 
That He require it last ? No : 
So it may prove an Argument of Laughter 
To th'rest, and 'mong'st Lords be thought a Foole : 
I'de rather then the worth of thrice the summe. 
Had sent to me first, but for my mindes sake : 
I'de such a courage to do him good. But now retume. 
And with their faint reply, this answer joyne ; 
Who bates mine Honor, shall not know my Coyne. Exit. 

Ser, Excellent : Your Lordships a goodly Villain : the divell 
knew not what he did, when hee made man Politicke : he 
crossed himselfe by't : and I cannot thinke, but in the end, the 
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Villanies of man will set him cleere. How ^rely this Lord 

strives to appeare foule ? Takes Vertuous Copies to be wicked : 

like those, that under hotte ardent zeale, would set whole Realmes 

on fire, of such a nature is his politike love. 

This was my Lords best hope, now all are fled 

Save onely the Gods. Now his Friends are dead, 

Doores that were ne're acquainted with their Wards 

Many a bounteous yeere, must be imploy'd 

Now to guard sure their Master : 

And this is all a liberal! course allowes. 

Who cannot keepe his wealth, must keep his house. Exit 

Enter Vam^s man^ meeting others, AU Thnons CraStore to wait 
for his commmg out. Then enter Luctui ami Hortemhu, 

Var. man» Well met, good morrow Titui & Hortentius. 
Tit. The like to you Idnde Varro. 
Hort. Luciui, what do we meet together ? 
Luci. I, and I think one businesse do's command us alL 
For mine is money. 
Tit, So is theirs, and ours. 

Enter Philotui. 

Luci, And sir Philotus too. 

PhU, Good day at once. 

Luei. Welcome good Brother. 

What do you thinke the houre ? 

PbiL Labouring for Nine. 

Luci, So much ? 

Phil. Is not my Lord seene yet ? 

Luci, Not yet. 

Phil. I wonder on% he was wont to shine at seaven. 

Lueu I, but the dayes are wait shorter with him : 
You must consider, that a Prodigall course 
Is like the Sunnes, but not like his recoverable, I feare : 
nris deepest Winter in Lord Timons purse, that is : One may 
reach deepe enougli, and yet finde little. 

TU. c 
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Tk. One of Lord Tobob/ men. 

Z^iir. FLammms ? Sir, a word : Pra j it my Lord roKfie to 
oome forth? 

FUm, No, indeed he it ooc 

Tkt, We attend hit Lordthq> : pray agmfie to modi. 

FUoKL I need not tell him that, he knowcs you are too diEgcnt 

Emier Steward m a Chake^ '"Sf^ 

Luci, Ha : b not that hit Steward muffled to ? 
He goet away in a Clowd : Call him, call him. 
Tit. Do yon heare, sir ? 
2. Varro. By your leave, sir. 
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Siew. What do 70U sake of me, my Friend 

Tit. We waite for certaine Money heere, sir. 

Siew, If if Money were as certaine as your waiting, 
Twere sure enough. 

Why then preferr'd you not your summes and Billes 
When your false Masters eate of my Lords meat ? 
Then they could smile, and fawne upon his debts. 
And take downe th'Intrest into their glutt'nous Mawes. 
You do your selves but wrong, to stirre me up, 
Let me passe quietly : 

Beleeve't, my Lord and I have made an end, 
I have no more to reckon, he to spend. 

Luci* I, but this answer will not serve. 

Stew. If 't 'twill not serve, 'tis not so base as you. 
For you serve Knaves. 

1. Farro. How ? What does his casheer'd Worship mutter i 

2. Varro. No matter what, hee's poore, and that's revenge 
enough. Who can speake broader, then hee that has no 
house to put his head in? Such may rayle against great 
buildings. 

Enter Serviliui, 

Tit. Oh heere's ServlBut : now wee shall know some answere. 

Serv. If I might beseech you Gentlemen, to repayre some 
other houre, I should derive much from't. For tak't of my 
soule, my Lord leanes wondrously to discontent : His comforts 
able temper has forsooke him, he's much out of health, and 
keepes his Chamber. 

Luci. Many do keepe their Chambers, are not sicke : 
And if it be so farre beyond his health. 
Me thinkes he should the sooner pay his debts, 
And make a cleere way to the Gods. '^ 

ServU, Good Goda, 

Titui. We cannot take this for answer, sir. 

Flammiiu witlnn. Servtiiiu helpe, my Lord, my Lord. 
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En/er Timon in a rage, 

Tmu What, are my dores oppos'd against my passage? 
Hare I bin ever free, and must my house 
Be my retentire Enemy I My Gaole ? 
The place which I have Feasted, does it now 
(Like all Mankinde) shew me an Iron heart? 

Lud. Put in now Titu*. 

71i. My Lord, heere is my BilL 

LucL Here's mine. 

1. yar. And mine, my Lord. 

2. Far. And ours, my Lord. 
PlUb. All our Billes. 

7m, Knocke me downe with 'em, cleave mee to the Girdle. 
Lu^, Alasy my Lord. 
ITm, Cut my heart in summes. 
77/. Mine, fifty Talenu. 
Tm, Tell out my blood. 
Luc, Five thousand Crownes, my Lord. 
Tim. Five thousand drops pays that. 
What yours I and yours ? 

1. Far. My Lord. 

2. Far, My Lord. 

77m. Teare roe, uke me, and the Gods fall upon you. 

JSxsi Timon, 

Hort, Faith I perceive our Masters may throwe their caps at 
their money, these debts may well be call'd desperate ones, for a 
madman owes ^em. Exeuni. 

Enter Timotu 

Tbnon, They have e'ene put my breath from mee the slaves. 
Creditors ? Divels. 
Stew. My deere Lord. 
7fm. What if it should be so ? 
Stew. My Lord. 
77in. He have it so. My Steward ? 
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Siew. Heere my Lord. 

Tffft. So fitly ? Go, bid all my Friends agaiDe, 
Luciusy Luadhu, and Sempronius UUorxa : All, 
He once more feast the Rascals. 

Stew. O my Lord, you onely speake from your distraded 
soule ; there's not so much left to, furnish out a moderate Table. 

Ttnu Be it not in thy care : 
Go I charge thee, invite them all, let in the tide 
Of Knaves once more : my Cooke and He provide. Exeunt. 

Enter three Senstori at one doore^ AlcUnades meeting them^ 

with Attendants, 

I. Sen. My LiOrd, you have my voyce, too't. 
The faults Bloody : 
'Tis necessary he should dye : 
Nothing imboldens sinne so much, as Mercy. 

2 Most true ; the Law shall bruise 'em. 

Ale. Honor, health, and compassion to the Senate. 

I Now Captaine. 

Ak. I am an humble Sutor to your Vertues ; 
For pitty is the vertuc of the Law, 
And none but Tyrants use it cruelly. 
It pleases time and Fortune to lye heavie 
Upon a Friend of mine, who in hot blood 
Hath stept into the Law : which is past depth 
To those that (without heede) do plundge intoo't. 
He is a Man (setting his Fate aside) of comely Vertues, 
Nor did he soyle the fad with Cowardice, 
(And Honour in him, which buyes out his fault) 
But with a Noble Fury, and i^re spirit, 
Seeing his Reputation touch'd to death. 
He did oppose his Foe : 
And with such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behoove his anger ere 'twas spent, 
As if he had but prov'd an Argument. 
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I Sen. You undergo too stridl a Paradox, 
Striving to make an ugly deed looke £ure : 
Your words have tooke tuch paines, as if they laboor'd 
To bring Man-slaughter into forme, and set Quarrelling 
Upon the head of Valour ; which indeede 
Is Valour mis-begot, and came into the world. 
When Sedts, and Fadions were newly borne. 
Hee^s truly Valiant, that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breath. 
And make his Wrongs, his out-sides. 
To weare them like his Rayment, carelessely. 
And ne're preferre hu injuries to his heart. 
To bring it into danger.- 
If Wrongs be evilles, and inforce us kill. 
What Folly 'tis, to hazard life for 111. 

ML My Lord. 

I. Sen, You cannot make grosse sinnes looke deare. 
To revenge is no Valour, but to beare. 

jIIcL My Lords, then under favour, pardon me^ 
If I ^)eake like a Captaine. 
Why do fond men expose themselves to Battell, 
And not endure all threats ? Sleepe upon't. 
And let the Foes quietly cut their Throats 
Without repugnancy ? If there be 
Such Valour in the bearing, what make wee 
Abroad ? Why then. Women are more valiant 
That stay at home, if Bearing cany it : 
And the Asse, more Captame then the Lyon i 
The fellow loaden with Irons, wiser then the Judge • 
If Wisedome be in suffering. Oh my Lords, 
As you are great, be pittifully Good, 
Who cannot condemne rashnesse in cold blood ? 
To kill, I grant, is sinnes extreamest Gust, 
But in defence, by Mercy, 'tis most just. 
To be in Anger, is impietie : 
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But who 18 Man, that is DOt Angrie. 
Weigh but the Crime with this. 

2. Sen, You breath in vaine. 

AUu In vaine ? 

His service done at Lacedemon, and Bizantiuniy 
Were a sufficent briber for his life. 

1 What's that? 

Ale, Why say my Lords ha's done faire service, 
And slaine in fight many of your enemies : 
How fiill of valour did he beare himselfe 
In the last Confli^ and made plenteous wounds ? 

2 He has made too much plenty with him : 
He's a swome Riotor, he has a sinne 

That often drownes him, and takes his valour prisoner. 

If there were no Foes, that were enough 

To overcome him. In that Beastly furie, , 

He has bin knowne to commit outrages, 

And cherrish Faxons. 'Tis inferred to us, 

His dayes are foule^ and his drinke dangerous. 

I He dyes. 

Aid, Hard fate : he might have djred in warre. 
My Lords, if not for any parts in him. 
Though his right arme might purchase his owne time, 
And be in debt to none : yet more to move you. 
Take my deserts to his, and joyne 'em both. 
And for I know, your reverend Ages love Security, 
lie pawne my Vidories, all my Honour to you 
Upon his good retumes. 
If by this Crime, he owes the Law his life, 
Why let the Warre receive't in valiant gore. 
For Law is stridl, and Warre is nothing more. 

I We are for Law, he dyes, urge it no more 
On height of our displeasure : Friend, or Brodier, 
He forfeits his owne blood, that spilles another. 

Ale, Must it be so ? It must not bee : 
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ACT I. 



My Lordsy I do beseech you know mee. 

2 How? 

Ale. Call me to jowr remembrances. 

3 What. 

Ale. I cannot thinke bat your Age has forgot me, 
It could not else be, I should prove so bace^ 
To sue and be deny'de such common Grace. 
My wounds ake at you. 

I Do you dare our anger ? 
'Tis m few words, but spacious in effedl 2 
We banish thee for ever. 

Ale. Banish me ? 
Banish your dotage, banish usurie. 
That makes die Senate ugly. 

I If after two dayes shine, Athens containe thee, 
Attend our waightier Judgement. 
And not to swell our Spirit, 
He shall be executed presently. Exeunt. 

Ale. Now the Gods keepe you old enough, 
That you may live 

Onely in bone, that none may looke on you. 
I'm worse then mad : I have kept backe their Foes 
While they have told their Money, and let out 
Their Coine upon large interest. I my selfe, 
Rich onely in large hurts. All those, for this ? 
Is this the Balsome, that the usuring Senat 
Powres into Captaines wounds ? Banishment, 
It comes not ill : I hate not to be banisht. 
It is a cause worthy my Spleene and Furie, 
That I may strike at Athens. He cheere up 
My discontented Troopes, and lay for hearts ; 
'Tis Honour with most Lands to be at ods, 
Souldiers should brooke as little wrongs as Gods. Exit. 

Enter dsveri Friends ett teveraU dooreu 
I The good time of day to you, sir. 
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2 I also wish it to you : I thinke this Honorable Lord did but 
try us this other day. 

1 Upon that were my thoughts tyring when wee encountred. 
I hope it is not so low with him as he made it seeme in the trial! 
of his severall Friends. 

2 It should not be, by the perswasion of his new Feasting. 

1 I should thinke so. He hath sent mee an earnest inviting, 
which many my neere occasions did urge mee to put off: but he 
hath conjur*d mee beyond them, and I must needs appeare. 

2 In like manner was I in debt to my importunat businesse, 
but he would not heare my excuse. I am sorrie, when he sent 
to borrow of mee, that my Provision was out 

1 I am sicke of that greefe too, as I understand how all 
things go. 

2 Every man heares so : what would hee have borrowed of 
you? 

1 A thousand Peeces. 

2 A thousand Peeces ? 

1 What of you ? 

2 He sent to me mr Heere he comes. 

Enter Tlmon and Attendants. 

Tim. With all my heart Gentlemen both ; and how fare you ? 

1 Ever at the best, hearing well of your Lordship. 

2 The Swallow foUowes not Summer more willing, then we 
your Lordship. 

Tim, Nor more willingly leaves Winter, such Summer Birds 
are men. Gentlemen, our dinner will not recompence this long 
stay : Feast your eares with the Musicke awhile : If they will fare 
80 harshly o'th'Trumpets sound : we shall too't presently. 

1 I hope it remaines not unkindely with your Lordship, that I 
retum'd you an empty Messenger. 

Thn. O sir, let it not trouble you. 

2 My Noble Lord. 

77m. Ah my good Friend, what cheere ? The Banket brought m. 
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2 My niott Honorable Lord, I am e^ne «ck of iliaiiie, diat 
when your Lordfhip this other day tent to me, I was to im- 
fortnoatea Beggar. 

Tm, Tbioke not oo't, iir. 

2 If yoa had tent bat two houres before. 

Tim. Let tt not cumber your better lemfincfaiKy. 
Come bnng in all together. 
z All covered Dbdiet. 
I Royall Cheare, I warrant yoo. 

3 Doubt not that, if money and the aeaaon can yeild it 
I How do you ? What's the newes ? 

3 AkUnaJes is banish'd : heaie you of it ? 
Bothm Akibiadei banish'd? 
3 'Tis sOy be sure of it. 

1 How? How? 

2 I pray you upon what ? 

77m. My worthy Friends, will you draw neere ? 

3 lie teU you more anon. Here's a Noble feast toward. 

2 This is the old man stilL 

3 Wilt hold ? Wnt hold ? 

2 It do's : but time will, and so. 

3 I do conceyve. 

Tiffu Each man to his stoole, with that spurre as bee would to 
the lip of his Mistris : your dyet shall bee in all places alike. 
Make not a Citie Feast of it, to let the meat coole, ere we can 
agree upon the first place. Sit, sit. 
The Gods require our Thankes. 

Tou great BemfaSorSf tfrinik our Society with Tbankefuhuise. 
For your owne gutftt^ make your selves praiid: But reserve still 
to give, least your Deities be despised. Lend to each man enough^ 
that one neede not lend to another. For were your Godheads to 
borrow of men^ men would forsake the Gods, Make the Meate be 
beloved^ more then the Man thai gives it. Let no Assembly of 
Twenty^ be without a score of ViUames. If there sit twelve 
Women at the Table^ let a Amen of them bee as they are. The rat 
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of your Feejf Godsy the Senaiori of Athens^ together with the 

common legge of People^ *what h amhie m them^ you Godt^ make 

suteahlefor deitruSion, For these my present Friends^ as they are 

to mee nothings so In nothing blesse them^ and to nothing are they 

^vekome, 

Uncorer Dogges, and lap. 

Some speake. What do's his Lordship meane ? 

Some other, I know not 

Ttmon, May you a better Feast never behold 
You knot of Mouth-Friends : Smoke, & lukewarm water 
Is your perfedion. This is Timons last, 
Who stucke and spangled you with Flatteries, 
Washes it ofTand sprinkles in your faces 
Your reeking villany. Live loath'd, and long 
Most smiling, smooth, detested Parasites, 
Curteous De8tro3rers, afl&ble Wolves, meeke Beares : 
You Fooles of Fortune, Trencher-friends, Times Flyes, 
Cap and knee-Slaves, vapours, and Minute Jackes. 
Of Man and Beast, the infinite Maladie 
Crust you quite o're. What do'st thou go ? 
Soft, take thy Physicke first ; thou too, and thou : 
Stay I will lend thee money, borrow none. 
What ? All in Motion ? Henceforth be no Feast, 
Whereat a Villaine's not a welcome Guest. 
Bume house, sinke Athens, henceforth hated be 
Of Timon Man, and all Humanity. Exit 

Enter the Senators ^ with other Lords. 

1 How now, my Lords ? 

2 Know you the quality of Lord Tmont fury \ 

3 Push, did you see my Cap ? 

4 I have lost my Gowne. 

I He's but a mad Lord, & nought but humors swaies him. 
He gave me a Jewell th'other day, and now hee has beate it out 
of my hat. 
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Did you see my Jewell ? 

2 Did you see my Cap. 

3 Heerc 'tis. 

4 Heere lyes my Gowne. 

1 Let's make do stay. 

2 Lord Thmmi mad. 

3 I feel't upon my boDes. 

4 One day he gives us Diamonds, next day stones. 

Exeunt the Senators, 

Enter Thnon. 

Ttnu Let me looke backe upon thee. O thou Wall 
That girdles in those Wolves, dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens. Matrons, tume incontinent. 
Obedience fayle in Children : Slaves and Fooles 
Plucke the grave wrinkled Senate from the Bench, 
And minister in their steeds, to generall Filthes. 
Convert o'th'Instant greene Virginity, 
Doo't in your Parents eyes.- Bankrupts, hold fast 
Rather then render backe ; out with your Knives, 
And cut your Trusters throates. Bound Servants, steale. 
Large-handed Robbers your grave Masters are. 
And pill by Law. Maide, to thy Masters bed. 
Thy Mistris is o'th'Brothell. Some of sixteen, 
Plucke the lyn'd Crutch from thy old limping Sire, 
With it, beate out his Braines. Piety, and Feare, 
Religion to the Gods, Peace, Justice, Truth, 
Domesticke awe, ^^ght-rest, and Neighbour-hood, 
Instrudion, Manners, Mysteries, and Trades, 
Degrees, Observances, Customes, and Lawes, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. 
And yet Confusion live : Plagues incident to men, 
Your Potent and infedious Feavors, heape 
On Athens ripe for stroke. Thou cold Sciatica, 
Cripple our Senators, that their limbes may halt 
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As lamely as their Manners. Lust, and Libertie 

Creepe in the Mindes and Marrowes of our youth, 

That 'gainst the streame of Vertue they may strive, 

And drowne themselves in Riot. Itches, Blaines, 

Sowe all th' Athenian bosomes, and their crop 

Be generall Leprosie : Breath, infedt breath, 

That their Society (as their Friendship) may 

Be meerely poyson. Nothing He beare from thee 

But nakednesse, thou detestable Towne, 

Take thou that too, with multiplying Bannes : 

7^011 will to the Woods, where he shall finde 

Th'unkindest Beast, more kinder then Mankinde. 

The Gods confound (heare me you good Gods all) 

Th' Athenians both within and out that Wall : 

And graunt as Timan growes, his hate may grow 

To the whole race of Mankinde, high and low. 

Amen. Exit. 

Enter Steward with two or three Servants. 

I Heare you M. Steward, where's our Master ? 
Are we undone, cast off, nothing remaining i 

Stew, Alack my Fellowes, what should I say to you ? 
Let me be recorded by the righteous Gods, 
I am as poore as you. 

1 Such a House broke i 
So Noble a Master falne, all gone, and not 
One Friend to take his Fortune by the arme, 
And go along with him. 

2 As we do tume our backes 
From our Companion, throwne into his grave, 

So his Familiars to his buried Fortunes 

Slinke all away, leave their false vowes with him 

Like empty purses pickt ; and his poore selfe 

A dedicated Beggar to the Ayre, 

With his disease, of all shunn'd poverty, 

Walkes like contempt alone. More of our Fellowes. 
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Nor ha's he with him to supply his life. 

Or that which can command it : 

He follow and enquire him out. 

He ever serve his minde, with my best will. 

Whilst I have Gold, lie be his Steward still. Exit. 

Enter Timon in the woods, 

Tim. O blessed breeding Sun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity : below thy Sisters Orbe 
Infedt the ayre. Twin'd Brothers of one wombe. 
Whose procreation, residence, and birth, 
Scarse is dividant : touch them with severall fortunes. 
The greater scomes the lesser. Not Nature 
(To whom all sores lay siege) can beare great Fortune 
But by contempt of Nature. 
Raise me thb Begger, and deny't that Lord, 
The Senators shall beare contempt Hereditary, 
The Begger Native Honor. 
It is the Pastour Lards, the Brothers sides. 
The want that makes him leave : who dares ? who dares 
In puritie of Manhood stand upright 
And say, this mans a Flatterer. U one be. 
So are they all : for everie grize of Fortune 
Is smoothed by that below. The Learned pate 
Duckes to the Golden Foole. Ail's obliquie : 
There's nothing levell in our cursed Natures 
But direct villanie. Therefore be abhorr'd. 
All Feasts, Societies, and Throngs of men. 
His semblable, yea himselfe Ttmon disdaines, 
Destru^on phang mankinde \ Earth yeeld me Rootet, 
Who seekes for better of thee, sawce his pallate 
With thy most operant Poyson. What is heere ? 
Gold ? Yellow, glittering, precious Gold ? 
No Gods, I am no idle Votarist, 
Roots you deere Heavens. Thus much of this will make 
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Blacke, white; fowle, faire; wrong, right; 

Base, Noble ; Old, youDg ; Coward, valiant. 

Ha you Gods ! why this \ what this : you Gods ? why this 

Will lugge your Priests and Servants from your sides : 

Plucke stout mens pillowes from below their heads. 

This yellow Slave, 

Will knit and breake Religions, blesse th'accurst. 

Make the hoare Leprosie adoPd, place Theeves, 

And give them Title, knee, and approbation 

With Senators on the Bench : This is it 

That makes the wappen'd Widdow wed againe ; 

Shee, whom the Spittle-house, and ulcerous sores, 

Would cast the gorge at. This Embalmes and Spices 

To'th' April! day agame. Come damn'd Earth, 

Thou common whore of Mankinde, that puttes oddes 

Among the rout of Nations, I will make thee 

Do thy right Nature. March afarre of. 

Ha ? A Drumme ? Th'art quicke. 

But yet He bury thee : Thou't go (strong Theefe) 

When Gowty keepers of thee cannot stand : 

Nay stay thou out for earnest. 

Enter AUiblades wUh Drumme and Fife in warBie manner ^ and 

Pbryma and Jmandra, 

Ale, What are thou there ? speake. 

77m. A Beast as thou art. The Canker gnaw thy hart 
For shewing me againe the eyes of Man. 

Ale. What is thy name ? Is man so hatefull to thee, 
That art thy selfe a Man ? 

Tim, I am Muantropos^ and hate Mankinde. 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dogge, 
That I might love thee somethmg. 

Ale. I know thee well : 

But m thy Fortunes am unleam'd, and strange. 

Tm. I know thee too, and more then that I know thee 
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I not desire to know. Follow thy Drummey 

With mans blood paint the ground Gules, Gules : 

Religious Cannons, civill Lawes are cruell. 

Then what should warre be ? This fell whore of thine. 

Hath in her more destruction then thy Sword, 

For all her Cherubin looke. 

Phrin. Thy lips rot off. 

Tim, I will not kisse thee, then the rot retumes 
To thine owne lippes againe. 

Ale, How came the Noble Tmum to this change ? 

Tim, As the Moone do's, by wanting light to give : 
But then renew I could not like the Moone, 
There were no Sunnes to borrow o£ 

jilc. Noble Ttmofij what friendship may I do thee ? 

77m. None, but to maintaine my opinion. 

jIIc. What is it Ttmon ? 

Tim, Promise me Friendship, but perforroe none. If thou wilt 
not promise, the Gods plague thee, for thou art a man : if thou 
do'st perfbrme, confound thee, for thou art a man. 

jIIc, I have heard in some sort of thy Miseries. 

7im. Thou saw'st them when I had prosperitie. 

Ale, I see them now, then was a blessed time. 

Tim, As thine is now, held with a brace of Harlots. 

Ttmon, Is this th' Athenian Minion, whom the world 
Voic'd so regardfully ? 

77m. Art thou Timandra ? 

Tman, Yes. 

77m. Be a whore sdll, they love thee not that use thee, give 
them diseases, leaving with thee their Lust Make use of thy salt 
houres, season the slaves for Tubbes and Bathes, bring downe 
Rose-cheekt youth to the Fubfast, and the Diet. 

Thnan, Hang thee Monster. 

Ale, Pardon him sweet Tmiandra^ for his wits 
Are drown'd and lost in his Calamities. 
I have but little Gold of late, brave 77m0ii, 
vn. D 
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The want whereof, doth dayly make letok 
lo mj penarioos Baod. I have heard and greev'd 
How coned Atheosy miiideletse of thy worth, 
Forgettbg thy great deeds, when Nei^iboor rtatet 
But for thy Sword and Fortune trod npoo them. 

Tmu I prythee beate thy Dram, and get thee gone. 

Ale, I am thy Friend, and pitty thee deere TimotL 

Tm, How doett thoo pitty him whom thoa doflt troUe, 
I had rather be alone. 

jflc. Why hn thee well : 

Heere if aome Gold for thee. 

Tmu Keepe it, I cannot eate it. 

M» When I hare laid proud Athens on a heape. 

Ttm, Warr'at thoo 'gainst Athens. 

jfle» I TtmoUf and hare cause. 

Tmu The Gods confound them all in thy Cooqoest, 
And thee after, when thoo hast Conquer'd. 

j^. Why me, Timoa ? 

Ttm. That by killing of Villaines 

Thoo was't borne to conquer my Country. 
Put up thy Gold. Go on, heeres Gold, go on ; 
Be as a Plannetary plagoe, when Jove 
Will o're some high-Vic'd City, hang his poyson 
In the sicke ayre : let not thy sword skip one : 
Pitty not honoured Age for his white Beard, 
He is an Usurer. Strike me the coonterfet Matron, 
It is her habite onely, that is honest. 
Her selfe's a Bawd. Let not the Virgins cheeke 
Make soft thy trenchant Sword : for those Milke pappes 
That through the window Bame bore at mens eyes, 
Are not within the Leafe of pitty writ, 
Bot set them down horrible Traitors. Spare not the Babe 
Whose dimpled smiles from Fooles exhaust their mercy ; 
Thinke it a Bastard, whom the Oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounced, the throat shall cut. 
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And mioce it sans remorse. Sweare against Objeds, 
Pat Armour on thine eares, and on thine eyes^ 
Whose proofe, nor yels of Mothers, Maides, nor Babes, 
Nor sight of Priests in holy Vestments bleeding. 
Shall pierce a jot. There's Gold to pay thy Souldien^ 
Make large confusion : and thy fiiry spent. 
Confounded be thy selfe. Speake not, be gone. 

jflc. Hast thou Gold yet. He take the Gold thou givest me, 
not all thy Counsell. 

Tim. Dost thou or dost thou not, Heavens curse upon thee. 

Boih. Give us some Gold good Timon, hast thou more ? 

Ttm. Enough to make a Whore forsweare her Trade, 
And to make Whores, a Bawd. Hold up you Sluts 
Your Aprons mountant { you are not Othable, 
Although I know you'l sweare, terribly sweare 
Into strong shudders, and to heavenly Agues 
Th'immoitall Gods that heare you. Spare your Oathes : 
He trust to your Conditions, be whores still. 
And he whose pious breath seekes to convert you. 
Be strong in Whore, allure him, bunie him up, 
JLet your close fire predominate his smoke. 
And be no tume-coats : yet may your paines six months 
Be quite contrary. And Thatch 
Your poore thin Roofes with burthens of the dead, 
(Some that were hangM) no matter : 
Weare them, betray with them ; Whore still. 
Paint till a horse may myre upon your face : 
A pox of wrinkles. 

BdL Well, more Gold, what then ? 
Beleeve't that wee'l do any thing for Gold. 

Ttm, Consumptions sowe 
In hollow bones of man, strike their sharpe shinnes, 
And marre mens spurring. Cracke the Lawyers voyce. 
That he may never more false Tide pleade, 
Nor sound his Quillets shrilly : Hoare the Flamen, 
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That scold'st against the quality of flesh. 

And not beleeres himselfe. Downe with the Nose, 

Downe with it flat, take the Bridge quite away 

Of him, that his particular to foresee 

Smels from the generall weale. Make curld'pate Ruflians bald. 

And let the unscarr'd Braggerts of the Warre 

Derive some paine firom you. Plague all. 

That your Adtivity may defeate and quell 

The sourse of all Erection. There's more Gold. 

Do you danme others, and let this damne you. 

And ditches grave you all. 

Both, More counsell with more Money, bounteous Timon. 
Tim, More whore, more Mischeefe first, I have given you 
earnest 

j41c. Strike up the Drum towardes Athens, farewell Ttman : if 
I thrive well, lie visit thee againe. 

77m. If I hope well, He never see thee more. 
jfic, I never did thee harme. 
Tim, Yes, thou spok'st well of me. 

jfic. Call'st thou that harme ? 

Tm. Men dayly finde it. Get thee away, 
And take thy Beagles with thee. 

jflc. We but offend him, strike. Exeunt, 

Tim, That Nature being sicke of mans unkindnesse 
Should yet be hungry : Common Mother, thou 
Whose wombe unmeasureable, and infinite brest 
Teemes and feeds all : whose selfesame Mettle 
Whereof thy proud Childe (arrogant man) is puft. 
Engenders the blacke Toad, and Adder blew, 
The gilded Newt, and eyelesse venom'd Worme, 
With all th'abhorred Births below Crispe Heaven, 
Whereon Hyperimu quickning fire doth shine : 
Yeeld him, who all the humane Sonnes do hate, 
From foorth thy plenteous bosome, one poore roote : 
Enseare thy Fertile and Conceptious wombe. 
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Let it DO more bring out ingratefidl man. 

Goe great with Tygers, Dragons, Wolves, and Beares, 

Teeme with new Monsters, whom thy upward face 

Hath to the Marbled Mansion all above 

Never presented. O, a Root, deare thankes : 

Dry up thy Marrowes, Vines, and Plough-tome Leas, 

Whereof ingratefull man with Licourish draughts 

And Morsels Undlious, greases his pure minde, 

That firom it all Consideration slippes 

Enter Apemaatus. 
More man ? Plague, plague. 

Ape. I was directed hither. Men report, 
Thou dost affedl my Manners, and dost use them. 

Ttm, 'Tis then, because thou dost not keepe a dogge 
Whom I would imitate. Consumption catch thee. 

Ape, This is in thee a Nature but infedted, 
A poore unmanly Melancholly sprung 
From change of future. Why this Spade \ this place ? 
This Slave-like Habit, and these lookes of Care \ 
Thy Flatterers yet weare Silke, drinke Wine, lye soft, 
Hugge their diseased Perfumes, and have forgot 
That ever Tmon was. Shame not these Woods, 
By putting on the cunning of a Carper. 
Be thou a Flatterer now, and seeke to thrive 
By that which ha's undone thee ; hindge thy knee. 
And let his very breath whom thou'lt observe 
Blow off thy Cap : praise his most vicious straine. 
And call it excellent : thou wast told thus : 
Thou gav'st thine eares (like Tapsters that bad welcom) 
To ELnaves, and all approachers : Tis most just 
That thou tume Rascall, had'st thou wealth againe. 
Rascals should have't. Do not assume my Ukenesse. 

Ttm, Were I like thee, I'de throw away my selfe. 

Ape. Thou hast cast away thy selfe, being like thy self 
A Madman so long, now a Foole : what think'st 
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That the bleake ayre, thy boytterout Chan^jcri^oe 

Will put thy diin on warate ? Will tlxae moytt Treea, 

That have out-lWd the Eagle, page thy heelo 

And (kip when thou p(Hnt'«t out ? Will the cold brooke 

Candied with Ice, Cawdle thy Morning taste 

To cure thy o're-night nirfct } Call the Creatoic^ 

Whose naked Natures lire in at) the spight 

Of wrekefidl Heavea, whose bare unhouKd Tnmkes 

To the confliftiag Elements expos'd 

Answer meere Nature : tsd them flatter thee. 

O thou ihalt finde. 

Tub, a Fooleorthee: depart. 

yipe. I bre thee better now, then ere I did. 

Tim. I hate thee wone. 

Ape. Why i 

Tim. Thou flatter'st muery. 

jife. I flatter not, but say thou att a Caytifie, 

7m. Why do'st thou seeke me out ? 

Ape. To vex thee. 

Ton. Alwayes a Villaines Office, or a Pooles. 
Dost please thy selfe m't i 

Ape. I. 

Tm. Wliat,a Knaveioo? 

Ape. If thou did'st pat tlus sowre cold habit oo 
To castigate thy pride, 'tweie well : but thou 
Dost it enforcedly : Thou'dst Courtier be agaioe 
Wert thou not Beggar : willing misery 
Out-liTea ; iocertaine pompe, is ciown'd before ; 
The one is filling still, never compleat : 
llie other, at high widi : best state Cootentletse, 
Hath a distiafted and most wretched bein^ 
Worse then tbe worst. Content 
Thou should'st denre to dye, bring mjaetable. 

Tim. Not by his breath, that is more imserabte. 
Thou art a Slave, whom Fortunes tender arme 
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With favour nerer daspt : but bred a Dogged 

Had'st thoa like us from our fint swath proceeded^ 

The sweet degrees that this breefe world affords. 

To such as may the passive drugges of it 

Freely command'st : thou would'st have plunged thy self 

Id generall Riot, melted downe thy youth 

In different beds of Lust, and never leam'd 

The Icie precepts of respedt, but followed 

The Sugred game before thee. But my selfe, 

Who had the world as my ConfefHonarie, 

The mouthes, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men^ 

At duty more then I could frame employment ; 

That numberlesse upon me stucke, as leaves 

Do on the Oake, have with one Winters brush 

Fell from their boughes, and left me open, bare, 

For every storme that blowes. I to beare this. 

That never knew but better, is some burthen : 

Thy Nature, did commence in sufferance. Time 

Hath made thee hard in't. Why should'st thoa hate Men I 

They never flatter'd thee. What hast thou given I 

If ^ou wilt curse ; thy Father (that poore ragge) 

Must be thy subjed ; who in spight put stufie 

To some shee-Begger, and compounded thee 

Pooie Rogue, hereditary. Hence, be gone. 

If thou hadst not bene borne the worst of men» 

Thou hadst bene a Knave and Flatterer. 

jipe. Art thou proud yet I 

Hm, I, that I am not thee* 

jlpe. I, that I was no Prodigall. 

Tsm. I, that I am one now. 

Were aU the wealth I have shut up in thee, 
I'ld give thee leave to bang it Get thee gone : 
That the whole life of Athens were in this, 
Thus would I eate it. 

.4^ Heere, I will mend thy Feast. 
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Tim, First mend thy company, take away tby lelfe. 

jipe. So I shall mend mine owne, bjr'th'lacke of thine. 

7cm. Tis not well mended so, it is hut botcht ; 
If not, I would it were. 

jlpe. What would'st thou have to Athens ? 

Tim, Thee thither in a whirlewind : if thou wilt. 
Tell them there I have Gold, looke, so I have. 

jipe, Heere is no use for Gold. 

Tim, The best, and truest : 

For heere it sleepes, and do's no hyred harme. 

jfpe. Where lyest a nights Tmum ? 

Tim, Under that's above me. 

Where feed'st thou a-dayes jlpemantus ? 

Ape, Where my stomacke findes meate, or rather where I 
eate it. 

Tm, Would poyson were obedient, & knew my mind. 

Ape, Where would'st thou send it \ 

Tan, To sawce thy dishes. 

Ape, The middle of Humanity thou neyer knewest, but the 
extremitie of both ends. When thou wast in thy Gilt, and thy 
Perfimie, they mockt thee for too much Curiositie : in thy Ragges 
thou know'st none, but art despis'd for the contrary. There's a 
roedler for thee, eate it 

Ttm, On what I hate, I feed not. 

Ape, Do'st hate a Medler ? 

Ttm, I, though it looke like thee. 

Ape, And th'hadst hated Medlers sooner, thou should'st have 
loved thy selfe better now. What man didd'st thou ever know 
unthrift, that was beloved after his meanes ? 

Ttm, Who without those meanes thou talk'st of, didst thou 
ever know belov'd \ 

Ape, My selfe. 

Ttm, I understand thee : thou had'st some meanes to keepe a 
Dogge. 

Apem, What things in the world canst thou neerest compare to 
thy Flatterers ? 
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Tim, Women aeerest, but men : men are the things themselves. 
What would'st thou do with the world Apemantus^ if it lay m thy 
power? 

Ape, Give it the Beasts, to be rid of the men. 

Tm, Would'st thou have thy selfe fall in the confusion of men, 
and remaine a Beast with the Beasts. 

Ape, I Thmm, 

Tim, A beastly Ambtdooy which ^e Goddes graunt thee 
t'attaine to. If thou wert the Lyon, the Fox would beguile 
thee : if thou wert the Lambe, the Foxe would eate thee : if 
thou wert the Fox, the Lion would suspe^ thee, when peradven« 
ture thou wert accusM by the Asse : If thou wert the Asse, thy 
dulnesse would torment thee ; and still thou liv'dst but as a Breake- 
£ist to the Wolfe. If thou wert the Wolfe, thy greedinesse 
would afflict thee, & oft thou should'st hazard thy life hr thy 
dinner. Wert thou the Unicome, pride and wrath would con- 
found thee, and make thine owne selfe the conquest of thy fury. 
Wert thou a Beare, thou would'st be killed by the Horse : wert 
thou a Horse, thou would'st be seaz'd by the Leopard: wert thou 
a Leopard, thou wert Germane to the Lion, and the spottes of 
thy Kindred, were Jurors on thy life. All thy safety were re- 
motion, and thy defence absence. What Beast could'st thou bee, 
that were not subjedt to a Beast : and what a Beast art thou 
already, that seest not thy losse in transformation. 

Ape, If thou could'st please me 
With ^)eaking to me, thou noight'st 
Have hit upon it heere. 
The Commonwealth of Athens, is become 
A Forrest of Beasts. 

Tfffl. How ha's the Asse broke the wall, that thou art out of 
the Citie. 

Ape, Yonder comes a Poet and a Painter : 
The plague of Company light upon thee : 
I will feare to catch it, and give way. 
When I know not what else to do, 
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Ik wot thee ^ gm^- 

Tmu When there it nochiiig finDg hot tfaee^ 
Thoa flhalt be welcome. 
I had rather be a Beggen Dogge^ 
Then Apenumhu. 

Ape. Thoa art the Cq> 
Of all the Fooles altre. 

Tinu Wooki thoa wert deane enough 
To spit opon. 

Ape^ A plagoe on thee, 
Thoa art too bad to cone. 

Tm. AU Villainet 
That do stand by thee, are pare. 

Ape. There is no Leprosie, 
Bat what thoa speak'st. 

71m. If I name thee, lie beate thee ; 
But I should infed my hands. 

Ape. I would my tongoe 
Could rot them oC 

Tim. Away thou issue of a mangie dogge, 
ChoUer does kill me. 
That thou art alive, I swoond to see thee. 

Ape. Would thou would'st burst. 

Tim. Away thoa tedious Rogue, I am sorry I shall loae a stone 
by thee. 

Ape, Beast. 

Tm. Slave. 

Ape. Toad. 

Ttm. Rogue, Rogue, Rogue. 
I am sicke of this false world, and will love nought 
But even the meere necessities upon't: 
Then Tvnon presendy prepare thy grave : 
Lye where the light Fome of the Sea may beate 
Thy grave stone dayly, make thine Epitaph, 
That death in me, at others lives may laugh. 
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O thou sweete King-killer^ and deare divorce 

Twixt natorall Sanne and fire : thou bright defiler 

Of Hhneiu purest bed, thou valiant Mars, 

Thou ever, yong, fresh, loved, and delicate wooer. 

Whose blush doth thawe the consecrated Snow 

That lyes on Dians lap. 

Thou visible God, 

That sottldrest close Impossibilities, 

And mak'st them kisse ; that speak'st with everie Tongue 

To everie purpose : O thou touch of hearts, 

Thinke thy slave-man rebels, and by thy vertue 

Set them into confounding oddes, that Beasts 

May have the world in Empire. 

jlpe. Would 'twere so, 

But not till I am dead. lie say th'hast Gold : 
Thou wilt be throng'd too shortly. 

Tm. Throng'd too ? 

jipe. I. 

Tim, Thy backe I prythee. 

jipe. Live, and love thy misery. 

Tim, Long live so, and so dye. I am quit. 

jipe. Mo things like men, 
Eate Ttmon, and abhorre then. Exit Aptman. 

Enter the BanJeiti, 

1 Where should he have this Gold ? It is some poore Frag- 
ment, some slender Ort of his remainder : the meere want of 
Gold, and the falling from of his Friendes^ drove him into this 
MelanchoUy. 

2 It is nois'd 

He hath a masse of Treasure. 

3 Let us make the assay upon him, if he care not for't, he will 
supply us easily : if he covetously reserve it, how shall's get it ? 

2 True : for he beaies it not about him : 
Tit hid. 
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1 Is not this hee ? 
jflL Where ? 

2 Tis his description. 

3 He ? I know him. 
j4ll. Save thee Timon, 
Tim, Now Thecves, 

AIL Soldiers, not Theeves. 

Tim. Both too, and womens Sonnes. 

All, We are not Theeres, but men 
That much do want. 

Tim. Your greatest want is, you want much of meat : 
Why should you want ? Behold, the Earth hath Rootes : 
Within this Mile breake forth a hundred Springs : 
The Oakes beare Mast, the Briars Scarlet Heps, 
The bounteous Huswife Nature, on each bush, 
Layes her full Messe before you. Want ? why Want ? 

I We cannot lire on Grasse, on Berries, Water, 
As Beasts, and Birds, and Fishes. 

77. Nor on the Beasts themselves, the Birds & Fishes, 
You must eate men. Yet thankes I must you con, 
That you are Theeves prolest: that you worke not 
In holier shapes : For there is boundlesse Theft 
In limited Professions. Rascall Theeves 
Heere's Gold. Go, sucke the subtle blood o'th'Grape, 
Till the high Feavor seeth your blood to froth, 
And so scape hanging. Trust not the Physitian, 
His Antidotes are poyson, and he slayes 
Moe then you Rob : Take wealth, and lives together. 
Do ViUaine do, since you protest to doo't. 
Like Workemen, lie example you with Theevery : 
The Sunnes a Theefe, and with his great attradion 
Robbes the vaste Sea. The Moones an arrant Theefe, 
And her pale fire, she snatches from the Sunne. 
The Seas a Theefe, whose liquid Surge, resolves 
The Moone into Salt teares. The Earth's a Theefe, 
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That feeds and breeds by a composture stolne 
From gen'rall excrement : each thing's a Theefe. 
The Lawesy your curbe and whip, in their rough power 
Ha's unchecked Theft. Love not your selves, away, 
Rob one another, there's more Gokl, cut throates, 
All that you meete are Theeves : to Athens go, 
Breake open shoppes, nothing can you steale 
But Theeves do loose it : steale ksse, for this I give you. 
And Gold confound you howsoere : Amen. 

3. Has almost charm'd me from my Profession, by perswad- 
ing me to it* 

1 'Tis in the malice of mankinde, that he thus advises us not to 
have us thrive in our mystery. 

2 He beleeve him as an Enemy, 
And give over my Trade. 

I Let us first see peace in Athens, there is no time so miser- 
able, but a man may be true. Exit Thieves. 

Enter tie Steward to Timofu 

Stew, O you Gods ! 
Is yon'd despis'd and ruinous man my Lord ? 
Full of decay and fayling ? Oh Monument 
And wonder of good deeds, evilly bestow'd ! 
What an alteration of Honor has desp'rate want made ? 
What vilder thing upon the earth, then Friends, 
Who can bring Noblest mindes, to basest ends. 
How rarely does it meete with this times guise. 
When man was wisht to love his Enemies : 
Grant I may ever love, and rather woo 
Those that would mischcefc me, then those that doo. 
Has caught me in his eye, I will present my honest griefe 
Unto him ; and as my Lord, still serve him with my life. 
My deerest Master. 

77m. Away : what art thou i 

Stew, Have you forgot me. Sir ? 
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Tm. WhydMad^etbat? IhaiclbrsptaD 
Then, if thoo gnmt'aty th'ait a man. 
I hare forgot thcc;. 

Suw, An bonett poore aRTant of jonra. 

Tim. Then I know thee not: 
I nerer had booeft man about me, I all 
I kept were Ktunret, to aerre in meate to ViUainea. 

$t€w. The Gods are witnesae, 
NeVr did poore Steward weare a troer greefe 
For bif undone Lord, then mine eyes for yoo. 

71m. What, dost thon weepe ? 
Come neerer, then I lore tbee 
Becaoie thoa art a woman, and disdaim'ft 
Flinty mankinde : whose eyes do nerer give. 
But Uiorow Lust and Laughter : pittie's sleeping : 
Strange times that weepe with langhing, not with weepbg. 

Sinv. I begge of you to know me, good my Lord, 
T'accept my greefe, and whil'st this poore wealth lasts. 
To entertaine me as your Steward still. 

Tim, Had I a Steward 
So true, so just, and now so comfortable ? 
It almost tumes my dangerous Nature wilde. 
Let me behold thy £ice : Surely, this man 
Was borne of woman. 

Forgive my generall, and exceptlesse rashnesse 
You perpetual! sober Gods* I do proclaime 
One honest man : Mistake me not, but one : 
No more I pray, and bee's a Steward. 
How faine would I have hated all mankinde, 
And thou redeem'st thy selfe. But all save thee, 
I fell with Curses. 

Me thinkes thou art more honest now, then wise : 
For, by oppressing and betraying mee. 
Thou might'st have sooner got another Service : 
For many so arrive at second Masters, 
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Upon their first Lords necke. But tell me true, 

(For I must ever doubt, though ne're so sure) 

Is not thy kindnesse subtle, covetous, 

If not a Usuring kindnesse, and as rich men deale Guifts, 

Expeding in retume twenty for one ? 

Stew. No my most worthy Master, in whose Brest 
Doubt, and suspedt (alas) are plac'd too late : 
You should have fear'd ^se times, when you did Feast. 
SuspeA still comes, where an estate is least 
That which I shew, Heaven knowes, is meerely Love, 
Dutie, and Zeale, to your unmatched minde. 
Care of your Food and Living, and beleeve it. 
My most Honoured Lord, 
For any benefit that points to mee, 
Either in hope, or present, I'de exchange 
For this one wish, that you had power and wealth 
To requite me, by making rich your selfe. 

77m. Looke thee, 'tis so : thou singly honest man, 
Heere take : the Gods out of my miserie 
Ha's sent thee Treasure, Go, live rich and happy. 
But thus condition'd : Thou shalt build from men : 
Hate all, curse all, shew Charity to none, 
But let the famisht flesh slide from the Bone, 
Ere thou releeve the Begger. Give to dogges 
What thou denyest to men* Let Prisons swallow 'em, 
Debts wither 'em to nothing, be men like blasted woods 
And may Diseases licke up their false bloods. 
And so farewell, and thrive* 

Stew. O let me stay, and comfort you, my Master. 

Ttm. If thou hat'st Curses 
Stay not : flye, whil'st thou art blest and free : 
Ne're see thou man, and let me ne're see thee* Exit. 

Enter Poety and Pmnter. 

Pom, As I tooke note of the place, it cannot be Cure where 
he abides. 
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Put. Wlttt'ttobedioagbtflfkia? 
Does the Rmot hold fer 
TlisKlice'tff>fyiofGdd? 



Alcdiada reportt k : Phnmca aod Tombi^^ 
Had Cold ofluii. Hr fikewiie coridi'd 
Yooft $tnfftttg Sookfieriy with great ^saaiicjf. 
^tt waatf he gave ooto fait Sceward 
A uu^ff^y tunwnc* 

/W. Then dui breakn^ of hii^ 

Ha't beene hot a Trj for hb Friends ? 

Paimier. Nochii^ dae 

Yoo thai] tee him a Palme in Adient ^aine^ 
And flooriih with the higfaett : 
Therefore, 'tia not amiJte, we tender our lores 
To him, in this supposed distxesse of his : 
It will shew honestly in ns. 
And is ^tty likely, to loade oar poqxMcs 
With what they traraile for. 
If ft be a just and true report, that goes 
Of his having. 

Pttfl, What have you now 

'J'o pff sent onto him ? 

Pmnler, Nothing at this time 

But tny Visitation : onely I will promise him 
An rxcifltent Peece. 

Pttft, 1 must serve him so too ; 

TrII him of an intent that's comming toward him. 

Painlrr, Good as the best. 

Promiiing, is the vcrie Ayre o'th'Time ; 
It opens the eyes of Expectation. 
Performance, is ever the duller for his a^e. 
And but in the plainer and simpler kinde of people, 
The decde of Saying is quite out of use. 
To Promiic, is most Courtly and fashionable ; 
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Performance^ is a kinde of Will or Testament 
Which argues a great sicknesse in his judgement 
That makes iu 

Enter Ttmonjrom ku Cave. 

Timon, Excellent Workeman, 
Thou canst not paint a man so badde 
As is thy selfe. 

Poet, I am thinking 
What I shall say I have provided for him : 
It must be a personating of himselfe : 
A Satyre against the softnesse of Prosperity, 
With a Discoverie of the infinite Flatteries 
That follow youth and opulencie. 

Timon, Must thou needes 
Stand for a Villaine in thine owne Worke ? 
Wilt thou whip thine owne faults in other men ? 
Do sOy I have Gold for thee. 

Poet, Nay let's seeke him. 
Then do we sinne against our owne estate. 
When we may profit meete, and come too late. 

Painter, True: 
When the day serves before blacke-comer'd night ; 
Finde what thou want'st, by free and offer'd light. 
Come. 

Tm, He meete you at the tume : 
What a Gods Gold, that he is worshipt 
In a baser Temple, then where Swine fecde ? 
rris thou that rigg'st the Barke, and plow'st the Fome, 
Setlest admired reverence in a Slave, 
To thee be worshipt, and thy Saints for aye : 
Be crown'd with Plagues, that thee alone obay. 
Fit I meet them. 

Poet. Haile worthy Timon, 

Pain, Our late Noble Mastei^ 

VII. E 
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Timam. Hare I ooce fif'd 
To tee two hooeat meD ? 

Fort. Sir: 

Haviog often of your opeo Bountj tatted, 
Hearuig yoa weie retyr'd, your Friends fiJne o^ 
Whose thankele»e Natmet (O abhoned Spirits) 
Not all the Whippes of Heaven, are laige enough. 
What, to yoo. 

Whose Starre-like Noblenesse gare life and influence 
To their whole being ? I am rapt, and cannot co?er 
The monstrous bulke of this Ingratitude 
With any size of words. 

Ttmom, Let it go. 
Naked men may sec't the better : 
You that are honest, by being what yon are. 
Make them best seene, and knowne. 

Pmn, He, and my seUe 

Hare travail 'd in the great showre of your guifts. 
And sweetly felt it. 

Timon* I, you are honest man« 

Painter, We are hither come 
To offer you our senrice. 

Timon. Most honest men : 
Why how shall I requite you ? 
Can you eate Roots, and drinke cold water, no ? 

Both, What we can do, 
Weel do to do you service. 

Tim. Y'are honest men, 
Y'have heard that I have Gold, 
I am sure you have, speake truth, y'are honest men. 

Piun, So it is said my Noble Lord, but therefore 
Came not my Friend, nor I. 

Thnon, Good honest men : Thou draw'st a counterfet 
Best in all Athens, th'art indeed the best. 
Thou counterfet'st most lively. 
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Paitu So, 80, my Lord. 

Thfu E'ne so sir as I say. And for thy fi^on, 
Why thy Verse swels with stufFe so fine and smooth. 
That thou art even Natural! in thine Art 
But for all this (my honest Natur'd friends) 
I must needs say you have a little fault. 
Marry 'tis not monstrous in you, neither wish I 
You take much paines to mend. 

Bath. Beseech your Honour 

To make it knowne to us. 

Tm. You'l take it UL 

Both. Most thankefully, my Lord. 

Tonon. Will you indeed ? 

Both. Doubt it not worthy Lord. 

Thn. There's never a one of you but trusts a Knave, 
That mightily deceives you. 

Both. Do we, my Lord ? 

Thn. I, and you heare him cogge. 
See him dissemble, 

Know his grosse patchery, love him, feede him, 
Keepe in your bosome, yet remaine assur'd 
That he's a made-up Villaine. 

Pom. I know none such, my Lord. 

Poet. Nor L 

Ttnum. Looke you, 
I love you well, He give you Gold 
Rid me these Villaines from your companies : 
Hang them, or stab them, drowne them in a draught. 
Confound them by some course, and come to me. 
He give you Gold enough. 

Both. Name them my Lord, let's know them. 

Thn, You that way, and you this : 
But two in Company : 
Each man a part, all single, and alone. 
Yet an arch Villaine keepes him company : 
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If whqc tho» jft, two ViBwri AaD 

Cone Bot nmr 1ml Ifthoa 

B« wliae oae ViBaae ii, da 

Hcaoe, pocke, tfanr't Gold, job canr fer GoU je 

Yo« haire worke for nr ; tfaetr't paysenty tfacnoe. 

Yon are ao Alcmnitr, oiake Gold of dot: 

Out Rjicaa dogp^ 

Emiar Steward^ mid im SvmMiwrt, 

8umf» It is faioe that joo would ^leake widi Tiaa 
For he is aet to ooely to hiiiiieKey 
That sodiiog hot htmteUe, which lookes Mke mao. 
Is friendl^r widi htm. 

f # Sen Bring us to his Give. 

If is our fxift and promise to th'Atheniana 
To speake with TMmw. 

l« ^/ff» At all times alike 

Men are not still the same : 'twas Time and Greefes 
That ftwsi^ him thus. Time with his fairer hand, 
OArring the Fortunes of his former dayes. 
The former man may make him : bring us to him 
And chanced it as it may* 

Slew, Heere is his Care : 

PcKe and content be heere* Lord Tmon^ Thnon^ 
Looke Otttt and speake to Friends : Th'Athenians 
By two of their most rererend Senate greet thee : 
Speake to then^ Noble Tttnon. 

Enter Thnon out ofhU Cave, 

Tim, Thou Sunne that comforts bume, 
Speake and be hang'd : 
For each true word, a blister, and each felse 
Be as a Cantherizing to the root o'thToDgue, 
Coniuming it with speaking. 

I Worthy Timon. 
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Ton, Of none but such as y^ou. 
And you of Timon. 

I The Senators of Athens, greet thee Tlmoru 

Tim, I thanke them. 
And would send them backe the plague. 
Could I but catch it for them. 

1 O forget 
What we are sorry for our selves in thee : 
The Senators, with one consent of love, 
Intreate thee backe to Athens, who have thought 
On special! Dignities, which vacant lye 

For thy best use and wearing. 

2 They confesse 
Toward thee, forgetfulnesse too generall grosse ; 
Which now the publike Body, which doth sildome 
Play the iie-canter, feeling in it selfe 

A lacke of Tmotu ayde, hath since withall 

Of it owne fall, restraining ayde to Tmon^ 

And send forth us, to make their sorrowed render, 

Together, with a recompence more fruitfull 

Then their offence can weigh downe by the Dramme, 

I even such heapes and summes of Love and Wealth, 

As shall to thee blot out, what wrongs were theirs, 

And write in thee the figures of their bve. 

Ever to read them thine. 

Ttm. You witch me in it ; 

Surprize me to the very brinke of teares ; 
Lend me a Fooles heart, and a womans eyes, 
Aid He beweepe these comforts, worthy Senators. 

I Therefore so please thee to retume with us. 
And of our Athens, thine and ours to take 
The Captainship, thou shalt be met with thankes. 
Allowed with absolute power, and thy good name 
Live with Authoritie : so soone we shall drive backe 
Of jllcibiades th'approaches wild, 
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Who like a Bore too aayage, doth root up 
His Couotries peace. 

2 And ahakes his thieatning Sword 

Against the valles of Athens. 

I Theiefbre Tmom, 

Tim. Well sir, I will : therefore I will sir thus : 
If jflciBiadej kill my Countiymeny 
Let jllcihiadet know this of Timon, 
That Ttmom cares not* But if he sacke faire Athens, 
And take our goodly aged men by'th'Beards, 
Giying our holy Virgins to the staine 
Of contumelious, beastly, mad-brain'd wane : 
Then let him know, and tell him Timon speakes it. 
In pitty of our aged, and our youth, 
I cannot choose but tell him that I care not. 
And let him tak't at worst : For their Knives care not. 
While you have throats to answer. For my selfe. 
There's not a whittle, in th'uniuly Campe, 
But I do prize it at my love, beftMne 
The reverends Throat in Athens. So I leave you 
To the prote^on of the prosperous Gods, 
As Theeves to Keepers. 

Stew. Stay not, all's in vaine. 

71m. Why I was writing of my Epitaph, 
It will be seene to morrow* My long sidLoesse 
Of Health, and Living, now begins to mend. 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live still. 
Be jllclhiades your plague ; you his, 
And last so long enough. 

I We speake in vaine. 

7if». But yet I love my Country, and am not 
One that rejoyces in the common wracke. 
As common bruite doth put it, 

I. That's well ^ke. 

Ttm, Commend me to my loving Countreymen* 
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I These words become your lippes as they passe thorow them. 

a And enter in our eares, like great Triumphers 
In their applauding gates. 

Tim, Commend me to them, 

And tell them, that to ease them of their greefes, 
Their feares of Hostile strokes, their Aches losses, 
Their pangs of Love, with other incident throwes 
That Natures fragile Vessell doth susuine 
In lifes uncertaine voyage, I will some kindnes do them, 
He teach them to prevent wilde jilcihladej wrath. 

I I like this well, he will retume againe. 

Tim, I have a Tree which growes heere in my Close, 
That mine owne use invites me to cut downe. 
And shortly must I fell it. Tell my Friends, 
Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree. 
From high to low throughout, that who so please 
To stop Affiidlion, let them take his haste ; 
Come hither ere my Tree hath felt the Axe, 
And hang himselfe. I pray you do my greeting. 

Stew. Trouble him no further, thus you still shall 
Finde him. 

Thn. Come not to me againe, but say to Athens, 
Ttmon hath made his everlasting Mansion 
Upon the Beached Verge of the salt Flood, 
Who once a day with his embossed Froth 
The turbulent Surge shall cover ; thither come, 
And let my grave-stone be your Oracle : 
Lippes, let foure words go by, and Language end : 
What is amisse. Plague and Infedion mend. 
Graves onely be mens workes, and Death their gaine ; 
Simne, hide thy Beames, Ttmon hath done his raigne. 

Ea^ Timon* 

1 His discontents are unremoveably coupled to Nature. 

2 Our hope in him is dead : let us retume. 
And straine what other meanes is left unto us 
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In our deere perill. 

I It requires swift foot. Exeunt, 

Enter two other Senators^ with a Messenger* 

1 Thou hast painfully discovered : are his Files 
As full as thy report ? 

Mes, I have spoke the least. 

Besides his expedition promises present approach. 

2 We stand much hazard, if they bring not Timon. 
Mes. I met a Currier, one mine ancient Friend, 

Whom though in generall part we were opposed. 

Yet our old love made a particular force, 

And made us speake like Friends. This man was riding 

From Alcihiades to Timons Cave, 

With Letters of intreaty, which imported 

His Fellowship i^th'cause against your City, 

In part for his sake mov'd. 

Enter the other Senators, 

I Heere come our Brothers. 

3 No talke of Ttmon^ nothing of him expedl, 

The Enemies Drumme is heard, and fearefull scouring 

Doth choake the ayre with dust : In, and prepare, 

Ours is the fall I feare, our Foes the Snare. Exeunt, 

Enter a Souldier in the IVoods^ seeking Timon, 

Sol, By all description this should be the place. 
Whose heere ? Speake hoa. No answer ? What is this ? 
Tymon is dead, who hath out-stretcht his span. 
Some Beast reade this : There do's not live a Man. 
Dead sure, and this his Grave, what's on this Tomb, 
I cannot read : the Charradter He take with wax. 
Our Captaine hath in every Figure skill ; 
An ag'd Interpreter, though yong in dayes : 
Before proud Athens hee's set downe by this. 
Whose fall the marke of his Ambition is. Exit, 
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Trumpets sound. Enter Alcibiades with his Powers before 

Athens* 

Ale, Sound to this Coward, and lascivious Towne, 
Our terrible approach. Sounds a Parly. 

The Senators appeare upon the wals. 

Till now you have gone on, and iill'd the time 
With all Licentious measure, making your willes 
The scope of Justice. Till now, my selfe and such 
As slept within the shadow of your power 
Have wander'd with our traverst Armes, and breathed 
Our sufferance vainly : Now the time is flush, 
When crouching Marrow in the bearer strong 
Cries (of it selfe) no more : Now breathlesse wrong. 
Shall sit and pant in your great Chaires of ease. 
And pursie Insolence shall breake his winde 
With feare and horrid flight. 

I. Sen. Noble, and young ; 

When thy first greefes were but a meere conceit. 
Ere thou had'st power, or we had cause of feare. 
We sent to thee, to give thy rages Balme, 
To wipe out our Ingratitude, with Loves 
Above their quantitie. 

2 So did we wooe 

Transformed Ttmon^ to our Citties love 
By humble message, and by promist meanes : 
We were not all unkinde, nor all deserve 
The common stroke of warre. 

1 These walles of ours, 
Were not eredled by their hands, from whom 

You have receyv'd your greefe : Nor are they such. 
That these great Towres, Trophees, Schools shold fall 
For private faults in them. 

2 Nor are they living 
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Who were the motiyes that you first went out, 

(Shame that they wanted, cunning in excesse) 

Hath broke their hearts. March, Noble laA^ 

Into our City with thy Banoen ipred. 

By decimatioa and a tytked death ; 

If thy Rerenges hunger for that Food 

Which Nature loathes, take thou the desdn'd tenth. 

And by the hazard of the spotted dye. 

Let dye the spotted* 

I All hate not offended : 

For those that were, it is not square to take 
On those that are, Revenge : Crimes, like Lands 
Are not inherited, then deere Countryman, 
Bring in thy rankes, but leave without thy rage. 
Spare thy Athenian Cradle, and those Kin 
Which in the bluster of thy wrath must fidl 
With those that have offended, like a Shepheard, 
Approach the Fold, and cull th'infeded forth. 
But kill not altogether. 

a What thou wilt. 

Thou rather shalt inforce it with thy smile. 
Then hew too*t, with thy Sword* 

1 Set but thy foot 

Against our nimpyr'd gates, and they shall ope : 
So thou wilt send thy gentle heart before. 
To say thou't enter Friendly. 

a Throw thy Glove, 

Or any Token of thine Honour else. 
That thou wilt use the warres as thy redresse. 
And not as our Confusion : All thy Powers 
Shall make their harbour in our Towne, till wee 
Have seal'd thy full desire. 

Jle. Then there's my Glove, 

Desend and open your unchaiged Ports, 
Those Enemies of Timmhi, and mine owne 
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Whom you your selves shall set oat for reproofe. 
Fall and no more ; and to attooe your feares 
With my more Noble meaning, not a man 
Shall passe his quarter, or ofiend the streame 
Of Regular Justice in your Citties bounds, 
Sot shall be remedied to your publique Lawes 
At neaf lesl sbbspcc, 

Botk Tis most Nobly ^ken, 

jflc. Descend, and keepe your words. 

EttUr a Mestenger. 

Met. My Noble General], Ttmon is dead, 
Etttomb'd upon the very hemme o'th'Sea, 
And on his GraTestooe, this Insculpture which 
With wax I brought away : whose soft Impression 
I n terprets for my poore ignorance. 

Ak'Umdes reades the Efitaph. 

Heere lies a wretched Coarse^ of wretched Soule bereft^ 

Seek not my name, A Plague consume you^ nicked Caitifi left : 

Heere lye I Ttmon^ who altvCy all iivmg men did hate^ 

Passe hy^ and curse tbyfSl^ but passe and stay not here thy gate. 

These well exprease in thee thy latter spirits : 

Though thou abhorrd'st in us our humane griefes, 

Scomd'st our Braines flow, and thoee our droplets, wluch 

From niggard Nature fall ; yet Rich Conceit 

Taught thee to make vast Neptune weepe for aye 

On thy low Graye, on faults forgiven. Dead 

Is noble T/jnon, of whose Memorie 

Heereafter more. Bring me into your Citie, 

And I will use the Olive, with my Sword : 

Make war breed peace ; make peace stint war, make each 

Prescribe to other, as each others Leach. 

Liet our Drummes strike. Exeumi. 
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THE TRAGEDIE OF 

JULIUS C^SAR. 

A^lus Primus. Scxna Prima. 

Enter Flavius^ Murellui^ and certame Commoners over the Stage. 

Flaviuj, 
lEnce : home you idle Creatures, get you home : 




Is this a Holiday ? What, know you not 
(Being Mechanical!) you ought not walke 
Upon a labouring day, without the signe 
Of your Profession ? Speake, what Trade art thou ? 

Car, Why Sir, a Carpenter. 

Mar, Where is thy Leather Apron, and thy Rule ? 
What dost thou with thy best Apparrell on ? 
You sir, what Trade are you ? 

Cobl, Truely Sir, in resped of a fine Workman, I am but as 
you would say, a Cobler. 

Mur, But what Trade art thou ? Answer me diredtly. 

Cob. A Trade Sir, that I hope I may use, with a nfe Con- 
science, which is indeed Sir, a Mender of bad soules. 

Fla, What Trade thou knave ? Thou naughty knave, what 
Trade? 

Cobl Nay I beseech you Sir, be not out with me : yet if you 
be out Sir, I can mend you. 

Mur, What mcan'st thou by that ? Mend mee, thou sawcy 
Fellow ? 
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Cob. Why nr, Cobble you. 

Fku Thou art a Cobler, art thou ? 

Cob. Truly sir, all that I live by, is with the Aule : I meddle 
with DO Tradesmans matters, nor womeos matters ; but withal I 
am indeed Sir, a Surgeon to old shooes : when they are in great 
danger, I recover them. As proper men as ever trod upon 
Neats Leather, have gone upon my handy-worke. 

F!a. But wherefore art not in thy Shop to day ? 
Why do'st thou leade these men about the streets ? 

Cob. Truly sir, to weare out their shooes, to get my selfe into 
more worke. But indeede sir, we make Holyday to see C^/or, 
and to rejoyce in his Triumph. 

Mur. Wherefore rejoyce ? 
What Conquest brings he home ? 
What Tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in Captive bonds his Chariot Wheeles ? 
You Blockes, you stones, you worse then senslesse things : 
O you hard hearts, you cruell men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey many a time and oft ? 
Have you climb'd up to Walles and Battlements, 
To Towres and Windowes ? Yea, to Chimney tops, 
Your Infants in your Armes, and there have sate 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey passe the streets of Rome : 
And when you saw his Chariot but appeare, 
Have you not made an Universall shout. 
That Tyber trembled underneath her bankes 
To heare the replication of your sounds. 
Made in her Concave Shores ? 
And do you now put on your best attyre ? 
And do you now cull out a Holyday ? 
And do you now strew Flowers in his way. 
That comes in Triumph over Pompeyet blood ? 
Be gone, 
Runne to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
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Pray to the Gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this Ingratitude. 

Ela. G09 go, good Countrymen, and for this fault 
Assemble all the poore men of your sort ; 
Draw them to Tyber bankes, and weepe your teares 
Into the Channell, till the lowest streame 
Do kisse the most exalted Shores of all. 

Exeunt all the Commoners » 
See where their basest mettle be not mov'd. 
They vanish tongue-tyed in their guiltinesse : 
Go you downe that way towards the Capitoll, 
This way will I : Disrobe the Images, 
If you do finde them deckt with Ceremonies. 

Mur. May we do so ? 
You know it is the Feast of Lupercall. 

Fla. It is no matter, let no Images 
Be hung with Casart Trophees : lie about. 
And drive away the Vulgar from the streets ; 
So do you too, where you perceive them thicke. 
These growing Feathers, pluckt from desars wing, 
Will make him flye an ordinary pitch. 
Who else would soare above the view of men, 
And keepe us all in servile fearefulnesse* Exemni, 

Enter Catar^ Antony for the Coune^ Calphurma^ Portia^ Dechu^ 
Cicero, Brutus, Caiiiuif Caska^ a Soothsayer: rfter them 
Murellus and Fiaviui. 

Cdi, Caiphurma, 

Cask, Peace ho, Cdsar speaket. 

Citj, CalpbumUu 

Calp, Heere my Lord. 

Cits. Stand you direfUy in Antmut^t way. 
When he doth run his course. Antonio. 

Ant. Cssar^ my Lord. 

C£s. Forget not in your speed Antonio^ 
To touch Caiphumia : for our Elders say. 
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The Barren touched in this holy chace. 
Shake off their stenile curae. 

jint, I shall remember^ 

When Casar sayes, Do this ; it is perform'd. 

Cits, Set on, and leave no CeTenx>ny out. 

Sooth, Citian 

Cits. Ha ? Who calles ? 

Ciui, Bid every noyse be still : peace jret againe. 

Cm, Who is it in the presse, that calles on me ? 
I heare a Tongue shriller then all the Musicke 
Cry, Cajor : Speake. Casar is tum'd to heare. 

Sooth, Beware the Ides of March. 

Css, What man is that ? 

Br. A Sooth-sayer bids you beware the Ides of March. 

Cms, Set him before me, let me see his face. 

Cassi, Fellow, come from the throng, look upon Casar, 

Cas, What sayst thou to me now? Speak once againe. 

Sooth, Beware the Ides of March. 

Cos, He is a Dreamer, let us leave him : Passe. 

Sennet, Exeunt, Manet Brut. Cass, 

CasiL Will you go see the order of the course ? 

Brut, Not I. 

Caesi I pray you do. 

Brut. I am not Gamesom : I do lacke some part 
Of that quicke Spirit that is in jfntony : 
Let me not hinder Caseius your desires ; 
lie leave you. 

Caisu Brutus^ I do observe you now of late : 
I have not firom your eyes, that gentlenesse 
And shew of Love, as I was wont to have : 
You beare too stubbome, and too strange a hand 
Orer your Friend, that k>ve« jou. 

Bm, Cmsmu^ 

Be not decetvM : If I have veyPd my looke, 
I tame the tnMible of my Cottntenance 
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Meerely upon my aelfc. Vexed I am 

Of late, with passions of some difference^ 

Conceptions onely proper to my selfe. 

Which give some foyle (perhaps) to my Behaviours : 

But let not therefore my good Friends be greev'd 

(Among which number Ciushu be you one) 

Nor construe any further my negledt, 

Then that poore Bruitu with himselfe at warre, 

Forgets the shewes of Love to other men. 

Ciutt. Then Brutw^ I have much mistook your passion, 
By meanes whereof, this Brest of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy Cogitations. 
Tell me good Brutiu^ Can you see your face ? 

Brutui, No Catiitu : 
For the eye sees not it selfe but by refledion. 
By some other things. 

Cajsitu, 'Tis just. 

And it is very much lamented BnUus^ 
That you have no such Mirrors, as will tume 
Your hidden worthinesse into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow : 
I have heard. 

Where many of the best respedt in Rome, 
(Except immortall Csior) speaking of BnUtu^ 
And groaning underneath this Ages yoake, 
Have wish'd, that Noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers, would you 
Leade me Catiiui ? 

That you would have me seeke into my selfe^ 
For that which is not in me ? 

Cat, Therefore good Bruhu^ be prepared to heare : 
And since you know, you cannot see your selfe 
So well as by Refledion ; I your Glasse, 
Will modestly discover to your selfe« 
That of your selfe, which you yet know not of. 
▼u. p 
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And be not jealous on me, gentle Bruiui : 
Were I a common Laughter, or did use 
To stale with ordinary Oathes my love 
To every new Protester : if you know. 
That I do fawne on men, and hugge them hard. 
And after scandall them : Or if you know. 
That I professe my selfe in Banquetting 
To all the Rout, then hold me dangerous. 

Fhuruif mi Shout. 

Bru, What meanes this Showdng i 
I do feare, the People choose Csssu^ 
For their King. 

CaisL I, do you feare it ? 
Then must I thinke jrou would not have it ao* 

Bru. I would not Catiiiu^ yet I love him well i 
But wherefore do you hold me heere so long i 
What is it, that you would impart to me ? 
If it be ought toward the generall good. 
Set Honor in one eye, and Death i'th otfaefi 
And I will looke on both indifferently t 
For let the Gods so speed mee, as I love 
The name of Honor, more then I feare death. 

Caiii, I know that vertue to be in you BnUuSf 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, Honor is the subject of my Story : 
I cannot tell, what you and other men 
Thinke of this life. But for my smgle 8el£s» 
I had as liefe not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a Thing, as I my selfe» 
I was borne free as Casary so were you. 
We both have fed as well, and we can bolh 
Endure the Winters cold, as well as hee; 
For once, upon a Rawe and Gustte day. 
The troubled Tyber, chafing with her Sh(»iei» 
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Casar saide to me, Dar'st thou Caiiitu now 

Leape in with me into this angry Floody 

And swim to yonder Point ? Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 

And bad him follow : so indeed he did. 

The Torrent roar'd, and we did bufiet it 

With lusty Sinewes, throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of Controverne. 

But ere we could arrive the Point proposed, 

Caiar cride, Helpe me Casitiu^ or I sinke. 

I (as JEneat^ our great Ancestor, 

Did from the Flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 

The old Anchyses beare) so, from the waves of Tyber 

Did I the tyred Cottar : and this Man, 

Is now become a God, and Catiiiu is 

A wretched Creature, and must bend his body, 

If C^iar carelesly but nod on him. 

He had a Feaver when he was in Spaioe, 

And when the Fit was on him, I did marke 

How he did shake : 'Tis true, this God did shake, 

His Coward lippes did firom their colour flj^e. 

And that same Eye, whose bend doth awe the World, 

Did loose his Lustre : I did heare him grone : 

I, and that Tongue of his, that bad the Romans 

Marke him, and write his Speeches in their Bookes, 

Alas, it cried. Give me some drinke Tl/mifi/, 

As a sicke Girle : Ye Gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the Majesticke world. 

And beare the Palme alone, 

SboMt. Flourui. 

Bru, Another generall shout ? 
I do beleeve, that these applauses are 
For some new Honors, that are heap'd on Cmar, 

Casiu Why roan, he doth bestride the narrow world 
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Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walke under his huge legges, and peepe about 
To finde our selves dishonourable Graves. 
Men at sometime, are Masters of their Fates* 
The fault (deere Brutus) is not in our Starres, 
But in our Selves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Casar : What should be in that C£sar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more then yours ? 
Write them together : Yours, is as ^e a Name : 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth aswell : 
Weigh them, it is as heavy : Conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will start a Spirit as soone as Casar, 
Now in the names of all the Gods at once, 
Upon what meate doth this our C£sar feede, 
That he is growne so great ? Age, thou art sharo'd. 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of Noble Bloods. 
When went there by an Age, since the great Flood, 
But it was fam'd with more then with one man ? 
When could they say (till now) that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide Walkes incompast but one man ? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and Roome enough 
When there is in it but one onely man. 

! you and I, have heard our Fathers say. 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
Th'etemaU Divell to keepe his State in Rome, 
As easily as a King. 

Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous : 
What you would worke me too, I have some ayme : 
How I have thought of this, and of these times 

1 shall recount heereafter. For this present, 

I would not so (with love I might intreat you) 
Be any further moov'd : What you have said, 
I will consider : what you have to say 
I will with patience heare, and finde a time 
Both meete to heare, and answer such high things. 
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Till then, my Noble Friend, chew upon this : 
Brutw had rather be a Villager, 
Then to repute himselfe a Sonne of Rome 
Under these hard Conditions, as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cass'u I am glad that my weake words 
Have strucke but thus much shew of fire from Brutiu, 

Enter C^iar and bii Traine. 

Bru. The Games are done, 
And C£sar is returning. 

Cassi As they passe by, 
Plucke Caika by the Sleeve, 
And he will (after his sowre fashion) tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to day. 

Bru, I will do so : but looke you Caiiiui, 
The angry spot doth glow on Cittars brow. 
And all the rest, looke like a chidden Traine ; 
Caiphumia^s Cheeke is pale, and Cicero 
Lookes with such Ferret, and such fiery eyes 
As we have seene him in the Capitoll 
Being crost in Conference, by some Senators. 

Cassi, Caiia will tell us what the matter it. 

Cai* jfntonio* 

Ant. Casar, 

Cat, Let me have men about me, that are fat, 
Sleeke-headed men, and such as sleepe a-nights : 
Yond Cassius has a leane and hungry looke, 
He thinkes too much : such men are dangerous. 

Anl, Feare him not Catar^ he's not dangerous. 
He is a Noble Roman, and well given. 

C<f/. Would he were fatter ; But I feare him not : 
Yet if my name were lyable to feare, 
I do not know the man I should avoyd 
So soone as that spare Cauiut. He reades much, 
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He is a great Observer, and he lookes 

Quite through the Deeds of men. He loves no Playes, 

As thou dost Antony : he heares no Musicke ; 

Seldoroe he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 

As if he mock'd himselfe, and scom'd his ^irit 

That could be moy'd to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he, be never at hearts ease, 

Whiles they behold a greater then themselves, 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd. 

Then what I feare : for alwayes I am Casar^ 

Come on my right hand, for this eare is deafe. 

And tell me truely, what thou think'st of him. 

Senmt. Exeunt Caiar amiiu Trmme, 

Cask. You pul'd me by the cloake, would you speake with 
me? 

Bru. I Caiia^ tell us what hath chanc'd to day 
That C£sar lookes so sad. 

CaiL Why you were with him, were you not ? 

Bru, I should not then aske Caiia what had chanc'd. 

CasL Why there was a Crowne offered him ; & being ofier'd 
him, he put it by with the backe of his hand thus, and then the 
people fell a shouting. 

Bru. What was the second noyse for i 

Cask. Why for that too. 

CasA. They shouted thrice : what was the last cry for ? 

Cask. Why for that too. 

Bru. Was the Crowne ofier'd him thrice ? 

Cask, I marry was't, and hee put it by thrice, everie time 
gentler then other ; and at every putting by, mine honest Neigh- 
bors showted. 

Cassi. Who offered him the Crowne ? 

Cask. Why Antowf. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casia. 

Caska. I can as well bee hang'd as tell the manner of it : It 
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wai Dieere Foolerie, I did not nwrkc it. I M«W Mtirle jfntmj 
offer him a Crowne, yet 'twas not a Crowoc neither, 'twM one 
of these Coronets : and oi I told you, hee put it by OQce : but 
for all [hat, to my thinking, he would fame have had 11 Then 
her offered it to him agBine : tliun hee put it by agiiine : but to 
my thinking, he woi very louth \o ky hi* Gngeni otT it. And 
then he offered it the third time ; hce put it the third time by, 
sod still as hee refus'd it, the rabblenient howled, and clapp'd 
their chopt hands, and ll)rew uppe their sweaue Nighi-cuppea, and 
uttered nich a deale of sciDking breath, because CMmr rcfui'd tho 
Crowne, that it had (almost) choaked Csiar .• for hee iwoondedf 1 
and fell downc at it : And for mine ownc part, 1 durn nut Uugh, | 
fiir feirv of opening my Lippcs, and rtceyving the bad Ayre. 

Cati'i. But soft 1 pray you ; what, did Ctiar ewound i 

Caii. He fell downc in (he Market-place, and foam'd at 
mouth, and was speechlesse. 

Brvl. 'Tis »cry like he hath the Falling ncknesM. 

Caiii. No, Ctiar hath it not : but yOD, Uld I, 
And hocent Caika, we have the Falling (icknesse. 

Caii. I know rtot what you meane by that, bat I am sun 
Cdjor fell downe. If the tag-ragge people did not clap him, and 
hissc him, according as he pleai'd, and displeas'd them, as they 
ate to doe the PJayera in the Theatre, I am no true man. 

Bna. What said he, when he came unio himselfe ? 

Cask, Marry, before he fell downe, when he percciv'd the 
common Heard was glad he refus'd the Ctowne, he pluckt me 
Ope his Doublet, and offer'd them his Throat to cut ; and I had 
beme a man of any Occupation, if I would not have taken him at 
a word, I would I might goe to Hell among the Rogues, and so 
hee feU. When lie came to himselfc againe, he« said, if hee 
had done, or said any thing amisse, he desir'd their Worships to 
thinke it was hi* infirmltie. Three or foure Wenches where I 
Hood, cryed, Alasse good Soule, and forgave him with all their 
bearta : But there's no heed to be taken of them ; if Ctiar had 
■ub'd their Moihen, they would have done no lease. 
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Csd. Kif , jBd I idi foi tfai, Ik K^ looke ]m M'&ce 
&^ dboat dnc ■Bdeiflbood k■l^ laif d ji oae iBOiiKry 
■nds : DK nr hIbcovbc poi^ii wGrecBCtD 
I codrl trM jrm ■«« ■ewn too : MbmOm jsd 
for foBmg ScaHSa oiE Camn Imiga^ave pit to 
JOB vdL There was nofc Foolok vd ; if I onld 

dull WiD 3foa iiqipe widb ae to )^ic, Cmdm? 

Csd. No, I am pfow'd ferth. 

Cdwix. WiO 700 Dine with Bc to mnov > 

CW. I, if I be afite, and yovr minde hold, aod yovr 
Diooer worth the catiDg. 

(Ufju Goody I wi^exptAjcn. 

Cask. Doe ao : ^icwdl bodi. Rai. 

Bm. What a fahot fellow it this growne to be ? 
He was qoidL Metde, when he went to Schoolc 

CauL 80 is he oow, in cxecntioo 
Of aoj bold, or Noble Entnprize, 
How-«Ter he pots on thb tardie forme : 
This Rodenrssr is a Sawce to his good Wo, 
Which g^TCS men tfomacke to digest his woids 
i^idi better Appetite. 

Brut. And so it is : 
For this time I will leave yon : 
To morrow, if yon please to qxake with me^ 
I will come home to yon : or if you will. 
Come home to me, and I will wait for yoo. 

Casiu I will doe so : till then, thinke of d>e Woiid. 

Eaai Brmhu, 
Well Brutuif thoa art Noble : yet I see. 
Thy Honourable Mettle may be wrought 
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From that it is dispos'd : therefore it is meet. 

That Noble mindes keepe ever with their likes : 

For who so firme, that cannot be seduc'd I 

Casar doth beare me hard, but he loves Brutus. 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Casslus^ 

He should not humor me. I will this Night, 

In severall Hands, in at his Windowes throw, 

As if they came from severall Citizens, 

Writings, all tending to the great opinion 

That Rome holds of his Name : wherein obscurely 

Casars Ambition shall be glanced at 

And after this, let Casar seat him sure. 

For wee will shake him, or worse dayes endure. Exit. 

Thunder^ and Lightning. Enter Caska^ and Cicero. 

Cic. Good even, Casia : brought you Cssar home ? 
Why are you breathlesse, and why stare you so ? 

Casi, Are not you mov'd, when all the sway of Earth 
Shakes, like a thing unfirme ? O Cicero^ 
1 have seene Tempests, when the scolding Winds 
Have rivM the knotde Oakes, and I have seene 
Th'ambitious Ocean swell, and rage, and foame, 
To be exalted with the threatning Clouds : 
But never till to Night, never till now, 
Did I goe through a Tempest-dropping-fire. 
Eyther there is a Civill strife in Heaven, 
Or else the World, too sawcie with the Gods, 
Incenses them to send destrudtion. 

Cic. Why, saw you any thing noore wonderful! ? 

Cask, A common slave, you know him well by sight, 
Held up his left Hand, which did flame and bume 
Like twende Torches joyn'd ; and yet his Hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remained unscorch'd« 
Besides, I ha' not since put up my Sword, 
Against the Capitoll I met a Lyon, 
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Who glaz'd upon me, and went surly by. 
Without annoying me. And there were drawne 
Upon a heape, a hundred gastly Women, 
Transformed with their feare, who swore, they saw 
Men, ali in fire, walke up and downe the streetes. 
And yesterday, the Bird of Night did sit^ 
Even at Noone-day, upon the Market place, 
Howting, and shreeking. When these Prodigies 
Doe so conjo3mtly meet, let not men say, 
These are their Reasons, they are Naturall : 
For I beleeve, they are portentous things 
Unto the Clymate, that they point upon. 

Ck, Indeed, it is a strange disposed time 
But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Cleane from the purpose of the things themselves. 
Comes C^sar to the Capitol! to morrow ? 

Cask. He doth : for he did bid Antomo 
Send word to you, he would be there to morrow. 

Ctc. Good-night then, Caska : 
This disturbed Skie is not to walke in. 

Cask. Farewell Cicero. £xii Cleero, 

Enter Caaiiu. 

Cassu Who's there ? 

Cask. A Roma&e. 

Cassi, Caskof by your Voyce. 

Cask. Your Bare is good. 
CasssuSf what ^^ght is this ? 

Cassi, A very pleasing Night to honest men. 

Cask, Who erer knew the Heavens menace so ? 

Cassi Those that have knowne the Earth so fiill of faults. 
For my part, I have walk'd about the streets. 
Submitting me unto the perillous Night | 
And thus unbraced, Caskof as you see. 
Have bar'd my Bosome to the Thunder-stone : 
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And when the crosse blew Lightning seem'd to open 
The Brest of Heaven, I did present my selfe 
Even in the ayme, and very flash of it. 

Ciuk. But wherefore did you so much tempt the Heavens ? 
It is the part of men, to feare and tremble. 
When the most mighde Gods, by tokens send 
Such dreadfull Heraulds, to astonish us. 

Cassi, You are dull, Quia, 
And those sparkes of Life, that should be in a Roman, 
You doe want, or else you use not; 
You looke pale, and gaze, and put on feare. 
And cast your selfe in wonder, 
To see the strange impatience of the Heavens : 
But if you would consider the true cause. 
Why all these Fires, why all these gliding Ghosts, 
Why Birds and Beasts, from qualitie and kinde. 
Why Old men, Fooles, and Children calculate. 
Why all these things change from their Ordinance, 
Their Natures, and pre-formed Faculties, 
To nnonstrous qualitie ; why you shall finde. 
That Heaven hath infiis'd them with these Spirits^ 
To make them Instruments of feare^ and warning. 
Unto some monstrous State. 
Now could I {Catia) name to thee a man. 
Most like this dreadfiiU ^^lght, 
That Thunders, Lightens, opens Graves^ and roarea^ 
As doth the Lyon in the CapkoU : 
A man no mightier then thy seHe, or me. 
In personall adtion ; yet procfigious growne. 
And fearefuU, as these strange eruptions are. 

Cash Tib Csiar that you meane: 
Is it not, Casitus? 

Cassi, Let it be who it is : for Romans now 
Have Thewes, and Limbes, like to their Ancestors ; 
But woe the while, our Fathers mindes are dead. 
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And we are governed with our Mothers spirits. 
Our yoake, and sufferance, shew us Womanish. 

Cask. Indeed, they say, the Senators to morrow 
Meane to establish C£sar as a King: 
And he shall weare his Crowne by Sea, and Land, 
In every place, save here in Italy. 

Ciusu I know where I will weare this Dagger then ; 
Ciusitu fi'om Bondage will deliver Casitui : 
Therein, yee Gods, you make the weake most strong; 
Therein, yee Gods, you Tyrants doe defeat. 
Nor Stonie Tower, nor Walls of beaten Brasse, 
Nor ajrre-lesse Dungeon, nor strong Linkes of Iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit : 
But Life being wearie of these worldly Barres, 
Never lacks power to dismisse it selfe. 
If I know this, know all the World besides. 
That part of Tyrannie that I doe beare, 
I can shake off at pleasure. Thunder stlU. 

Cask, So can I : 

So every Bond-man in his owne hand beares 
The power to cancell his Captivitie. 

Casii, And why should Cssar be a Tyrant then ? 
Poore man, I know he would not be a Wolfe, 
But that he sees the Romans are but Sheepe : 
He were no Lyon, were not Romans Hindes. 
Those that with haste will make a mightie fire. 
Begin it with weake Strawes. What trash is Rome ? 
What Rubbish, and what Ofiall ? when it serves 
For the base matter, to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Cmsar. But oh Griefe, 
Where hast thou led me ? I (perhaps) speake this 
Before a willing Bond-man : then I know 
My answere must be made. But I am arm'd, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Cask. You speake to Caskof and to such a man, 
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That 18 no flearing Tell-tale. Hold, my Hand : 
Be factious for redresse of all these Griefes, 
And I will set this foot of mine as farrey 
As who goes farthest 

Ceusu There's a Bargaine made. 

Now know you, Caska^ I have mov'd already 
Some certaine of the Noblest minded Romans 
To under-goe, with me, an Enterprize, 
Of Honourable dangerous consequence ; 
And I doe know by this, they stay for me 
In Pompeyei Porch : for now this fearefiill Night, 
There is no stirre, on walking in the streetes ; 
And the Complexion of the Element 
Is Favors, like the Worke we have in hand. 
Most Bloodie, fierie, and most terrible. 

Enter Cinna. 

Casio. Stand close a while, for heere comes one in haste. 

CaisL 'Tis Cinmiy I doe know him by his Gate, 
He is a friend. Cinmif where haste you so ? 

CmtuL To finde out you : Who's that, Metdius Cymber f 

Caisi, No, it is Caska^ one incorporate 
To our Attempts. Am I not stay'd for, Ctnnaf 

Cinna. I am glad on't. 
What a fearefull Night is this ? 
There's two or three of us have seene strange sights. 

Casiu Am I not stay'd for ? tell me. 

Citma, Yes, you are. O Cassius^ 
If you could but winne the Noble BruHu 
To our party 

Cassi. Be you content. Good Cinna^ take this Paper, 
And looke you lay it in the Pretors Chayre, 
Where Bruhu may but finde it : and throw this 
In at his Window : set this up with Waxe 
Upon old Brutus Statue : all this done. 
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Rq)aire to Pompeyu Porch, where you shall finde us. 
Is Decitu Brutus and TrdMmlui there ? 

Ctmuu Ally but MeteBus Cymher^ and hee's gone 
To seeke you at your house : Well, I will hie, 
And so bestow these Papers as you bad me. 

Casiu That done, repayre to Pompeyet Theater. Exii Coma. 
Come Catka^ you and I will yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his house : three parts of him 
Is ours alreadie, and the man entire 
Upon the next encounter, yeelds him ours. 

Cask, O, he sits high in all the Peoples hearts : 
And that which would appeare Offence in us, 
His Countenance, like richest Alchyme, 
Will change to Vertue, and to Worthinesse, 

Cassi. Him, and his worth, and our great need of him. 
You have right well conceited : let us goe, 
For it is after Mid-night, and ere day, 
We will awake him, and be sure of him. Exeunt, 

ASlus Secundus. 

Enter Brutus m his Orchard, 

Brut. What Lucius^ hoe ? 
I cannot, by the progresse of the Starres, 
Give guesse how neere to day — Lucius, I say ? 
I would it were my fault to sleepe so soiudly. 
When LuciuSf when ? awake, I say : what Lucius ? 

Enter Lucius, 

Luc, Call'd you my Lord ? 
Brut, Get me a Tapor in my Study, Lucius : 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc, I will, my Lord. Exit, 

Brut, It must be by his death : and for my part, 
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I know DO personall cause, to spurae at him. 

But for the generalL He would be crown'cL : 

How that might change his nature, there's the question i 

It is the bright day, that brings forth the Adder, 

And that craves warie walking : Crowne him that, 

And then I graunt we put a Sting in him, 

That at his will he may doe danger with. 

Th'abuse of Greatnesse, is, when it dis-joynes 

Remorse from Power : And to ^)eake truth of C^iOTf 

I have not knowne, when his Af!edtions sway'd 

More then his Reason. But 'tis a common proofe. 

That Lowlynesse is young Ambitions Ladder, 

Whereto the Climber upward tumes his Face : 

But when he once attaines the upmost Round, 

He then unto the Ladder tumes his Backe, 

Lookes in the Clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend : so Qiiar may ; 

Then least he may, prevent And since the Quarrell 

Will beare no colour, for the thing he is. 

Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented. 

Would runne to these, and these extremities : 

And therefore thinke him as a Serpents egge. 

Which hatch'd, would as his kinde grow mischievous ; 

And kill him in the shell. 

Enter Ludtu. 

Luc, The Taper bumeth in your Closet, Sir : 
Searching the Window for a Flint, I found 
This Paper, thus seal'd up, and I am sure 
It did not lye there when I went to Bed. 

Ghei him the Letter. 
Brut, Get you to Bed agabe, it is not day : 
Is not to morrow (Boy) the first of March ^ 
Luc, I know not. Sir. 
Brut, Looke m the Calendar, and bring me word. 
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Luc. I will, Sir. Esui. 

Brut, The exbaladons, whizzing in the ayre. 
Give 80 much light, that I may reade by them. 

Opens the Letiar^ and reades. 
Brutus thou slcep*st ; awake, and see thy selfe : 
Shall Rome^ Isfc, speake^ strike^ redresse* 
Brutus, thou sleeps st : awake. 
Such instigations have beene often dropt. 
Where I have tooke them up : 
Shall Rome^ bfc. Thus must I piece it out : 
Shall Rome stand under one mans awe ? What Rome ? 
My Ancestors did firom the streetes of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a King. 
Speake, strike, redresse. Am I entreated 
To speake, and strike ? O Rome, I make thee promise, 
If the redresse will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full Petition at the hand of Brutus. 

Enter Lucius, 

Luc. Sir, March is wasted fifteene dayes. Knocke wittm. 

Brut. 'Tis good. Go to the Gate, some body knocks : 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Casar^ 

I have not slept. 

Betweene the adting of a dreadfiill thing. 

And the first motion, all the Interim is 

Like a Phantasma, or a hideous Dreame : 

The Genius, and the mortall Instruments 

Are then in councell ; and the state of a man. 

Like to a little Kingdome, suffers then 

The nature of an Insurre^on. 

Enter Lucius, 

Luc, Sir, 'tis your Brother Cassias at the Doore, 
Who doth desire to see you. 

Brut, Is he alone ? 

Luc. No, Sir, there are moe with him. 
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BruL Doe you know them ? 

Luc. No, Sir, their Hats are pluckt about their Eares, 
Aud halfe their Faces buried in their Cloakes, 
That by no meanes I may discover them. 
By any marke of ^?our. 

BruU Let 'em enter: 

They are the Faction. O Conspiracie, 
Sham'st thou to shew thy dang'rous Brow by Night, 
When evills are most free ? O then, by day 
Where wilt thou finde a Caveme darke enough. 
To maske thy monstrous Visage ? Seek none Conspiracie, 
Hide it in Smiles, and Afi^bilitie : 
For if thou path thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebtu it selfe were dimme enough. 
To hide thee from prevention. 

Enter the Corufiratort^ Casshu^ Caiia, Dechu^ CmnOf MeteBiUf 

and Trebamtu. 

Cats, I thinke we are too bold upon your Rest : 
Good morrow Brutus^ doe we trouble you ? 

Brut, I have beene up this howre, awake all Night : 
Know I these men, that come along with you ? 

Cass. Yes, every man of them ; and no man here 
But honors you : and every one doth wish. 
You had but that opinion of your selfe, 
Which every Noble Roman beares of you. 
This is Trebomus. 

Brut. He is welcome hither. 

Cass. This, Decius Brutus. 

Brut. He is welcome too. 

Cass. This, Casia ; this, Chma: and this, Metdhu Cymher, 

Brut, They are all welcome. 
What watchfull Cares doe interpose themselves 
Betwixt your Eyes, and Night ? 

Cass, Shall I entreat a word ? . They whisper. 

viu ^ o 
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Deems. Here lyes the East : doth not the Day breake heere ? 

Ciui. No. 

Cin, O pardon, Sir, it doth ; and yon grey LineSy 
That fret the Clouds, are Messengers of Day. 

Cast. You shall confesse, that you are both deceived : 
Heere, as I pomt my Sword, the Sunne arises. 
Which is a great way growing on the South, 
Weighing the youthfiill Season of the yeare. 
Some two moneths hence, up higher toward the North 
He first presents his fire, and the high East 
Stands as the Capitoll, diredUy heere. 

Bru, Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Cas, And let us sweare our Resolution. 

Brui, No, not an Oath : if not the Face of men, 
The sufferance of our Soules, the times Abuse ; 
If these be Motives weake, breake off betimes, 
And every man hence, to his idle bed : 
So let high-sighted-Tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by Lottery. But if these 
(As I am sure they do) beare fire enough 
To kindle Cowards, and to Steele with valour 
The melting Spirits of women. I'hen Countrymen, 
What neede we any spurre, but our owne cause 
To pricke us to redresse ? What other Bond, 
Then secret Romans, that have spoke the word. 
And will not palter ? And what other Oath, 
Then Honesty to Honesty ingag'd. 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it. 
Sweare Priests and Cowards, and men Cautelous, 
Old feeble Carrions, and such suffering Soules 
That welcome wrongs : Unto bad causes, sweare 
Such Creatures as men doubt ; but do not staine 
The even vertue of our Enterprize, 
Nor th'insuppressive Mettle of our Sjnrits, 
To thinke, that or our Cause, or our Performance 
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Did neede an Oath, When every drop of blood 
That every Roman beares, and Nobly beares 
Is guilty of a severall Bastardie, 
If he do breake the smallest Particle 
Of any promise that hath past from him. 

Cos. But what of Cicero ? Shall we sound him \ 
I thinke he will stand very strong with us. 

Ccuk. Let us not leave him out. 

Cyn. No, by no meanet. 

MeuL O let us have him, for his Silver haires 
Will purchase us a good opinion : 
And buy mens voyces, to commend our deeds : 
It shall be sayd, his judgement rul'd our hands, 
Our youths, and wildenesse, shall no whit appeare. 
But all be buried in his Gravity. 

Bru, O name him not ; let us not breake with him, 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Cas, Then leave him out. 

Caik. Indeed, he is not fit. 

Decitu, Shall no man else be toucht, but onely Cmiar ? 

Cos. Deems well urg'd : I thinke it is not meet, 
Marke Antony^ so well belov'd of CsiOTf 
Should out-live Cssar, we shall finde of him 
A shrew'd Contriver. And you know, his meanet 
If he improve them, may well stretch so fame 
As to annoy us all : which to prevent. 
Let Antony and Cssar fidl together. 

Bru. Our course will aeeme too bloody, Cmus duimi^ 
To cut the Head off, and then hacke the Limbet : 
Like Wrath in death, and Envy afterwards : 
For Antony y is but a Limbe of Caiar, 
Let's be Sacrificers, but not Butchers Caau : 
We all stand up against the spirit of CaiaTf 
And in the Spirit of men, there is no Uood : 
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O that we then could come by Cssart Spirit^ 
And not dismember Cesar! But (alas) 
Cmtar must bleed for tt. And gentle Friends^ 
Let's kill him Boldly, but not WrathfuUy : 
Let's carve him, as a Dish fit for the Gods, 
Not hew him as a Carkasse fit fi^r Hounds : 
And let our Hearts, as subtle Masters do, 
Stirre up their Servants to an ade of Rage, 
And after seeme to chide 'em. This shall make 
Our purpose Necessary, and not Envious. 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call'd Purgeis, not Murderers. 
And for Marke Antony^ thinke not of him : 
For he can do no more then Csiars Arme^ 
When Csiari head is off. 

Cos, Yet I feare him. 

For in the ingrafted love he beares to Csiar, 

Bru, Alas, good Casinu, do not thinke of him : 
If he love Csiar^ all that he can do 
Is to himselfe ; take thought, and dye for Csiar^ 
And that were much he should : for he is given 
To sports, to wildenesse, and much company. 

Trei, There is no feare in him ; let him not dye. 
For he will live, and laugh at this heereafter. Ciocie strikes. 

Bru. Peace, count the Clocke. 

Cos. The Clocke hath stricken three. 

Treb, 'Tis time to part. 

Cass. But it is doubtfuU yet. 

Whether C£sar will come forth to day, or no : 
For he is Superstitious growne of late. 
Quite from the maine Opinion he held once, 
Of Fantasie, of Dreames, and Ceremonies : 
It may be, these apparent Prodigies, 
The unaccustom'd Terror of this night, 
And the perswasion of his Augurers, 
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May hold him from the Capitoll to day. 

Decitu. Nerer feare that : If he be so resolv'd, 
I can ore-sway him : For he loves to heare. 
That UDicoroes may be betray'd with Trees, 
And Beares with Glasses, Elephants with Holes, 
Lyons with Toyles, and men with Flatterers. 
But, when I tell him, he hates Flatterers, 
He sayes, he does ; being then most flattered. 
Let me worke : 

For I can giye his humour the true bent ; 
And I will bring him to the Capitoll. 

Cos, Nay, we will all of us, be there to fetch him. 

Bnu By the eight houre, is that the uttermost ? 

Cin, Be that the uttermost, and ^e not then. 

Met. Cams Ligariw doth beare Caiar hard. 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pampey i 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 

Bru. Now good Metdlus go along by him : 
He loves me well, and I have given him Reasons, 
Send him but hither, and lie fashion him. 

Cat, The morning comet upon's : 
Wee'l leave you Brutut^ 

And friends disperse your selves ; but all remember 
What you have said, and shew your selves true Romans. 

Bru, Good Gentlemen, looke fresh and merrily. 
Let not our lookes put on our purposes. 
But beare it as our Roman Adors do. 
With untyr'd Spirits, and fbrmall Constande, 
And so good morrow to you every one. Exnmt. 

Mmui BnUtUm 
Boy : Luchu: Fast asleepe ? It is no matter. 
Enjoy the hony-heavy-Dew of Slumber: 
Thou hast no Figures, nor no Fantasies, 
Which busie care drawes, in the braines of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound. 
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Enter Portia* 

For. Brutus^ my Lord. 

Bru, Portta : What meane you ? wherfore rise yoa now ? 
It b DOt for your health, thus to commit 
Your weake conditioDy to the raw cold morning. 

Por, Nor for yours neither. Y'have ungently Brutus 
Stole from my bed : and yesternight at Supper 
You sodainly arose, and walk'd about. 
Musing, and sighing, with your armes a-crosse : 
And when I ask'd you what the matter was. 
You star'd upon me, with ungentle lookes. 
I urg'd you further, then you scratch'd your head. 
And too impatiently stampt with your foote : 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer'd not. 
But with an angry wafter of your hand 
Gave signe for me to leave you : So I did. 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much inkindled ; and withall. 
Hoping it was but an effect of Humor, 
Which sometime hath his houre with every man. 
It will not let you eate, nor talke, nor sleepe ; 
And could it worke so much upon your shape. 
As it hath much prevayPd on your Condition, 
I should not know you Brutui, Deare my Lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of greefe. 

Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 

Por. Brutus is wise, and were he not in health. 
He would embrace the meanes to come by it. 

Bru, Why so I do : good Portia go to bed. 

Por, Is Brutus sicke ? And is it Physicall 
To walke unbraced, and sucke up the humours 
Of the danke Morning ? What, is Brutus sicke ? 
And Mrill he steale out of his wholsome bed 
To dare the vile contagion of the Night ? 
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And tempt the Rhewroy, and unpurged Ayre, 
To adde unto his sicknesse ? No my Bruttu^ 
You have some sicke Offence within your minde. 
Which by the Right and Veitue of my place 
I ought to know of: And upon my knees, 
I charme you, by my once commended Beauty, 
By all your vowes of Love, and that great Vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to roe, your selfe ; your halfe 
Why you are heavy : and what men to night 
Have had resort to you : for heere have beene 
Some sixe or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darknesse. 

Bru, Kneele not gentle Portia. 

Por, I should not neede, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the Bond of Marriage, tell me Brutus^ 
Is it excepted, I should know no Secrets 
That appertaine to you ? Am I your Selfe, 
But as it were in sort, or limitation ? 
To keepe with you at Meales, comfort your Bed, 
And talke to you sometimes ? Dwell I but in the Suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus Harlot, not his Wife. 

Bru. You are my true and honourable Wife, 
As deere to me, as are the ruddy droppes 
That visit my sad heart 

Por. If this were true, then should I know this secret, 
I grannt I am a Woman ; but withall, 
A Woman that Lord Brutus tooke to Wife : 
I graunt I am a Woman ; but withall, 
A Woman well reputed : Caio*s Daughter. 
Thinke you, I am no stronger then my Sex 
Being so Fathered, and so Husbanded ? 
Tell me your Counsels, I Mrill not disclose 'em : 
I have made strong proofe of my Constancie, 
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GiTing my aelfe a voluntary wound 

Heere, in the Thigh : Can I beare that with patience^ 

And not my Husbands Secrets ? 

Bru. O ye Gods! 

Render roe worthy of this Noble Wife. Knuh. 

Harke, harke, one knockes : Portia go in a whik^ 
And by and by thy bosome shall partake 
The secrets of my Heart. 
All my engagements, I will construe to thee. 
All the Charradery of my sad browes : 
Leave roe with hast. Exit PotAl 

Enter Luciui and lAgariiu. 
Luchuf who*8 that knockes. 

Zmc. Heere is a sicke man that would q)eak with you. 

Brm, Cmtu Ligarhu^ that Mete&u spake of. 
Boy, stand aside. Cami Ligarmi^ how ? 

Cat, Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 

Bru, O what a time have you chose our brave Camt 
To weare a Kerchiefe ? Would you were not sicke. 

Cat, I am not stcke, if Bnttiu have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of Honor. 

Brtt, Such an exploit have I in hand Ugaritu^ 
Had you a healthfiill eare to heare of it. 

Cm. By all the Gods that Romans bow before, 
I heere discard my sicknesse. Soule of Rome, 
Brave Sonne, deriv'd fh>m Honourable Loines, 
Thou like an Exorcist, hast conjur'd up 
My nK>rtified Spirit. Now bid me runne, 
And I will strive with things impossible, 
Yea get the better of them. What's to do ? 

Bru, A peece of worke. 
That will make sicke men whole. 

Cm. But are not some whole, that we mhist make sicke ? 

Bru, That must we also. What it is my Cmui, 
I shall unfold to thee, as we are going. 
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To whom it must be done. 

Cai, Set on your fbote. 

And with a heart new-fir*d9 1 follow you. 
To do I know not what : but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. TTnmder. 

Bnu Follow me then. Exeuni. 

Thunder ia^ Ligbtmng. 
Enter JuRus desar in iu Nigbt^gowne. 

Cssar, Nor Heayen, nor Earth, 
Have beene at peace to night : 
Thrice hath Calpbumla^ in her sleepe cryed out, 
Helpe, ho : They murther Cssar. Who's within ? 

Enter a Servants 

Ser. My Lord. 

Citj. Go bid the Priests do present Sacrifice, 

And bring me their opinions of Siiccesse. 

Ser, I will my Lord. Exit. 

Enter Calpiumia, 

Col. What mean you Cdsar P Think you to walk forth ? 
You shall not stirre out of your house to day. 

Css, Cdsar shall forth ; the things that threaten'd me, 
Ne're look'd but on my backe : When they shall see 
The hifx of Cmsar^ they are vanished. 

Calp. Cmsar^ I never stood on Ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me : There is one within. 
Besides the things that we have heard and seene, 
Recounts most horrid sights seene by the Watch. 
A Lionnesse hath whelped in the streets. 
And graves have yawn'd, and yeelded up their dead ; 
Fierce fiery Warriours fight upon the Clouds 
In Rankes and Squadrons, and right forme of Warre 
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Which drizel'd blood upon the Capitoll : 

The noise of Battell hurtled in the Ayre : 

Horsses do neigh, and dying men did grone^ 

And Ghosts did shrieke and squeale about the streets. 

O Cstar^ these things are beyond all use^ 

And I do feare them. 

Cms, What can be avoyded 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty Gods ? 
Yet Citsar shall go forth : for these PredidHons 
Are to the world in generally as to Caiar. 

Gulp. When Beggers dye, there are no Comets seen. 
The heavens themselves blas^ forth the death of Princes. 

Cdt, Cowards dye many times before their deaths, 
The valiant never taste of death but once : 
Of all the Wonders that I yet have heard. 
It seemes to me most strange that men should feare. 
Seeing that death, a necessary end 
Will come, when it will come. 

Enter a Servant, 
What say the Augurers ? 

Ser. They would not have you to stirre forth to day. 
Plucking the intrailes of an Opening forth. 
They could not finde a heart within the beast. 

Cds, The Gods do this in shame of Cowardice : 
Cdsar should be a Beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to day for feare : 
No Cssar shall not ; Danger knowes full well 
That Ca^ar is more dangerous then he. 
We heare two Lyons littered in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible, 
And Csiar shall go foorth. 

Caip, Alas my Lord, 

Your wisedome is consumed in confidence : 
Do not go forth to day : Call it my feare, 
That keepes you in the house, and not your owne. 
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Wce'l send Mark Antony to the Senate house. 
And he shall say, you are not well to day : 
Let me upon my knee^ prevaile in this. 

Cdsar. Mark Antony shall say I am not well. 
And for thy humor, I will stay at home. 

Enter Dechu, 
Heere's Decmi BrutuSf he shall tell them so. 

Deci. deioTf all haile : Good naorrow worthy C£sttr% 
I come to fetch you to the Senate house. 

Cds, And you are come in very happy time. 
To beare my greeting to the Senators, 
And tell them that I will not come to day : 
Cannot, is false : and that I dare not, ^ser : 
I will not come to day, tell them so Deeius. 

Calp. Say he is sicke. 

Cds. Shall Cesar send a Lye ? 

Have I in Conquest stretcht mine Arme so farre, 
To be afear'd to tell Grey-beards the truth : 
Dechtjy go tell them, dtsar will not come. 

DecL Most mighty Cesar let me know some cause. 
Lest I be laught at when I tell them so. 

Cits. The cause is in my Will, I will not come. 
That is enough to satisfie the Senate. 
But for your private satisfa^ion. 
Because I love you, I will let you know. 
Ca^bumia heere my wife, stayes me at home : 
She dreampt to night, she saw my Statue, 
Which like a Fountaine, with an hundred spouts 
Did run pure blood : and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, & did bathe their hands in it : 
And these does she apply, for warnings and portents, 
And evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begg'd, that I will stay at home to day. 

Deci. This Dreame is all amisse interpreted. 
It was a vision, faire and fortunate : 
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Your Statue spouting blood in many pipes. 
In which so many smiling Romans bath'd. 
Signifies, that from you great Rome shall sucke 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall presse 
For Tin^res, Staines, Reliques, and Cognisance. 
This by Calphunua*i Dreame is signified. 

C#/. And this way have you well expounded it. 

DecL I have, when you have heard what I can say : 
And know it now, the Senate have concluded 
To give this day, a Crowne to mighty Csiar. 
If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their mindes may change. Besides, it were a mocke 
Apt to be rendered, for some one to say, 
Breake up the Senate, till another time : 
When Cssars wife shall meete with better Dreames. 
If Csior hide himselfe, shall they not whisper 
Loe Cd^ar is afifraid ? 
Pardon me Cuior^ for my deere deere love 
To your proceeding, bids me tell you this : 
And reason to my love is liable. 

C£i, How foolish do your fears seeme now Calphurma ? 
I am ashamed I did yeeld to them. 
Give me my Robe, for I will go. 

Enter Brutus^ Ligarhu^ Metellut^ CaiiOf Trebomus^ Cyima^ 

and Publiut. 
And looke where PMui is come to fetch me. 

Puh. Good naorrow Csiar. 

Css. Welcome PMui. 

What BmtiUf are you stirr'd so earely too ? 
Good morrow Caiia : Caius Ligariui^ 
Cs/ar was ne're so much your enemy. 
As that same Ague which hath made you leane. 
What is't a Clocke ? 

Bru. Cdsar^ 'tis strucken eight. 

Ciu, I thanke you for your paines and curtesie. 
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Enter Antot^. 
See, Antony that Revels long a-nights 
Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow Antony. 

Ant. So to most Noble Cvaar. 

Cds. Bid them prepare within : 

I am too blame to be thus waited for. 
Now Cynna^ now Metettus : what Treboniui^ 
I have an houres talke in store for you : 
Remember that you call on me to day : 
fie neere me, that I may remember you. 

TrA. C^tsar I will : and so neere will I be, 
That your best Friends shall wish I had beene further. 

Cms. Good Friends go in, and taste some wine with me. 
And we (like Friends) will straight way go together. 

Bru. That every like is not the same, O Cdsar^ 
The heart of Brutus eames to thinke upon. Exeuni. 

Enter Artemidorus. 

Citsary beware of Brutus, take heede of Cassius ; come not neere 
Casidf have an eye to Cynna^ trust not Trehonius, marie well 
Metelius Cymhery Dectus Brutus loves thee not : Thou bast wronged 
Casus Llgarius. There is but one minde in all these men^ and it is 
bent against Cdsar : If thou beest not Immortally looke about you : 
Security gives ^uay to Consftracie, The mighty Gods defend thee. 

Thy Lover, Artenudorus. 
Heere will I stand, till Cdsar passe along. 
And as a Sutor will I give him this : 
My heart laments, that Vertue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of Emulation. 
If thou reade this, O dtsar, thou mayest live ; 
If not, the Fates with Traitors do contrive. Exit. 

Enter Portia and Lucius, 

Por, I prythee Boy, run to the Senate-house, 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone. 
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Why doest thou stay ? 

Luc. To know my errand Madam. 

Por, I would have had thee there and heere agen 
Ere I can tell thee what thou should'st do there : 

Constancie, be strong upon my side ; 

Set a huge Mountaine 'tweene my Heart and Tongue : 

1 have a mans minde, but a womans might : 
How hard it is for women to keepe counselL 
Art thou heere yet ? 

Luc. Madam, what should I do ? 

Run to the CapitoU, and nothmg else ? 
And so retume to you, and nothing else ? 

Por. Yes, bring me word Boy, if thy Lord look well. 
For he went sickly forth : and take good note 
What Cdsar doth, what Sutors presse to him. 
Hearke Boy, what noyse is that ? 

Luc, I heare none Madam. 

Por. Prythee listen well : 

I heard a bussling Rumor like a Fray, 
And the winde brings it from the Capitoll. 

Luc. Sooth Madam, I heare nothing. 

Enter the Soothstyer. 

Por. Come hither Fellow, which way hast thou bin i 

Sooth. At mine owne house, good Lady. 

Por. What is't a clocke ? 

Sooth. About the ninth houre Lady. 

Por, Is Cdsar yet gone to the Capitoll? 

Sooth. Madam not yet, I go to take my stand. 
To see him passe on to the Capitoll. 

Por. Thou hast some suite to Cmsot^ hast thou not ? 

Sooth. That I have Lady, if it will please Cmsar 
To be so good to Cmsar^ as to heare me : 
I shall beseech him to befriend himselfe. 

Por. Why know'st thou any harme's intended towards him I 
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Sooth, None that I know will be. 
Much that I feare may chance : 
Good morrow to you : heere the street is narrow : 
The throng that followes Qisar at the heeles. 
Of Senators, oS Praetors, common Sutors, 
Will crowd a feeble man (almost) to death. 
He get me to a place more voyd, and there 
Speake to great Ca^ar as he comes along. Exit, 

Por, I must go in : 
Aye me. How weake a thing 
The heart of woman is? O Brutus^ 
The Heavens speede thee in thine enterprize. 
Sure the Boy heard me : Brutus hath a suite 
That Cdsar will not grant. O, I grow faint : 
Run Luciuiy and commend me to my Lord, 
Say I am merry ; Come to me agaioe 
And bring me word what he dodi say to thee. Exeunt, 

jidtis Tertitis. 

Flourhh, 
Enter Cesar^ Brutus^ Ccunus^ Catka^ Dedui^ MeteBtu^ Trehonmsy 
Cynndf jintony^ LepUuSy Arthnedonu^ PMui^ and the Sooth' 
tayer. 

Cms, The Ides of March are come. 

Sooth. I CW/or, but not gone. 

Art. Haile Casar : Read this Scedule. 

Deci. Trehonmi doth desire you to ore-read 
(At your best leysure) this his humble suite. 

Art. O Casar y reade mine first : for mine's a suite 
That touches Casar neerer. Read it great Casar. 

Cas, What touches us our selfc, shall be last serv'd. 

Art, Delay not Casar^ read it instantly. 

Cas. What, is the fellow mad i 
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Pub. Sirra, give place. 

Ciuiu What, urge you your Petitions in the street i 
Come to the Capitoll. 

PopU. I wish your enterprize to day may thrive. 

Cassu Whatentcjqpiize PofiiSui? 

Popil, Fare you well. 

Bru. What said PopUTnu Lena f 

Carii, He wisht to day our enterprize might thrive : 
I feare our purpose is discovered. 

Bru. Looke how he makes to dtiar : marke him. 

Cofit. Caika be sodaine, for we feare prevention. 
Bruhu what shall be done ? If this be knowne, 
Coisttu or Cdsar never shall tume backe. 
For I will slay my selfe. 

Bru. Catstus be constant : 

PopUUut Lena speakes not of our purposes, 
For looke he smiles, and Ctuar doth not change. 

Cassi, Trehtmtuj knowes his time : for look you Brutus 
He drawes Mark Antony out of the way. 

Decu Where is MeteUus Ctmher^ let him go, 
And presently prefer his suite to Citsar. 

Bru, He is addrest : presse neere, and second him. 

Cin. Cofiaf you are the first that reares your hand. 

C£s. Are we all ready ? What is now amisse, 
That Cdsar and his Senate must redresse ? 

Metel, Most high, most mighty, and most puisant C£jar 
MeteUus Cimher throwes before thy Seate 
An humble heart. 

Cms. I must prevent thee Cymher : 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men. 
And tume pre-Ordinance, and first Decree 
Into the lane of Children. Be not fond 
To thinke that Casar beares such Rebell blood 
That will be thaw'd fix>m the tnic quality 
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With that which melteth Fooles, I meane sweet words. 

Low-crooked-curtsies, and base Spaniell fawniog : 

Thy Brother by decree is banished : 

If thou doest bend, and pray, and fawne for him, 

I spume thee like a Curre out of my way : 

Know, Cdsar doth not wrong, nor without cause 

Will he be satisfied 

Metd. Is there no voyce more worthy then my owDe, 
To sound more sweetly in great Cmsart eare. 
For the repealing of my banish'd Brother \ 

Bru. I kisse thy hand, but not in flattery Ciuar: 
Desiring thee, that PubBtu Cymber may 
Have an immediate freedome of repeale. 

Cits. What Brutus f 

Coisu Pardon Cmsar: Cmtar pardon : 

As lowe as to thy foote doth dusiui fall. 
To begge infranchisement for Pui&si Cymber. 

Ces, I could be well mov'd, if I were as you. 
If I could pray to moove. Prayers would moove me : 
But I am constant as the Northeme Starre, 
Of whose true fixt, and resting quality, 
There is no fellow in the Firmament 
The Skies are painted with unnumbred sparkes. 
They are all Fire, and every one doth shine : 
But, there's but one in all doth hold his place. 
So, in the World ; 'Tis fiimish'd well with Men, 
And Men are Flesh and Blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet in the number, I do know but One 
That unassaylcable holds on his Ranke, 
Unshak'd of Motion : and that I am he, 
Let me a little shew it, even in this : 
That I was constant Cymher should be banish'd. 
And constant do remaine to keepe him so. 

Cinneu O Ciuar. 

Cds. Hence : Wilt thou lift up Olympus 

VII. H 
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Dechu. Great Quar, 

Csi. Doth not Bmimi bootktte knede i 

CaiL Speake hands for me. Thy Hat Cmsmr. 

Cms. Et Tu Bnae ? ^Then fall Quar. Dyei. 

Cam Liberty, Freedome ; Tyranny it dead. 
Run hence, proclaimey cry it about the Streets. 

Casn. Some to the conunon Pulpits, and cry out 
Liberty, Freedome, and Enfranchisement. 

Bru. People and Senators, be not affiighted : 
Fly not, stand still : Ambitions debt is paid. 

Cash. Go to the Pulpit Bruttu. 

Dee. And Coisuu too. 

Bru. Where's Pub&u f 

Cm. Heere, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met. Stand &st together, least some Friend of Cmsars 
Should chance 

Bru. Talke not of standing. PMus good cheere» 
There is no harme intended to your person, 
Nor to no Roman else : so tell them PuhTnu. 

Caeii, And leave us Publhu^ least that the people 
Rttshmg on us, should do your Age some mischiefe. 

Bru. Do so, and let no man abide this deede, 
But we the Doere. 

Enter Trehanhu. 

Cassi. Where is Antony ? 

Treb. Fled to his House amaz'd : 
Men, Wives, and Children, stare, cry out, and run, 
As it were Doomesday. 

Bru. Fates, we will know your pleasures : 
That we shall dye we know, 'tis but the time 
And drawing dayes out, that men stand upon. 

Cask. Why he that cuts off twenty yeares of life. 
Cuts off so many year^ of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is Death a Benefit : 
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So are we Cdiars Friends, that have abridged 
His tirae of fearing death. Stoope Romans, stoope, 
And let us bathe our hands in Citsart blood 
Up to the Elbowes, and besmeare our Swords : 
Then walke we forth, even to the Market place. 
And waving our red Weapons o're our heads. 
Let's all ay Peace, Freedome, and Liberty. 

Caisu Stoop then, and wash. How many Ages hence 
Shall this our lofty Scene be aded over. 
In State unbome, and Accents yet unknowne I 

Bru. How many times shall Cesar bleed in sport. 
That now on Pompeyet Basts lye along. 
No worthier then the dust ? 

Caiti. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call'd. 
The Men that gave their Country liberty. 

Dec. What, shall we forth ? 

Caiii, I, every man away. 

Bruhu shall leade, and we will grace his heeles 
With the most boldest, and best hearts of Rome. 

Enter a Servant, 

Brtu Soft, who comes heere ? A friend of Antomes. 

Ser. Thus Brutus did my Master bid me kneek ; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me ^ downe, 
And being prostrate, thus he bad me say : 
Brutus is Noble, Wise, Valiant, and Honest ; 
Cesar was Mighty, Bold, Royall, and Loving : 
Say, I love Brutus^ and I honour him ; 
Say, I fear'd Cesar^ honoured him, and lov'd him. 
If Brutus will vouchsafe, that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolv'd 
How Cesar hath deserv'd to lye in death, 
Mark Antony^ shall not love Cesar dead 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
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The Fortunes and Afifayres of Noble BruHu^ 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod State, 

With all true Faith. So sayes my Master Antony, 

Bru. Thy Master is a Wise and Valiant Romane, 
I never thought him worse : 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place 
He shall be satisfied : and by my Honor 
Depart untouch'd. 

So', He fetch him presently. Exit Servant. 

Bru, I know that we shall have him well to Friend. 

Caiii I wish we may : But yet have I a minde 
That feares him much : and my misgiving still 
Falles shrewdly to the purpose. 

Ento' Antony. 

Bru. But heere comes Antony : 
Welcome Mark Antony. 

Ant, O mighty C^sar! Dost thou lye so lowe \ 
Are all thy Conquests, Glories, Triumphes, Spoiles, 
Shrunke to this little Measure ? Fare thee welL 
I know not Gentlemen what you intend, 
Who else must be let blood, who else is ranke. 
If I my selfe, there is no houre so fit 
As Cmsars deaths houre ; nor no Instrument 
Of halfe that worth, as those your Swords ; made rich 
With the most Noble blood of all this World. 
I do beseech yee, if you beare me hard, 
Now, whil'st your purpled hands do reeke and snooake. 
Fulfill your pleasure. Live a thousand yeeres, 
I shall not finde my selfe so apt to dye. 
No place will please me so, no meane of death. 
As heere by Cdsar^ and by you cut off. 
The Choice and Master Spirits of this Age. 

Bru. O Antony ! Begge not your death of us : 
Though now we must appeare bloody and cruell, 
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Aa by our hands, and this our present A(5le 

You see we do : Yet see you but our hands. 

And this, the bleeding businesse they have done : 

Our hearts you see not, they are pittifull : 

And pitty to the general! wrong of Rome, 

As fire drives out fire, so pitty, pitty 

Hath done this deed on Citsar. For your part. 

To you, our Swords have leaden points Marke Antony : 

Our Armes in strength of malice, and our Hearts 

Of Brothers temper, do receive you in. 

With all kinde love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Ceuiu Your voyce shall be as strong as any mans, 
In the disposing of new Dignities. 

Bru* Onely be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The Multitude, beside themselves with feare, 
And then, we will deliver you the cause. 
Why I, that did love C^tsar when I strooke him, 
Have thus proceeded. 

Ant. I doubt not of your Wisedome : 

Let each man render me his bloody hand. 
First Marcus Brutus will I shake with you ; 
Next Caius Casstus do I take your hand ; 
Now Decius Brutus yours ; now yours MeteUus^ 
Yours Ctnna ; and my valiant Casha yours ; 
Though last, not least in love, yours good Trthwuus. 
Gendemen all : Alas, what shall I say. 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground. 
That one of two bad wayes you must conceit me. 
Either a Coward, or a Flatterer. 
That I did love thee Cmsar^ O 'tis true : 
If then thy Spirit looke upon us now. 
Shall it not greeve thee deerer then thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace. 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy Foes ? 
Most Noble, in the presence of thy 0>ar8e, 
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Wccpio^ s TMML. s tfacT noBc nvtli tkj bIo cwi^ 
It wnJd hicot ae bener, tfa 
la teavsKs os r ncDdflKp wini 
Pardoo ae JUw^ faeerr wi^t thoa faar'd farxfe Hai^ 
Heor dkf il tiMia ^11, and faeerr tkj Hodkis 
Sigp^a B dij SpojKy aod duiwjQ d b thy 
OWorid! dm wMt dK Formt to dM Hut, 
And dm indeed, O World, die Hart of dice. 
How fike a Occr^ Mrolcai byr wBssf IhuKJCi^ 
IXMttlioo faeerrljc? 



.^fi/« Fudoo me Cmmt Cmsam : 

The Eocones of Ckiur, diall siv tin : 
Then, m a Friend, it is cold Mode«ie. 

CattL I blame jfoa not for praiang C^smr m>z 
But wfaat coMpaA meanf joo to have widi u r 
WiB yott be pfick'd in onmber of our Friend^ 
Or duD we on, and not depend on yoai 

Am. Therefore I tooke your hands, hot was indeed 
^mvfdi imn the point, fay looking downe on CsMor. 
Friends am I with you all, and lore yoo all. 
Upon this hope, that yon shall giie me Reasons^ 
Why, and wherein, C4uar was dangerous. 

Brm. Or else were thb a savage Spedade : 
Oor Reasons are so foil of good regard. 
That were yoo AuUmy^ the Sonne of Cdsar^ 
Yoo should be satisfied. 

Ami. That's all I seeke. 

And am moreorer sutor, that I may 
Produce his body to the Marketplace, 
And in the Pulpit as becomes a Friend, 
Speake b the Order o^ his Funendl. 

Bru, Yoo shall Marke Auiany, 

Cassi, BruhUf a word with you 
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You know not what you do ; Do not consent 
That Antony speake in his Funerall : 
Know you how much the people may be mov'd 
By that which he will utter. 

Bru. By your pardon : 

I will my selfe into the Pulpit first. 
And shew the reason of our Cdsan death. 
What Antony shall speake, I will protest 
He speakes by leave, and by permission : 
And that we are contented Casar shall 
Have all true Rites, and lawfuU CeremonieSi 
It shall advantage more, then do us wrong. 

Coiiu I know not what may fall, I like it not. 

Bru. Mark Antony, heere take you Casars body : 
You shall not in your Funerall speech blame us. 
But speake all good you can devise of dtiOTf 
And say you doo't by our permission : 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his Funerall. And you shall speake 
In the same Pulpit whereto I am going. 
After my speech is ended. 

Ant. Be it so : 

I do desire no more. 

Bnu Prepare the body then, and follow us. Exeunt, 

Manet Antony. 
O 'pardon me, thou bleeding peece of Earth : 
That I am meeke and gentle with these Butchers. 
Thou art the Ruines of the Noblest man 
That ever lived in the Tide of Times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly Blood. 
Over thy wounds, now do I Prophesie, 
(Which like dumbe mouthes do ope their Ruby lips. 
To begge the voyce and utterance of my Tongue) 
A Curse shall light upon the limbes of men ; 
Domesticke Fury, and fierce Civill strife. 
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Sfaafl coinber all the paitf of Italy : 
Blood and defltrudioo iliall be fo in oa^ 
And dreadfiiU CX^jeda fo BanS&w^ 
That Mochen ahall but imile, when tfaej behold 
Thar In&ott qoaitrrcd with die hands of Wane. 
All pittj choak'd with autome of fell deeds 
And Cdsars Spirit ranging for Refmge, 
With >f/^ by his ade^ come hot from HeU, 
ShaO in theae Confinea, with a Mooarkea foyoe^ 
Cry harocke, and let flip die Doggea of Wane, 
Tlutt this foole deede, Jiall tmell above the earth 
With Carrion men, groaning for BorialL 

Enter OSavk^s Seroaai. 
Yoo aenre Offavhu CUiar^ do yoa not? 

Ser. I do Marie Antony. 

Ant, Cstar did write for him to come to Rome. 

Ser. He did receiTe hit Lettera, and is commb^ 
And bid me say to yon by word of month 
O Ciuarl 

Ant. Thy heart is bigge : get thee a-part and weepe : 
PasMon I see is catching from mine eyes. 
Seeing those Beads of lorrow stand in thine. 
Began to water. Is thy Master comming ? 

Ser, He lies to night within seren Leagues of Rome. 

AnL Post backe with speede. 
And tell him what hath chanc'd : 
Heere is a moaming Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safety for OQa-oius yet. 
Hie hence, and tell him lo. Yet stay a-while. 
Thou shah not backe, till I hare borne this course 
Into the Market place : There shall I try 
In my Oration, how the people take 
The cruell issue of these bloody men, 
According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To yong OQawu^ of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. Exenm. 
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Enter Brutus and goa into the Pulpit^ and Casslus^ with the 

Plebeiant. 

Pie. We will be tatufied : let us be satisfied. 

Bru. Then follow me, and give me Audience friends. 
Caiikti go you into the other streete, 
And part the Numbers : 

Those that will heare me speake, let 'em stay heere ; 
Those that will follow Cassius^ go with him. 
And publike Reasons shall be rendred 
Of Cssart death. 

1. PU, I will heare Brutus speake. 

2. I will heare Casnus^ and compare their Reasons, 
When seyerally we heare them rendred. 

3. The Noble Brutus is ascended : Silence. 
Bru. Be patient till the last. 

Romans, Countrey-men, and Lovers, heare mee for my cause, and 
be silent, that you may heare. Beleeve me for mine Honor, and 
have respe^ to mine Honor, that you may beleeve. Censure me 
m your Wisedom, and awake your Senses, that you may the 
better Judge. If there bee any in this Assembly, any deere 
Friend of Casars^ to him I say, that Brutus love to Citsar^ was 
00 lesse then his. If then, that Friend demand, why Brutus rose 
against desar^ this is my answer : Not that I lov'd C£sar lesse, 
but that I lov'd Rome more. Had you rather C£sar were living, 
and dye all Slaves ; then that C£sar were dead, to live all Free- 
men ? As C£sar lov'd mee, I weepe for him ; as he was For- 
tunate, I rejoyce at it ; as he was Valiant, I honour him : But, as 
he was Ambitious, I slew him. There is Teares, for his Love : 
Joy, for his Fortune : Honor, for his Valour : and Death, for his 
Ambition. Who is heere so base, that would be a Bondman ? 
If any, speak, for him have I offended. Who is heere so rude, 
that would not be a Roman ? If any, speak, for him have I 
ofiended. Who is heere so vile, that will not love his Countrey ? 
If any, speake, for him have I offended. I pause for a Reply. 
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AIL None Brutus^ none. 

Brutus, Then none have I oflended. I have done no more to 
CsioTf then you shall do to Brutus, The Question of his death, 
is enrolled in the CapitoU : his Glory not extenuated, wherein he 
was worthy; nor his offences enforc'd, for which he sofiered 
death. 

Enter Mark Antony^ with Citsars body, 
Heere comes his Body, moum'd by Marhe Antony^ who though 
he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, 
a place in the Commonwealth, as which of you shall not. With 
this I depart, that as I slewe my best Lover for the good of 
Rome, I have the same Dagger for my selfe, when it shall please 
my Country to need my death. 

AIL Live Brutus^ live, live. 

1. Bring him with Triumph home unto his house. 

2. Give him a Statue with his Ancestors. 

3. Let him be Cssar. 

4. Cssars better parts, 
Shall be Crown'd in Brutus. 

1. Wee'l bring him to his House 
With Showts and Clamors. 

Bru. My Country-men. 

2. Peace, silence, Brutus speakes. 

I. Peace ho. 

Bru» Good Countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And (for my sake) stay heere with Antony : 
Do grace to Cssars Corpes, and grace his Speech 
Tending to Citsars Glories, which Marke Antony 
(By our permission) is allow'd to make. 
I do intreat you, not a man depart. 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. ExU, 

I Stay ho, and let us heare Mark Antony. 

3 Let him go up into the publike Chaire, 
Wee'l heare him : Noble Antony go up. 

/int. For Brutus sake, I am beholding to you. 
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4 What does he say of Brutus ? 

3 He sayes, for Brutus sake 
He findes himselfe beholding to us all. 

4 'Twere best he (^ake no harnie of Brutus heere ? 

1 This Cdsar was a Tyrant. 

3 Nay that's ceitaine : 

We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 

2 Peace, let us heare what Antony can say. 
Ant. You gentle Romans. 

AIL Peace hoe, let us heare him. 

An. Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your earn : 
I come to bury Casar ^ not to praise him : 
The erill that men do, lives after them. 
The good is oft enterred with their bones. 
So let it be with Casar. The Noble Brutus^ 
Hath told you Casar was Ambitious : 
ff it were so, it was a gieevous Fault, 
And greevously hath Casar answer'd it. 
Heere, under leave of Brutus^ and the rest 
(For Brutus is an Honourable man, 
So are they all ; all Honourable men) 
Come I to speake in Casars Funerall. 
He was my Friend, faithfuU, and just to me ; 
But Brutus sayes he was Ambitious, 
And Brutus is an Honourable man. 
He hadi brought many Captives home to Rome, 
Whose Ransomes, did the general! Cofl^rs fill : 
Did this in Casar seeme Ambitious ? 
When that the poore have cry'de, Casar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuffe. 
Yet Brutus sayes, he was Ambitious : 
And Brutus is an Honourable man. 
Yoa all did see, that on the LupercaU^ 
I thrice presented him a Kingly Crowne, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this Ambition ? 
Yet Brutus sayes, he was Ambitious : 
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And sure he is an Honourable man. 

I speake not to disproove what Bruttu spoke, 

But heere I am, to speake what I do know ; 

You all did love him once, nor without cause, 

What cause with-holds you then, to moume for him ? 

O Judgement 1 thou art fled to brutish Beasts, 

And Men have lost their Reason. Beare with me. 

My heart is in the CofEn there with desar^ 

And I must pawse, till it come backe to me. 

1 Me thinkes there is much reason in his 8a3ring8. 

2 If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
C£tar ha's had great wrong. 

3 Ha's hee Masters ? I feare there will a worse come in lus 
place. 

4. Mark'd ye his words ? he would not take the Crown, 
Therefore 'tis certaine, he was not Ambitious. 

1. If it be found so, some will deere abide it. 

2. Poore soule, his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 

3. There's not a Nobler man in Rome then Aniony. 

4. Now marke him, he begins againe to speake. 
jint. But yesterday, the word of C£sar might 

Have stood against the World : Now lies he there. 
And none so poore to do him reverence. 

Maisters I If I were dispos'd to stirre 
Your hearts and mindes to Mutiny and Rage, 

1 should do Bruliu wrong, and Cassius wrong : 
Vfho (you all know) are Honourable men. 

I wiU not do them wrong : I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong my selfe and you. 

Then I will wrong such Honourable men. 

But heere's a Parchment, with the Seale of C£sar^ 

I found it in his Closset, 'tis his Will : 

Let but the Commons heare this Testament : 

(Which pardon me) I do not meane to reade, 

And they would go and kisse dead C^sart wounds. 
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And dip their Napkins in his Sacred Blood ; 
Yea, begge a haire of him for Memory, 
And dying, mention it within their Willes, 
Bequeathing it as a rich Legacie 
Unto their issue. 

4 Wee'l heare the Will, reade it Marke Antony, 

AH The WUl, the WiU ; we will heare Csion WUL 

Ant. Have patience gentle Friends, I must not read it. 
It is not meete you know how C^sar lov'd you : 
You are not Wood, you are not Stones, but men. 
And being men, hearing the Will of detar^ 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
'Tis good you know not that you are his Heires, 
For if you should, O what would come of it ? 

4 Read the Will, wee'l heare it Antony : 
You shall reade us the Will, Casars Will. 

Ant, Will you be Patient ? Will you stay a-while ? 
I have o're-shot my selfe to tell you of it, 
I feare I wrong the Honourable men, 
Whose Daggers have stabb'd C^sar : I do feare it. 

4 They were Traitors : Honourable men ? 

AH. The Will, the Testament, 

2 They were Villaines, Murderers : the Will, read the WilL 

Ant. You will compell me then to read the Will : 
Then make a Ring about the Corpes of Cssar^ 
And let me shew you him that made the Will : 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 

Ad. Come downe. 

2 Descend. 

3 You shall have leave. 

4 A Ring, stand round. 

1 Stand fh)m the Hearse, stand from the Body. 

2 Roome for Antony^ most Noble Antony. 
Ant, Nay presse not so upon me, stand farre off*. 
All, Stand backe : roome, beare backe. 
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jini. If you have teares, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this Mantle, I remember 
The first time ever C£sar put it on, 
Twas on a Summer's Evening in his Tent, 
That day he overcame the Ntruii, 
Looke, in this place ran Cariius Dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Caria made : 
Through this, the wel-beloved Brutut stabb'd. 
And as he pluck'd his cursed Steele away : 
Marke how the blood of detar followed it, 
As rushmg out of doores, to be resolv'd 
If Brutus so unkindely knock'd, or no : 
For Brutusy as you know, was Casars Angel. 
Judge, O you Gods, how deerely Cissar lov'd him : 
This was the most unkindest cut of all. 
For when the Noble Cittar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong then Traitors armes, 
Quite vanquished him : then burst his Mighty heart, 
And in his Mande, muffling up his face, 
Even at the Base of Pompeyes Statue 
(Which all the while ran blood) great Cmsot felL 
O what a fall was there, my Countrymen ? 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell downe, 
Whil'st bloody Treason flourished over us. 
O now you weepe, and I perceive you feele 
The dint of pitty : These are gracious droppes. 
Kinde Soules, what weepe you, when you but behold 
Our Casars Vesture wounded \ Looke you heere, 
Heere is Himselfe, marr'd as you see with Traitors. 

1. O pitteous spedlacle ! 

2. O Noble Casar! 

3. O wofull day ! 

4. O Traitors, Villaines ! 

1. O most bloody sight! 

2. We will be reveng'd : Revenge 
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About, aeeke, burne, fire, kill, slay, 
Let not a Traitor live. 
jlai. Stay Country-men. 

1. Peace there heare the Noble Antony, 

2. Wee'l heare him, wee'l follow him, weel dy with him. 
Ant. Good Friends, sweet Friends, let me not stirre you up 

To mich a sodaine Flood of Mutiny : 

They that have done this Deede, are honourable. 

What private greefes they have, alas I know not, 

That made them do it : They are Wise, and Honourable, 

And will no doubt with Reasons answer you« 

I come not (Friends) to steale away your hearts, 

I am no Orator, as Brutui is ; 

But (as you know me all) a plaine blunt man 

That love my Friend, and that they know full well, 

That gave me publike leave to speake of him : 

For I have neyther writ nor words, nor worth, 

A6Hon, nor Utterance, nor the power of Speech, 

To stirre mens Blood. I onely speake right on : 

I tell you that, which you your selves do know. 

Shew you sweet Ca/ari wounds, poor poor dum mouths 

And bid them speake for me : But were I Brutui^ 

And Brutus Antony^ there were an Antony 

Would rufHe up your Spirits, and put a Tongue 

In every Wound of Cmsar^ that should move 

The stones of Rome, to rise and Mutiny. 

AU. Wee'l Mutiny. 

I Wee*l bume the house of Brutus, 

3 Away then, come, seeke the Conspirators. 

Ant, Yet heare me Countrymen, yet heare me speake. 

All. Peace hoe, heare Antony^ most Noble Antony, 

Ant. Why Friends, you go to do you know not what : 
Wherein hath Cmsar thus deserv'd your loves ? 
Alas you know not, I must tell you then : 
You have forgot the Will I told you of. 
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jfS. Mott tnie, the Will, lee's ftay and heare the V^O. 

jimt, Heere is the Will, and noder Quars Scale : 
To ereiy Roman Citizen he g^ves. 
To ereiy serenill man, serenty five Drachmaet. 

2 Pk. Most Noble Csmr^ wee'l rcYcnge his death. 

i Pie. O Royall Quar. 

AnL Heare me with patience. 

AU, Peace hoe. 

Am. Moreorer, he hath left yon all his Walkes, 
His private Arbors, and new-planted Orchards^ 
On this side Tyber, he hath left them yon, 
And to your heyres for ever : conmion pleasures 
To waike abroad, and recreate your selres. 
Heere was a Casar: when comes such another ? 

1. Pk, Never, never : come, away, away : 
Wee'l bame his body m the holy place. 
And with the Brands fire the Traitors houses. 
Take up the body. 

2. PU. Go fetch fire. 

3. Pie, Plucke downe Benches. 

4. Pie, Plucke downe Formes, Windowes, any thing. 

Eaat PUhaant. 
Ant. Now let it worke : Mischeefe thou art a-foot. 
Take thou what course thou wilL 
How now Fellow ? 

Enter Servant. 

Ser. Sir, OQavius is already come to Rome. 

Ant, Where is hee I 

Ser, He and Lefkdui are at Csiort house. 

Ant. And thither will I straight, to visit him : 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry. 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 

Ser. I heard him say, Brutus and Casslus 
Are rid like Madmen through the Gates of Rome. 
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jint. Belike they had some notice of the people 
How I had moved them. Bring me to OSavhu, Exeunt. 

Enter Clnna the Poet^ and after him the Plebetans, 

Cinna, I dreamt to night, that I did feast with Cssar^ 
And things unluckily charge my Fantasie : 
I have no will to wander foorth of doores, 
Yet something leads me foorth. 

1. What is your name ? 

2. Whether are you going ? 

3. Where do you dwell ? 

4* Are you a married man, or a Batchellor ? 

2. Answer every man diredlly. 

1. I, and breefely. 
4* I, and wisely. 

3. I, and truly, you were best. 

Cm. What is my name ? Whether am I going ? Where do 
I dwell ? Am I a married man, or a Batchellour ? Then to 
answer every man, directly and breefely, wisely and truly : wisely 
I say, I am a Batchellor. 

2. That's as much as to say, they are fooles that marrie : you'l 
beare me a bang for that I feare : proceede diredly. 

C'uma, Diredly I am going to Casan FuneralL 

1. As a Friend, or an Enemy ? 
Cinna, As a friend. 

2. That matter is answered diredlly. 

4. For your dwelling : breefely. 
Cinna, Breefely, I dwell by the Capitoll. 

3. Your name sir, truly. 

Cmna, Truly, my name is Cinna, 

I. Teare him to peeces, hee's a Conspirator. 

Cinna. I am Cinna the Poet, I am Cinna the Poet. 

4. Teare him for his bad verses, teare him for his bad Verses. 
Cin. I am not Cinna the Conspirator. 

VII. I 
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4. It It DO matter, his name^t Cmmm^ phcke bat hb oane oot 
of hit heart, and tune him going. 

3* Teare him, tear him ; Come Brands hoe, Fiidvanda : 
to BnUuSf to Casiimif bant alL Some to Dwams Honae, and 
iome to CasUs; tome to Unarms : Away, ga 

Exaaa sBiit PiMmu. 

A£lus ^uartus. 

Am, These many then shall die, their names are prickt. 

08a, Your Brother too nnist dye : consent you LifUhu f 

Lep, I do consent 

03a, Pricke him downe Auioty. 

Lep, Upon condition PubBus shall not live, 
Who is your Sitters lonne, Marke Anhtwf. 

Ant, He shall not live ; looke, with a spot I dam him. 
But I^Juif go you to Casart house : 
fetch the Will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut offiome charge in Legacies. 

I^ip. What ? shall I finde you heere ? 

Oaa, Or heere, or at the Capitolh Enat Lepidtu. 

Ani, Thii is a slight unmeritable man, 
Mn-t to he sent on Errands : is it fit 
Th*- thrcf-fold World divided, he should stand 
(Jd*- of the three to ihare it ? 

Olia» So you thought him. 

And tor>ke his voyce who should be prickt to dye 
In our blacke Sentence and Proscription. 

Ant, OSaviui^ I have seene more dayes then you. 
And though we lay these Honours on this man. 
To ease our selves of divers sland'rous loads. 
He shall but bcare them, as the Asse beares Gold, 
To groanc and swet under the Businesse, 
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Either led or driven, as we point the way : 
And having brought our Treasure, where we will. 
Then take we downe his Load, and tume him off 
(Like to the empty Asse) to shake his eares, 
And graze in Commons. 

08a, You nuy do your will : 

But hee's a tried, and valiant Souldier. 

jint. So is my Horse Offaviui, and for that 
I do appoint him store of Provender. 
It is a Creature that I teach to fight, 
To winde, to stop, to run directly on : 
His corporall Motion, go^rn'd by my Spirit, 
And in some taste, is Lepuktt but so : 
He must be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth : 
A barren spirited Fellow ; one that feeds 
On Objedts, Arts, and Imitations. 
Which out of use, and staPde by other men 
Begin his fashion. Do not talke of him. 
But as a property : and now OSavhtif 
Listen great things. Brutus and Catsius 
Are levying Powers ; We must straight make head : 
Therefore let our Alliance be combin'd. 
Our best Friends made, our meanes stretcht, 
And let us presently go sit in Councell, 
How covert matters may be best disclbs'd. 
And open Perils surest answered. 

08a. Let us do so : for we are at the stake. 
And bajred about with many Enemies, 
And some that smile have in their hearts I feare 
Millions of Mischeefes. Exeunt. 

Drum. Enter Brutus, LucUHus^ and the Army. Titmius 

and Plndarus meete them, 

Bru. Stand ho. 

LucU, Give the word ho, and Stand. 
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Bru, What now LuciHius^ is Catnus neere ? 

Zfttfi/. He is at hand* and Psndanu it come 
To do you salutation from his Master. 

Bru. He greets me welL Your Master Pmdanu 
In his owne change, or by ill Officers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone : But if he be at hand 
I shall be satisfied. 

Pin, I do not doubt 

But that my Noble Master will appeare 
Such as he is, full of regard, and Honour. 

Bru. He is not doubted. A word LudOmi 
How he receiv'd you : let me be resolved, 

Lucih With courtesie, and with respedt enough^ 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly Conference 
As he hath us'd of old. 

Bru. Thou hast described 

A hot Friend, cooling : Ever note LudlRus^ 
When love begins to sicken and decay 
It useth an enforced Ceremony. 
There are no trickcs, in plaine and simple Faith : 
But hollow men, like Horses hot at hand. 
Make gallant shew, and promise of their Mettle : 

Low March vfUbln, 
But when they should endure the bloody Spurre, 
They fall their Crests, and like deceitful) Jades 
Sinke in the Triall. Comes his Army on ? 

Lucil, They meane this night in Sardis to be quartered : 
The greater part, the Horse in generall 
Are come with Cassius* 

Enter Caiiius and hii Powers, 

Bru, Hearke, he is arriv'd : 

March gently on to meete him. 
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Caisu Stand ho. 

Bru. Stand ho, speake the word along. 
Stand. 
Stand. 
Sund. 

Casiu Most Noble Brother, you have done me wrong. 

Bru, Judge me you Gods ; wrong I mine Enemies ? 
And if not so, how should I wrong a Brother. 

Casiu Brutus^ this sober forme of yours, hides wrongs, 
And when you do them— — 

Brut, CasshtSf be content, 

Speake your greefes softly, I do know you well. 
Before the eyes of both our Armies heere 
(Which should perceive nothing but Love from ut) 
Let us not wrangle. Bid them move away : 
Then in my Tent Cassius enlarge your Greefes, 
And I will give you Audience. 

Cassu Pitidarui, 

Bid our Commanders leade their Charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bru, LucUltui, do you the like, and let no roan 
Come to our Tent, till we have done our Conference. 
Let Lucnu and Titimus guard our doore. Exemnt, 

Manet Brutus and Cojiiui, 

Cassu That you have wrong'd me, doth appear in this : 
You have condemn'd, and noted Luchti PeUa 
For taking Bribes heere of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my Letters, praying on his side. 
Because I knew the man was slighted oC 

Bru, You wrong'd your selfe to write in such a case. 

Casst, In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should beare his Comment. 

Bru, Let me tell you Cassius^ you your selfe. 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching Palme, 
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To sell, and Mart your Offices for Gold 
To Undetenrera. 

Caisi, I, an itching Palme ? 

Yoo know that yoo are Brutus that speakes thii^ 
Or by the Gods, this speech were else your last 

Bru, The name of Casmu Honors this cormpcioiiy 
And Chasticement doth therefore hide his head. 

Casii, Chasticement? 

Bru, Remember March, the Ides of March r emrm b rr r 
Did not great JuRuj bleede for Justice sake I 
What ViUaine touched his body, that did stab^ 
And not for Justice ? What? Shall one of Us^ 
That stnicke the Forroost oian of all this World, 
But for supportbg Robbers : shall we now. 
Contaminate our fingers, with base BrSxs ? 
And sell the mighty space of our large Honors 
For so much trash, as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a Dogge, and bay the Moone, 
Then such a Roman. 

Caisi, BrutuSf baite not me. 

He not indure it : you fbiget your selfe 
To hedge me in. I am a Souldier, I, 
Older in pradtice. Abler then your selfe 
To make Conditions. 

Bru. Go too : you are not Casnus. 

Casiu I am. 

Bru. I say, you are not. 

Casiu Urge me no more, I shall forget my selfe : 
Have minde upon your health : Tempt me no farther. 

Bru, Away slight man. 

Casti, Is't possible ? 

Bru. Heare me, for I will speake. 

Must I give way, and TX)ome to your rash Choller ? 
Shall I be frighted, when a Madman stares ? 

Casii, O ye Gods, ye Gods, Must I endure all this ? 
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Bru, All this ? I more: Fret till your proud hart break. 
Go shew your Sla?e8 how Chollericke you are. 
And make your Bondmen tremble. Must I bouge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your Testie Humour ? By the Gods» 
You shall digest the Venom of your Spleene 
Though it do Split you. For, from this day forth^ 
He use you for my Mirth, yea for my Laughter 
When you are Waspish. 

Caisu Is it come to this ? 

Bnu You say, you are a better Souldier : 
Let it appeare so ; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please' me well For mue owne part, 
I shall be glad to leame of Noble men. 

Cass. You wrong me every way : 
You wrong me Bruitu : 
I saide, an Elder Souldier, not a Better. 
Did I say Better ? 

Bru. If you did, I care noL 

Cass. When Cssar liv'd, he durst not thus have mov'd me. 

BruL Peace, peace, you durst not so have tempted him. 

Cassi. I durst not. 

Bru. No. 

Cassu What ? durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cassi. Do not presume too much upon my Love, 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror Cassius in your threats : 
For I am Arm'd so strong in Honesty, 
That they passe by nie, as the idle winde, 
Which I respedt not. I did send to you . 
For certaine summes of Gold, which yon deny'd me, 
For I can raise no money by vile meanes : 
By Heaven, I had rather Coine my Heart, 
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And drop my blood for Drachmaesy then to wring 

From the hard hands of Peazants, their yik trash 

By any indire^on. I did send 

To you for Gold to pay my Legions, 

Which you deny'd roe : was that done like Cassius ? 

Should I have answer'd Casus Caishu so? 

When Marcus Brutus growes so Covetous, 

To locke such Rascall Counters from his Friends, 

Be ready Gods with all your Thunder-bolts, 

Dash him to peeces. 

Cassi. I deny'd you noL 

Bru. You did. 

Cass'u I did not. He was but a Fook 
That brought my answer back. Bruius hath rivM my hart : 
A Friend should beare his Friends infirmities ; 
But Brutus makes mine greater then they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you pradtice them on me. 

Cassi, You love me not. 

Bru, I do not like your faults. 

Cassi, A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru, A Flatterers would not, though they do a|^are 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cassi, Come Antony^ and yong OSaiwus come. 
Revenge your selves alone on Casssus^ 
For Cassius is a-weary of the World : 
Hated by one he loves, brav'd by his Brother, 
Check'd like a bondman, all his faults observed. 
Set in a Note-booke, leam'd, and con'd by roate 
To cast into my Teeth. O I could weepe 
My Spirit from mine eyes. There is my Dagger, 
And heere my naked Breast : Within, a Heart 
Deerer then Pluto's Mine, Richer then Gold : 
If that thou bee'st a Roman, take it fborth. 
I that deny'd thee Gold, will give my Heart : 
Strike as thou did'st at duar: For I know» 
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When thou did'st hate him worst, thou loved'st him better 
Then erer thou loTed'st Caiihu. 

Bru, Sheath your Dagger : 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope : 
Do what you will. Dishonor, shall be Humour. 
O CaiistUf you are yoaked with a Lambe 
That carries Anger, as the Flint beares fire. 
Who much inforced, shewes a hastie Sparke, 
And straite is cold agen. 

Cojsi. Hath Caiiiui liv'd 

To be but Mirth and Laughter to his Bmius^ 
When greefe and blood ill tempered, vexeth him ? 

Bru. When I qx>ke that, I was ill temper'd too. 

Ccusu Do you confesae so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cos si, O Bruius ! 

Bru, What's the matter ? 

Catn. Have not you love enough to beare with me. 
When that rash humour which my Mother gave me 
Makes me forgetfull. 

Bru, Yes Caithu, and fix>m henceforth 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus^ 
Hee'l thinke your Mother chides, and leave you so. 

Enter a Poet. 

Poet. Let me go in to see the Generals, 
There b some grudge betweene 'em, 'tis not meete 
They be alone. 

Lucil. You shall not come to them. 

Poet, Nothing but death shall stay me. 

Cat. How now ? What's the matter ? 

Poet, For shame you Generals ; what do you meane ? 
Love, and be Friends, as two such men should bee. 
For I have scene nwre yeeres I'me sure then yee. 

Ceu. Ha, ha, how vildely doth this CynickJe rime ? 
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Bru* Get yoa hence am : Sawcy Fellowy hence. 

Cos. Beaie with him Bruttu, 'tit his fiufaion. 

Brut. lie know fab homor, when he knowet his time : 
What should the Wanes do with these Jigging Fooles? 
G>mpaniony hence. 

Cos. Away, away be gone, Exk Poet, 

Bru. LudlBtu and Tkmau bid the Commanders 
Prq>are to lodge their Companies to night 

Cos. And come your selveSy 8l bring MessaU with yoa 
Immediately to us. 

Bru. Lucmtf a bowle of Wine. 

Cai. I did not thinke you could have bin so angry. 

Bnu O CaiiwSf I am sicke of many greefes. 

Cos. Of your Philosophy you make no use. 
If you giTe place to accidental! eyils. 

Bnu No man beares sorrow better. Portia is dead. 

Cm. Ha? Partial 

Bnu She is dead. 

Cos. How scapM I killing, when I crost you so ? 

insupportable, and touching losse ! 
Upon what sicknesse ? 

Bni. Impatient of my absence, 

And greefe, that yong Odavuu with Mart jinttmy 
Have made themselves so strong : For with her death 
That tydings came. With this she fell distradt, 
And (her Attendanu absent) swallow'd fire. 

Cm. And dfd so ? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cm, O ye immortall Grods ! 

Enter Boy with Wine^ and Tapers. 

Bru. Speak no more of her : Give me a bowl of wine. 
In this I bury all unkindnesse Cmuui. Drmht. 

Cm. My heart is thirsty for that Noble pledge. 
Fill LuciuSf till the Wine ore-swell the Cup : 

1 cannot drinke too much of Bruttu love. 
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Enter TUinhti and Meisala. 

BnUui. Come in Titimtu : 
Welcome good Messala : 
Now sit we close about this Taper heere, 
And call in question our necessities. 

Cojs. Portia^ art thou gone ? 

Bru. No more I pray you. 

Messala^ I have heere received Letters, 
That yong 03aviyi and Marke Aniony 
Come downe upon us with a mighty power. 
Bending their Expedition toward Philifpi. 

Meu, My selfe have Letters of the selfe-same Tenure. 

Bni. With what Addition. 

Mesu That by proscription, and billes of Outlarie, 
OSavhUf Antony ^ and Lepubu^ 
Have put to death, an hundred Senators. 

Bru. Therein our Letters do not well agree : 
Mine speake of seventy Senators, that d/de 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Caitu Cicero one ? 

Messa. Cicero is dead, and by that order of proscription. 
Had you your Letters from your wife my Loixi ? 

Bru» No Meisala. 

Messa. Nor nothing in your Letters writ of her ? 

Bru. Nothing Mestaku 

Mesta, That me thinkes is strange. 

Bru, Why aske you ? 
Heare you ought of her, in yours ? 

Messa, No my Lord. 

Bru, Now as you are a Roman tell me true. 

Messes Then like a Roman, beare the truth I tell. 
For certaine she is dead, and by strange manner. 

Bnu Why farewell Portia : We must die Messala : 
With meditating that she must dye once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
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Metsa, Even 80 great men, great losse shold indore. 

Ccusu I have as much of this in Art as you. 
But yet my Nature codd not beare it so. 

Bru. Well, to our worke alive. What do you thinke 
Of marching to Philippe presently. 

Cassu I do not thinke it good. 

Bru. Your reason ? 

Catiu This it is : 

'Tis better that the Enemie seeke us. 
So shall he waste his meanes, weary his Souldiers, 
Doing himselfe offence, whiPst we lying still, 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimblenesse. 

Bnu Good reasons must of force give place to better : 
The people 'twixt PhiRppt^ and this ground 
Do stand but in a forc'd affedion : 
For they have grug*d us Contribution. 
The Enemy, marching along by them, 
By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refresht, new added, and encouraged : 
From which advantage shall we cut him off 
If at Phtltppi we do face him there, 
These people at our backe. 

Ctuiu Heare me good Brother. 

Bru. Under your pardon. You must note beside, 
That we have tride the utmost of our Friends : 
Our Legions are brim full, our cause is ripe. 
The Enemy encreaseth every day, 
We at the height, are readie to decline. 
There is a Tide in the affayres of men, 
Which taken at the Flood, leades on to Fortune. 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life. 
Is bound in Shallowes, and in Miseries. 
On such a full Sea are we now a-float, 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or loose our Ventures. 
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Cassi. Then with your will go on : wee'l along 
Our selves, and meet them at Philiffi, 

Bru. The deepe of night is crept upon our talke, 
And Nature must obey Necessitie, 
Which we will niggard with a litde rest : 
There is no more to say. 

Ciusi, No more, good night. 

Early to morrow will we rise, and hence. 

Enter Lucius, 

Bnt, Lucius my Gowne : farewell good Messala^ 
Good night Tttinius : Noble, NoUe Casshu^ 
Good night, and good repose. 

Caui. O my deere Brother : 

This was an ill beginning of the night : 
Never come such division 'tweene our soules : 
Let it not BnUus, 

Enter Lucius with the Gowne, 

Bru, Every thing is well. 

Cassi. Good night my Lord. 

Bru. Good night good Brother. 

77/. Messa. Good night Lord Brutus* 

Bru, FarweU every one. Exeunt. 

Give me the Gowne. Where is thy Instrument ? 

Luc, Heere in the Tent. 

Bru. What, thou speak'st drowsily ? 

Poore knave I blame thee not, thou art ore-watch'd. 
Call Claudio, and some other of my men, 
lie have them sleepe on Cushions in my Tent* 

Luc, Varrus^ and Claudio, 

Enter Varrus and Chm£o. 

Var, Cals my Lord ? 

Bru, I pray you nrs, lye m my Tent and sleepe, 
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It may be I shall laiae you by aod by 
On btumene to my Brother Caisitu, 

Var, So please you, we will stand. 
And watch your pleasure. 

Bru. I will it not have it so : Lye downe good sirs. 
It may be I shall otherwise bethinke me. 
Looke Luchu, heere's the booke I sought for so ; 
I put it m the pocket of my Gowne. 

Ltic* I was sure your Lordship did not give it me. 

Bru. Beare with me good Boy, I am much forgetfulL 
Canst thou hold up thy heavie eyes a-while. 
And touch thy Instrument a straine or two. 

Luc, I my Lord, an't please you. 

Bni, It does my Boy: 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luc. It is my duty Sir. 

Bru. 1 should not urge thy duty past thy might, 
I know yong bloods looke for a time of rest. 

Luc* I hare slept my Lord already. 

Bru, It was well done, and thou shalt sleepe againe : 
I will not hold thee long. If I do live, 

I will be good to thee. Muiichf and a Song. 

This is a sleepy Tune: O Murd'rous slumbler ! 
Layest thou thy Leaden Mace upon my Boy, 
That playes thee Musicke ? Gentle knave good night : 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee : 
If thou do'st nod, thou break'st thy Instrument, 
He take it from thee, and (good Boy) good night. 
Let me see, let me see ; is not the Leafe tum'd downe 
Where I left reading ? Heere it is I thinke. 

Enter ibe Ghost of Cssar. 
How ill this Taper bumes. Ha ! Who comes heere i 
I thinke it is the weakenesse of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous Apparition. 
It comes upon roe : Art thou any thing i 
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Art thou 8ome God, some Angell, or some Divell, 
That niak'st my blood cold, and my haire to stare ? 
Speake to me, what thou art. 

Ghost, Thy evil] Spirit BnOtu ? 

Bru, Why com'st thou ? 

Ghost. To tell thee thou ahalt see me at PhiBffL 

Brut. Well : then I shall see thee againe ? 

Ghost. I, 2X PbWtpfi. 

Brut. Why I will see thee at PkiUpfi then : 
Now 1 have taken heart, thou vanishest. 
Ill Spirit, I would hold more talke with thee. 
Boy, Lucius^ Varrus^ Claudk^ Sirs : Awake : 
ClaudM. 

Luc, The strings my Lord, are false. 

Bru. He thinkes he still is at his Instrument. 
Lucius^ awake. 

Luc. My Lord. 

Bru. Did'st thou dreame Lucms^ that thou so cryedst out ? 

Luc, My Lord, 1 do not know that I did cry. 

Bru, Yes that thou did'st : Did'st thou see any thing ? 

Luc. Nothing my Lord. 

Bru. Sleepe againe Lucius: Sirra ClauSo^ Fellow, 
Thou: Awake. 

Var. My Lord. 

Clau, My Lord. 

Bru, Why did you so cry out sirs, in your sleepe ? 

Both. Did we my Lord i 

Bru. I : saw you any thmg \ 

Var. No my Lord, I saw nothing. 

Clau, Nor I my Lord. 

Bru. Go, and commend me to my Brother Cassius : 
Bid him set on his Powres betimes before, 
And we will follow. 

Both. It shall be done my Lord. Exnaii. 
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ASus ^intus. 

Enter OSavaUf Antony^ and their Army, 

OSta. Now Antony f our hopes are answered. 
You said the Enemy would not come downe. 
But keepe the Hilles and upper Regions : 
It proves not so : their battailes are at hand. 
They meane to wame us at Philiffi heere : 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

Ant. Tut I am in their bosomes, and I know 
Wherefore they do it : They could be content 
To visit other places, and come downe 
With fearefull bravery : thinking by this face 
To festen in our thoughts that they have Courage ; 
But 'tis not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mes, Prepare you Generals, 

The Enemy comes on in gallant shew : 
Their bloody signe of Battell is hung out, 
And something to be done immediately. 

Ant, 03avius, leade your Battaile softly on 
Upon the left hand of the even Field. 

03a. Upon the right hand I, keepe thou the left. 

Ant, Why do you crosse me in this exigent. 

03a. I do not crosse you : but I will do so. March, 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Casstus, Isf their Army. 

Bru, They stand, and would have parley. 
Cassi. Stand fast Tttimus^ we must out and talke. 
03a, Mark Antony, shall we give signe of Battaile ? 
Ant. No Cssar, we will answer on their Charge. 
Make forth, the Generals would have some words. 
03. Stirre not untill the Signall. 
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Bm, Words before blowes : is it so Countrymen ? 

03a. Not that we love words better, as you do. 

Bru, Good words are better then bad strokes OSavhu. 

jfn. In your bad strokes Brutus^ you give good words, 
Witnesse the hole you made in Cstari heart. 
Crying long live, ELaile Csiar, 

Caiii, jintomy^ 

The posture of your blowes are yet unknowne ; 
But for your words, they rob the Hlbla Bees, 
And leave them Hony-lesse. 

Ani. Not stinglesse toa 

Bru. O yes, and soundlesse too : 
For you have stolne their buzzing Antony^ 
And very wisely threat before you sting. 

Ani. Villains : you did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hackt one another in the sides of Cstar : 
You shew'd your teethes like Apes, 
And fawn'd like Hounds, 
And bow'd like Bondmen, kissing Cssars feete : 
Whil'st damned Cojidf like a Curre, behinde 
Strooke Casar on the necke. O you Flatterers. 

Caiii Flatterers ? Now Brutus thanke your selfe, 
This tongue had not offended so to day« 
If Casstus might have rul'd. 

03a. Come, come, the cause. If arguing make us swet. 
The proofe of it will tume to redder drops : 
Looke, I draw a Sword against Conspirators, 
When thinke you that the Sword goes up againe ? 
Never till dtsars three and thirtie wounds 
Be well aveng'd ; or till another Cssar 
Have added slaughter to the Sword of Traitors. 

Brut, Cssar, thou canst not dye by Traitors hands, 
Unlesse thou bring'st them with thee. 

03a, So I hope : 

I was not borne to dye on Brutus Sword« 
vu. K 
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Bni, O if thou wer't the Noblest of thy Straine, 
Yong-man, thou could'st not dye more honourable. 

Cassu A peevish School-boy, worthies of such Honor 
Joyn'd with a Masker, and a Reveller. 

jfni. Old Caiutu stilL 

08a. Come Antony : away : 

Defiance Traitors, hurle we in your teeth. 
If you dare fight to day, come to the Field ; 
If not, when you have stomackes. 

Exit OaavhUf Antony^ and Army, 

Casii. Why now blow winde, swell Billow, 
And swimme Barke : 
The Storme is up, and all is on the hazard. 

Bm. Ho LucilTttu, hearke, a word with you. 

LuciSitu and Meuala stand forth, 

Luc. My Lord. 

Ctusu Messcda, 

Metta. What sayes my Generall ? 

Caisi. Messala^ this is my Birth-day : as this very day 
Was Coitiui borne. Give me thy hand Metsala : 
Be thou my witnesse, that against my will 
(As Pompey was) am I compeU'd to set 
Upon one Battell all our Liberties. 
You know, that I held Epicunu strong. 
And hb Opinion : Now I change my minde. 
And pardy credit things that do presage. 
Conmiing fix>m Sardis^ on our former Ensigne 
Two mighty Eagles fell, and there they pearch'd, 
Gorging and feeding from our Soldiers hands, 
Who to PbUifpi heere consorted us : 
This Morning are they fled away, and gone. 
And in their steeds, do Ravens, Crowes, and Kites 
Fly ore our heads, and downward looke on us 
As we were sickely prey ; their shadowes seeme 
A Canopy most fetall, under which 
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Our Army lies, ready to gire up the Ghost. 

Messcu Beleeve not so. 

Ccutu I but beleeye it partly. 

For I am finesh of spirit, and resolv'd 
To meete all perils, jery constantly. 

Bru, Even so LucilBus. 

Cassi, Now most Noble Brutw, 

The Gods to day stand friendly, that we may 
Lovers in peace, leade on our dayes to age. 
But since the af&yres of men rests still incertaine, 
Let's reason with the worst that may be£dl. 
If we do lose this Battaile, then is this 
The very last time we shall speake together : 
What are you then determined to do ? 

Bni. Even by the rule of that Philosophy, 
By which I did blame CatOf for the death 
Which he did give himselfe, I know not how : 
But I do finde it Cowardly, and vile. 
For feare of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life, arming my selfe with patience. 
To stay the providence of some high Powers, 
That goveme us below. 

CaiiL Then, if we loose this Battaile, 

You are contented to be led in Triumph 
Thorow the streets of Rome. 

Bru. No CastsiUf no : 

Thinke not thou Noble Romane, 
That ever Bruhu will go bound to Rome, 
He beares too great a minde. But this same day 
Must end that worke, the Ides of March begun. 
And whether we shall meete againe, I know not : 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take : 
For ever, and for ever, farewell Casiku^ 
If we do meete againe, why we shall smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 
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Cutsu For ever, and for erer, ^irewell Brutus : 
If we do meete againe, wee'l smile indeede ; 
If not, 'tis true, this parting was well made. 

Bru, Why then leade on. O that a man might know 
The end of this dayes businesse, ere it come : 
But it sufficethy that the day will end. 
And then the end is knowne. Come ho, away. Exeunt. 

Alarum. Enter Brutus and Messahu 

Bru. Ride, ride Messala^ ride and give these Billes 
Unto the Legions, on the other side. Lowd Alarum. 

Let them set on at once : for I perceive 
But cold demeanor in OSamo^s wing : 
And sodaine push gives them the overthrow : 
Ride, ride Messala^ let them all come downe. Exeunt. 

Alarums. Enter Cassius and Tttimus. 

Casst. O looke Tttimus^ looke, the Villaines flye : 
My selfe have to mine owne tum'd Enemy : 
This Ensigne heere of mine was turning backe, 
I slew the Coward, and did take it from him. 

Titin. O CassiuSf Brutus gave the word too early, 
Who having some advantage on OSavlus^ 
Tooke it too eagerly : his Soldiers fell to spoyle, 
Whil'st we by Antony are all indos'd. 

Enter Pandarus. 

Find, Fly further off my Lord : flye further off, 
Mari^ Antony is in your Tents my Lord : 
Flye therefore Noble Cassius, flye farre off 

Cassi. This Hill is farre enough. Looke, look Tbinius 
Are those my Tents where I perceive the fire ? 

T7t. They are, my Lord. 

Cassi Tttimus f if thou lovest me. 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurres in him. 
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Till he have brought thee up to yonder Troopea, 
And heere againe, that I may rest assured 
Whether yond Troopes, are Friend or Enemy. 

TU, I will be heere againe, even with a thought Exit, 

Cassi. Go Pindarus^ get higher on that hilly 
My sight was ever thicke : regard Titmus^ 
And tell me what thou not'st about the Field. 
This day I breathed first. Time is come round. 
And where I did begin, there shall I end. 
My life is run his compasse. Sirra, what newes ? 

Pind. jibove, O my Lord. 

Cassi. What newes ? 

Pind. Tttmsui is enclosed round about 
With Horsemen, that make to him on the Spurre, 
Yet he spurres on. Now they are almost on him : 
Now 77/miti/. Now some light : O he lights too. 
Hee's tane. Showt. 

And hearke, they shout for joy. 

Caiss, Come downe, behold no more : 
O Coward that I am, to live so long. 
To see my best Friend tane before my face. 

EtUer Pmdanu, 
Come hither arrah : In Parthia did I take thee Prisoner, 
And then I swore thee, saving of thy life. 
That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 
Thou should'st attempt it. Come now keepe thine oath, 
Now be a Free-man, and with this good Syrord 
That ran through Csiari bowels, search this bosome. 
Stand not to answer : Heere, take thou the Hilts^ 
And when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now. 

Guide thou the Sword Csior^ thou art rereng'd. 

Even with the Sword that killed thee. 

Pin, So, I am free. 
Yet would not so have beene 
Durst I have done my wiU. O Casnut^ 
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Farre from diii Cocmay P'mdanu ahsdl run. 
Where nerer RomaD diaD take note of him. 



Emiir Tkumu amd Messala, 

Messa, It it but changCy Titamu: for OSavhu 
It orerthrowDe by NoUe Brmtms power. 
At Coishu Leg^Mit are hj jimUmy. 

Tit'm, Thete tydingt will well comfort 

Meisa, Where did you lea:fe hinx 

Ttt'm. Afl 

With P'mdanu hit Boodman, on thit HilL 

Messa. It not that he that lyet upon the gnrand? 

Titin, He liet not like the Liring. O my heart ! 

Messa, It not that hee ? 

Titm, N09 thit wat he Messa! a^ 

But Casshu it no more. O tettiug Suone : 
At io thy red Rayet thou doett tinke to night ; 
So in hit red blood Cassius day it tet. 
The Sunne of Rome it tet. Our day it goae^ 
Clowdt, Dewety and Dangera come ; our deeds are done 
Mittrutt of my tuccetae hath done thit deed. 

Messa, Mittrutt of good tuccetae hath done thit deed. 
O hatefull Error, Melancholiet Childe : 
Why do'st thou thew to the apt tiioughtt of men 
The thingt that art not ? O Error toone conceyv'd. 
Thou never com'tt unto a happy bjrrth. 
But kil'st the Mother that engendred thee. 

Ttt. What Pmdarus ? Where art thou P'mdanu ? 

Messa, Seeke him Titmms^ whilst I go to meet 
The Noble Bmtusf thrutting thit report 
Into hit earet \ I may tay thrutting it : 
For piercing Steele, and Dartt myenomed. 
Shall be at welcome to the eares of Bnttus^ 
As tydingt of thit sight. 

Tit, Hye you Messda^ 
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And I will seeke for Plndarus the while : 

Why did'st thou send me forth braTe Casitui ? 

Did I not meet thy Friends, and did not they 

Put on my Browes this wreath of Vidorie, 

And bid me give it thee ? Did'st thou not heare their showts. 

Alas, thou hast misconstrued every thing. 

But hold thee, take this Garland on thy Brow, 

Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 

Will do his bidding. Brutus^ come apace, 

And see how I regarded Cams Cassius : 

By your leave Gods : This is a Romans part. 

Come Cassius Sword, and finde Tumius hart. Dt^s. 

Alarum, Enter Brutus^ Messala^ yong Cato, StratOf F'oiumnius, 

and Luci/Sus, 

Bru. Where, where Messala^ doth his body lye ? 

Messa* Loe yonder, and Tiimus mourning it. 

Bru. Tltmius face is upward. 

Cato, He is slaine. 

Bru, O JuHus Cmsot^ thou art mighty yet. 
Thy Spirit walkes abroad, and turnes our Swords 
In our owne proper Entrailes. Low Alarwms^ 

Cato. Brave TitinhUf 

Looke where he have not crown'd dead Cassius, 

Bru. Are yet two Romans living such as these ? 
The last of all the Romans, hr thee well : 
It is impossible, that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. Friends I owe mo teares 
To this dead man, you shall see me pay. 
I shall finde time, Cassius : I shall finde time. 
Come therefore, and to Tharsus send his body, 
His Funerals shall not be in our Campe, 
Least it discomfort us. LucilRus come. 
And come yong Cata^ let us to the Field, 
La^ and Flanio set our Battailcs on : 
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Tie three a clocke, and Romans yet ere night. 

We shall try Fortune in a second fight Exeunt. 

Alarum* Enter Brutue^ Meeeala^ CatOf LualDuif and Flavius, 

Bru, Yet Country-men : O yet, hold up your heads. 

Cato. What Bastard doth not ? Who will go with me I 
I will proclaime my name about the Field. 
I am the Sonne of Marcus Cato^ hoe. 
A Foe to Tyrants, and my Countries Friend. 
J am the Sonne of Marcus Cato^ hoe. 

Enter SouhSers andjigbt. 

And I am Brutut^ Marcus Brutus^ I, 
Brutus my Countries Friend : Know me for Brutus. 

Luc. O yong and Noble Cato^ art thou downe ? 
Why now thou dyest, as bravely as Titinius^ 
And ma/st be honour'd, being Cato*s Sonne. 

Sold. Yeeld, or thou dyest. 

Luc. Onely 1 yeeld to dye : 

There is so much, that thou wilt kill me straight : 
Kill Brutus^ and be honoured in his death. 

Sold, We must not : a Noble Prisoner. 

Enter Antony. 

2 Sold. Roome hoe : tell Antony , Brutus is taoe. 

I Sold, lie tell thee newes. Heere conies the Generall, 
Brutus is tane, Brutus is tane my Lord. 

Ant. Where b hee ? 

Luc. Safe Antony, Brutus is safe enough : 
I dare assure thee, that no Enemy 
Shall ever take alive the Noble Brutus : 
The Gods defend him from so great a shame, 
When you do finde him, or alive, or dead. 
He will be found like Brutus, like himselfe. 

Ant. This is not Brutus fnend, but I assure you, 
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A prize DO lesse in worth ; keepe this man safe. 

Give hira all kindnesse. I had rather have 

Such men my Friends, then Enemies. Go on, 

And see where Brutus be alive or dead. 

And bring us word, unto Offavhu Tent : 

How every thing is chanc'd. Exeunt, 

Enter Brutus^ Dardanluip CStui^ StratOp ami VtJummui, 

Brut, Come poore remaines of friends, rest on this Rocke. 

CBi, StatilRut shewed the Torch-light, but my Lord 
He came not backe : he is or tane, or slaine. 

Brut, Sit thee downe, CStui : slaying is the word. 
It is a deed in fashion. Hearke thee, CRtus, 

CRt. What I, my Lord ? No, not for all the World. 

Brut, Peace then, no words. 

C£t, He rather kill my selfe. 

Brut, Hearke thee, Dardanuu* 

Dard. Shall I doe such a deed \ 

CSt, O Dardaniui, 

Bar J. O CBtus. 

CGi. What ill request did Brutur make to thee ? 

Dard, To kill him, Ciitui : looke he meditates. 

CBt. Now is that Noble Vessell full of griefe, 
That it runnes over even at his eye. 

Brut, Come hither, good Vohtmmut^ list a word. 

Vobm, What sayes my Lord ? 

Brut, Why this, Vobmumu : 

The Ghost of C#/ar hath aj^iear'd to me 
Two severall times by Night : at Sardis, once ; 
And this last Night, here in Philippi fields : 
I know my houre is come. 

Vobm, Not so, my Lord. 

Brut. Nay, I am sure it is, Foiumnius, 
Thou seest the World, VolummuSf how it goes. 
Our Enemies have beat us to the Pit : Low jtlanmu 
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It is more worthy, to leape in our selires. 

Then tarry till they push us. Good Volwmmus^ 

Thou know'st, that we two went to Schoole together : 

Even for that our love of old, I prethee 

Hold thou my Sword Hilts, whilest I runne on it. 

Vcl, That's not an Office for a friend, my Lord. 

Alarum ittlL 

Cly. Fly, flye my Lord, there is no tarrying heere. 

Brut, Farewell to you, and you, and you Voiunuttus. 
Strato^ thou hast bin all this while asleepe : 
Farewell to thee, to Strato^ Countrymen : 
My heart doth joy, that yet in all my life, 
I found no man, but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this loosing day 
More then OSavtui^ and Marke Antony ^ 
By this vile Conquest shall attaine unto. 
So fare you well at once, for Brutus tongue 
Hath almost ended his lives History : 
Night hangs upon mine eyes, my Bones would rest. 
That have but laboured, to attaine this houre. 

Alarum. Cry wtbm^ ^kf^ifly^^fiy^' 

Cly, Fly my Lord, flye. 

Bru, Hence : I will follow. 

I prythee Strata^ stay thou by thy Lord, 
Thou art a FeUow of a good respedh 
Thy life hath had some smatch of Honor in it. 
Hold then my Sword, and tume away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou Strata ? 

Stra, Give me your hand first Fare you wel my Lord. 

Bru, Farewell good Strata. Cssar^ now be stilL 

I kill'd not thee with halfe so good a wilL Dyes* 

Alarum. Retreat. Enter Antony^ OSavtuSf Messala^ LucUSus^ 

and the Army, 

Oaa. What man is that? 
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Meua, My Masters man. Strata^ where is thy Master? 

Stra, Free from the Bondage you are in Meucda^ 
The Conquerors can but make a fire of him : 
For Bruhu onely overcame himselfe. 
And no man else hath Honor by his death. 

LuciL So Brutus should be found. I thank thee Brutus 
That thou hast prov'd LucURui saying true. 

03a. All that servM Brutui^ I will entertaine them. 
FeUow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? 

Stra, I, if Mestala will preferre me to you. 

6I&Z. Do 8O9 good Messaku 

Messa* How dyed my Master Strata ? 

Stra. I held the Sword» and he did run on it. 

Meua. OSavtuSf then take him to follow thee. 
That did the latest service to thy Matter. 

yfnt. This was the Noblest Roman of them all : 
All the Conspirators save onely hee, 
Did that they did» in envy of great Csiar: 
He, onely in a generall honest thought. 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the Elements 
So mixt in him, that Nature might stand up. 
And say to all the world ; This was a man. 

03a, According to his Vertoe, let us use him 
With all Respedt, and Rites of Buriall. 
Within my Tent his bones to night shall ly. 
Most like a Souldier ordered Honourably : 
So call the Field to rest, and let's away. 
To part the glories of this happy day. ExemU oumei 



FINIS. 



THE TRAGEDIE OF 

MACBETH. 



A£ltu Primus. Scmna Prima. 

Tbtmder and Ligbtmng. Enter three fVUches* 

'* IS HSH ^^ ^^ ^'^ ^'^ '^^^^ againe ? 

In Thunder, Lightning, or m Raine ? 
2. When the Hurley-hurley's dode. 

When the Battaile's lost, and wonoe. 
3. That will be ere the set of Sunne. 

1. Where the place i 

2. Upon the Heath. 

3. There to meet with Machetb. 
I. I come, Gray^Malkin. 

AU. Padock calls anon : faire is foule, and foule is fairs. 
Hover through the fogge and filthie ayre. Exeunt, 




Scena Secunda. 



jilarum witbin. Enter King Malcome, DonaBaMne^ Lenox^ 
wiib attendants^ meeting a bleeding Caftmne. 

King. What bloody man is that ? he can report, 
As seemeth by his plight, of the Revolt 
The newest state. 

Mai. This is the Serjeant, 

Who like a good and hardie Souldier fought 
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'Gunst my Capdvide : Haile brare friend ; 
Say to the Kliogy the knowledge of the Broyle, 
As tboo didst leave it. 

C^. Doubtfiill it stood. 

As two fspeox Swimmers, that doe cling together. 
And choake their Art. The merdlesse Macdonwaid 
(Worthie to be a Rebell, for to that 
The multiplying Villanies of Nature 
Doe swarme upon him) from the Westeme Isles 
Of Kernes and Gallowgrosses is supply'd. 
And Fortune on his danmed Quarry smiling. 
Shewed like a Rebells Whore : but all's too weake : 
For brave Macbeth (well hee deserves that Name) 
Disdayning Fortune, with his brandisht Steele, 
Which smoak'd with bloody execution 
(Like Valours Minion) carv'd out his passage. 
Till hee fec'd the Slave : 

Which nev'r shooke hands, nor bad Orwell to him. 
Till he unseam'd him from the Nave toth'Chops, 
And fix*d his Head upon our Batderaents. 

King. O valiant Cousin, worthy Gendeman. 

Cap, As whence the Sunne 'gins his reflection, 
Shipwrackmg Stormes, and direfull Thunders : 
So from that Spring, whence comfort seem'd to come. 
Discomfort swells : Marke King of Scotland, marke. 
No sooner Jusdce had, with Valour arm'd, 
Compell'd these skipping Kernes to trust their heeles, 
But the Norweyan Lord, surveying vantage. 
With furbusht Armes, and new suppljres of men. 
Began a fresh assault 

King. Dismay'd not this our Captaines, Macbeth and 
Bcnquoh ? 

Cap, Yes, as Sparrowes, Eagles ; 
Or the Hare, the Lyon : 
If I say sooth, I must report they were 
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As Cannons over-charg'd with double Cracks, 
So they doubly redoubled stroakes upon the Foe : 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking Wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha^ 
I cannot tell : but I am faint. 
My Gashes cry for helpe. 

Ktng» So well thy words become thee, as thy wounds, 
They smack of Honor both : Goe get him Surgeons. 

Enter Rosse and Angut, 
Who comes here ? 

Mai. The worthy Thane of Rosse. 

Lenox, What a haste lookes through his eyes ? 
So should he looke, that seemes to speake things strange. 

Rosse. God save the ELing. 

King. Whence cam'st thou, worthy Thane ? 

Rosse, From Fiffe, great King, 
Where the Norweyan Banners flowt the Skie, 
And fanne our people cold. 
Norway himselfe, with terrible numbers, 
Assisted by that most disloyall Traytor, 
The Thane of Cawdor, began a dismall ConfliA, 
Till that BeUona^s Bridegroome, lapt in proofe. 
Confronted him with selfe-comparisons. 
Point against Point, rebellious Anne 'gainst Arme, 
Curbing his lavish spirit : and to conclude, 
The Vidlorie fell on us. 

King. Great happioesse. 

Rosse. That now, Swenoj the Norwayes King, 
Craves composition. 

Nor would we deigne him burial! of his men. 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes ynch. 
Ten thousand Dollars, to our generall use. 

Kmg. No more that Thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our Bosome interest : Goe pronounce his present death, 
^nd with his former Title greet Macbeth. 
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Skf^ Wktt l« kttk lott. Noble JtfWfaA hath woime. 



Scena Tertia. 

Thmmdar. EiUer the three Witches. 

1. Whore haat thoo beene, Sister ? 

2. Killing Swine. 

3. Sister, where thoa ? 

1. A Saylors Wife had Chestnuts m her Lappe, 
And moonchty & mouncht, and mouncht : 

Give me, quoth L 

Aroynt thee. Witch, the rumpe-fed Ronyon cryes, 

Her Husband's to Aleppo gone. Master drli* Tiger: 

But in a Syve lie thither sayle. 

And like a Rat without a tayle, 

Ue doe. He doe, and He doe. 

2. He give thee a Winde. 
I. Th'art kinde. 

3. And I another. 

1. I my selfe have all the other. 
And the very Ports they blow, 
All the Quarters that they know, 
I'th'Ship-mans Card. 
He dreyne him drie as Hay : 
Sleepe shall neyther Night nor Day 
Hang upon his Pent-house Lid : 
He shall live a man forbid : 
Wearie Sev'nights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peake, and pine : 
Though his Barke cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be Tempest-tost. 
Looke what I have. 
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2. Shew me, shew me. 

T. Here I have a Pilots Thumbe, 
Wraclcty as homeward he did come. Drum wUUm. 

3* A Drumme, a Drumme : 
Macbeth doth come. 

jiH, The weyward Sisters, hand m hand. 
Posters of the Sea and Land» 
Thus doe goe, about, about. 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine. 
And thrice againe, to make up nine. 
Peace, the Charme's wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Banqno* 

Macb, So fbule and faire a day I haye not seene. 

Banquo, How farre is't caU'd to Soris ? What are these 
So wither'd, and so wilde in their attjrre. 
That looke not like th'Inhabitants o'th'Earth, 
And yet are on't ? Live you, or are you aught 
That man may question ? you seeme to understand me, 
By each at once her choppie finger laying 
Upon her skinnie Lips : you should be Women, 
And yet your Beards forbid me to interprete 
That you are so. 

Mac, Speake if you can : what are you ? 

1. All haile Macbeth^ haile to thee Thane of Glamis. 

2. All haile Macbeth, haile to thee Thane of Cawdor. 

3. All haile Macbeth, that shalt be King hereafter. 
Bang. Good Sir, why doe you start, and seeme to feare 

Things that doe sound so faire ? i'th'name of truth 

Are ye fantasticall, or that indeed 

Which outwardly ye shew ? My Noble Partner 

You greet with present Grace, and great predidHoo 

Of Noble having, and of Royall hope. 

That he seemes wrapt withall : to me you speake noL 

If you can looke into the Seedes of Time, 

Vlk L 
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And say, which Graine will grow, and which will not, 
Speake then to me, who neyther begge, nor feare 
Your favors, nor your hate. 

1. Haylc. 

2. Hayle. 

3. Hayle. 

1. Lesser then Macbeth^ and greater. 

2. Not 80 happy, yet much happyer. 

3. Thou shalt get Kings, though thou be none : 
So all haile Macbeth^ and Banquo, 

I. BanquOf and Macbeth^ all haile. 

Macb, Stay you imperfedt Speakers, tell me more : 
By Sinetts death, I know I am Thane of Glamis, 
But how, of Cawdor ? the Thane of Cawdor lives 
A prosperous Gentleman : And to be Eling, 
Stands not within the prospect of beleefe, 
No more then to be Cawdor. Say finom whence 
You owe this strange Intelligence, or why 
Upon this blasted Heath you stop our way 
With such Prophetique greeting ? 
Speake, I charge you. Wluhes vanish. 

Bang. The Earth hath bubbles, as the. Water ha's, 
And these are of them : whither are they vanished ? 

Macb, Into the Ayre : and what seem'd corporal!. 
Melted, as breath into the Winde. 
Would they had stay'd. 

Bang. Were such things here, as we doe speake about ? 
Or have we eaten on the insane Root, 
That takes the Reason Prisoner ? 

Macb. Your Children shall be Eongs. 

Bang, You shall be King. 

Macb, And Thme of Cawdor too : went it not so ? 

Bang, Toth'selfe-same tune and words : who's here ? 

£nier Rotse and jingui, 
Rosse. The Kmg hath happily received, Macbeth^ 
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The newes of thy successe : and when he reades 
Thy personal! Venture in the Rebels sight. 
His Wonders and his Prayses doe contend. 
Which should be thine, or his : silenc'd with that, 
In viewing o're the rest o'th'selfe-same day. 
He findes thee in the stout Norweyan Rankes, 
Nothing afeard of what thy selfe didst make 
Strange Inoages of death, as thick as Tale 
Can post with post, and every one did beare 
Thy prayses in his KLingdomes great defence. 
And powr'd them downe before him. 

jing. Wee are sent. 

To give thee from our RoyaU Master thanks, 
Onely to harrold thee into his sight. 
Not pay thee. 

Roise, And for an earnest of a greater Honor, 
He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor: 
In which addition, haile most worthy Tbane^ 
For it is thine. 

Banq. What, can the Devill speake true ? 

Mach. The Thane of Cawdor lives : 
Why doe you dresse me in borrowed Robes ? 

Ang. Who was the Thane^ lives yet. 
But under heavie Judgement beares that Life, 
Which he deserves to loose. 
Whether he was combined with those of Norway, 
Or did Ipe the Rebell with hidden helpe. 
And vantage ; or that with both he laboured 
In his Countreyes wracke, I know not, 
But Treasons Capitall, confess'd, and prov*d» 
Have overthrowne him. 

Macb. GlamjTS, and Thane of Cawdor : 

The greatest is behinde. Thankes for your paines. 
Doe you not hope your Children shall be Kings, 
When those that gave the Thane of Cawdor to me, 
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Promis'd no lease to them. 

Banq, That trusted home. 

Might yet enkindle you unto the Crowne, 
Besides the Tbam of Cawdor. But 'tis strange : 
And oftentimes^ to winne us to our harme. 
The Instruments of Darknesse tell us Truths, 
Winne us with honest Trifles, to betray's 
In deepest consequence. 
Cousmsy a word, I pray you* 

Macb. Two Truths are told. 

As happy Prologues to the swelling A6^ 
Of the Imperiall Theame. I thanke you Gentlemen : 
The supematurall sollidtmg 
Cannot be ill ; cannot be good. 
If ill ? why hath it given me earnest of successe. 
Commencing in a Truth ? I am Thane of Cawdor. 
If good ? why doe I yeeld to that suggestion. 
Whose horrid Image doth unfixe my Heire, 
And make my seated Heart knock at my Ribbes, 
Against the use of Nature ? Present Feares 
Are lesse then horrible Imaginings : 
My Thought, whose Murther yet is but fantasticall, 
Shakes so my single state of Man, 
That Fundtion is smother'd in surmise. 
And nothing is, but what is not. 

Bang, Looke how our Partner's rapt. 

Macb, If Chance will have me King, 
Why Chance may Crowne me. 
Without my sdrre. 

Bang. New Honors come upon him 

Like our strange Garments, cleave not to their mould. 
But with the aid of use. 

Macb. Come what come may, 

Time, and the Houre, runs through the roughest Day. 

Banq. Worthy Macbeth^ wee stay upon your leysure. 
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Macb, Give me your favour : 
My dull Braine was wrought with things forgotten. 
Kinde Gentlemen, your paines are registred. 
Where every day I tume the Leafe, 
To reade them. 

Let U8 toward the Eang : thinke upon 
What hath chanc'd : and at more timei 
The Interim having weigh'd it, let us speake 
Our free Hearts each to other. 

Banq. Very gladly. 

Macb, Till then enough: 
Come friends. Exeunt. 

Scena Quarta, 

Fhntrisb. Enter Kingf Lenox^ Malcohme^ DantJhaae^ and 

AttendanU. 

King, Is execution done on Camdor? 
Or not those in Conmiission yet retum'd ? 

Md, My Liege, they are not yet come back. 
But I have spoke with one that saw him die : 
Who did report, that very frankly hee 
Confessed his Treasons, implor'd your Highnetse Pardon, 
And set forth a deepe Repentance : 
Nothing in his Life became him. 
Like the leaving it. Hee dy'de. 
As one that had beene studied in his death. 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd. 
As 'twere a carelesse Trifle. 

King. There's no Ait, 

To finde the Mindes coosdrudtion in the Face : 
He was a Gentleman, on whom I built 
An absolute Trust. 

Enier Mad^etk^ BanquOf Rou9y and Angus. 
O worthyest Cousin, 
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The sinne of my Ingratitude even now 

Was heavie on me. Thou art so ferre before. 

That swiftest Wing of Recompence is slow. 

To overtake thee. Would thou hadst lesse deser/d. 

That the proportion both of thanks, and payment, 

Might have beene mine : onely I have left to say. 

More is thy due, then noore then all can pay. 
Macb. The service, and the lojrakie I owe, 

In doing it, payes it selfe. 

Your Highnesse part, is to receive our Duties : 

And our Duties are to your Throne, and State, 

Children, and Servants ; which doe but what they should. 

By doing everything safe toward your Love 

And Honor. 

King. Welcome hither : 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 

To make thee full of growing. Noble Banquo^ 

That hast no ksse deserv'd, nor must be knowne 

No lesse to have done so : Let me enfold thee, 
And hold thee to my Heart 

Bang* There if I grow^ 

The Harvest is your owne. 

Kmg, My plenteous Joyes^ 

Wanton in fidnesse, seeke to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. Sonnes, KLinsmen, ThancTf 
And you whose places are the nearest, know. 
We will establish our Estate upon 
Our eldest, Makoimty whom we name hereafter. 
The Prince of Cumberland : which Honor must 
Not unaccompanied, mvest him onely. 
But signes of Noblenesse, like Starres, shall shine 
On all deservers. From hence to Envemet, 
And Ixnde us further to you. 

Macb, The Rest is Labor, which is not usM for you : 
He be my selfe the Herbenger, and make joyfiill 
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The hearing of my Wife, with your approach : 

So humbly take my leave. 

King, My worthy Cawdor, 

Macb, The Prince of Cumberland : that is a step. 

On which I must fall downe, or else o're-leape, 

For in my way it lyes. Starres hide your fires. 

Let not Light see my black and deepe desires : 

The Eye winke at the Hand ; yet let that bee. 

Which the Eye feares, when it is done to see. Exit, 

King, True, worthy Banquo : he is full so Taliant, 

And in his commendations, I am fed : 

It is a Banquet to me. Let's after him, 

Whose care is gone before, to bid us welcome : 

It is a peerelesse Kinsman. Flourisb, Exnmi, 

Scena Quinta. 

Enter Macbdht Wife alone wiih a Letter, 

Lady. Tbey met me m the day of succeste : and 1 have learned 
by the perfedttt report ^ they have more m tbem^ then mortaH hnovh- 
ledge. Whet I burnt in desire to question them further^ they made 
themsehet Awe^ into which they vanith'd, WhiUi I stood refi m 
the wonder (fity came Missives from the King^ who all-htuPd me 
Thane of dwdor^ by which Title before^ these weyward Sisters 
saluted me^ aid refined me to the camming on of tinuy with hcdle King 
that shalt be. This have I thought good to deliver thee (my dearest 
Partner of Greatnesse) that thou might' st not loose the dues qfr^oyc^ 
ing by being ignorant of what GrecUnesse is promised thee. Lay it 
to thy hearty md farewell, 

Glamys thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 

What thou at promised : yet doe I feare thy Nature, 

It is too full o'th'Milke of humane kindnesse, 

To catch the neerest way. Thou would'st be great. 

Art not with>ut Ambition, but without 
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The illnesse should attend it. What thou would'st highly. 

That would'st thou holily : would'st not play false. 

And yet would'st wrongly winne, 

Should'st have, great Glamys, that which cryes, 

Thus thou must doe, if thou have it ; 

And that which rather thou do'st feare to doe, 

Then wishest should be undone. High thee hither, 

That I may powre my Spirits in thine Eare, 

And chastise with the valour of my Tongue 

All that impeides thee from the Golden Round, 

Which Fate and Metaphysicall ayde doth seeme 

To have thee crown'd withalL 

Enter Matenger. 
What is your tidings ? 

Mess, The King comes here to Night. 

Lcidy, Thou'rt mad to say it. 

Is not thy Master with him ? who, wer't so, 
Would have inform'd for preparation. 

Mess. So please you, it is true : our Thane is conuiing : 
One of my fellowes had the speed of him ; 
Who almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Then would make up his Message. 

Lady, Give him tending. 

He brings great newes. Exk Messenger. 

The Raven himselfe is hoarse, 
That croakes the fiitall entrance of Duncan 
Under my Battlements. Come you Spirits, 
That tend on mortall thoughts, unsex me here^ 
And fill me from the Crowne to the Toe, top-fiill 
Of direst Crueltie : make thick my blood. 
Stop up th'accesse, and passage to Renoorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keepe peace betweene 
Th'efFe£t, and hit. Come to my Womans Brests, 
And take my Milke for Gall, you murth'ring Ministtrs, 
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Where^-erer, in your nghtlesse substances. 
You wait on Natures Mischiefe. Come thick Night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest 8nx>ake of Hell, 
That my keene Knife see not the Wound it makes. 
Nor Heaven peepe through the Blanket of the darke. 
To cry, hold, hold. 

Enter Macbeth. 
Great Glaroys, worthy Cawdor, 
Greater then both, by the all-haile hereafter. 
Thy Letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feele now 
The future in the instant 

Mach. My dearest Love, 

Duncan comes here to Night. 

Lady. And when goes hence ? 

Machn To morrow, as he purposes. 

Lady. O never, 

Shall Sunne that Morrow see. 
Your Face, my Tbanct is as a Booke, where men 
May reade strange matters, to beguile the time. 
Looke like the time, beare welcome in your Eye, 
Your Hand, your Tongue : looke like th'innocent flower. 
But be the Serpent under^t He that's commmg. 
Must be provided for : and you shall put 
This Nights great Businesse into my diq)atch, 
Which shall to all our Nights, and Dayes to come. 
Give solely soveraigne sway, and Masterdome. 

Macb. We will ^ake further. 

La^. Onely looke up cleare : 

To alter fiivor, ever is to feare : 
Leave all the rest to roe. Exeunt. 
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Scena Sexia. 

Hohoyt^ and Torches. Enter King^ Maicohne^ Donalbaine^ BanquOt 
LenoXy Macduffy Roste^ -^ngus^ and Atiendantu 

King. This Castle hath a pleasant seat. 
The ayre nimbly and sweetly recommends it selfe 
Unto our gentle sences. 

Banq, This Guest of Summer, 

The Temple-haunting Barlet does approve, 
By his loved Mansonry, that the Heavens breath 
Smells wooingly here : no Jutty frieze, 
Buttrice, nor Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird 
Hath made his pendant Bed, and procreant Cradle, 
Where they must breed, and haunt : I have observed 
The ayre is delicate. 

Enter Lady. 

King, See, see, our honor'd Hostesse : 
The Love that foUowes us, sometime is our trouble. 
Which still we thanke as Love. Herein I teach you. 
How you shall bid God-eyld us for your pabes, 
And thanke us for your trouble. 

Lady, All our service. 
In every point twice done, and then done double. 
Were poore, and single Businesse, to contend 
Against those Honors deepe, and broad. 
Wherewith your Majestic loades our House : 
For these of old, and the late Dignities, 
Heap'd up to them,we rest your Ermites. 

King. Where's the Thane of Cawdor ? 
We courst him at the heeles, and had a purpose 
To be his Purveyor : But he rides well. 
And his great Love (sharpe as his Spume) hath holp him 
To his home before us : Faire and NoUe Hostesse 
We are your guest to night. 
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La. Your Servants ever. 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs in compt, 
To make their Audit at your EUghnesse pleasure. 
Still to retume your owne. 

King, Give me your hand : 

Condu6^ me to mine Host we love him highly, 
And shall continue, our Graces towards him* 
By your leave Hostesse. Exeunt, 

Scena Septima. 

Ho'hoyeu Torches. 

Enter a Sewer^ and divert Servants with Dishes and Service 

over the Stage, Then enter Macbeth. 

Mach. If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'tvrer well, 
It were done quickly : If th' Assassination 
Could trammell up the Consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, Successe : that but this blow 
Might be the be all, and the end all* Heere, 
But heere, upon this Banke and Schoole of time, 
Wee'ld jumpe the life to come. But in these Cases, 
We still have judgment heere, that we but teach 
Bloody InstrudHons, which being taught, returae 
To plague th'Inventer. This even-handed Justice 
Commends th*Ingredience of our poyson'd Challice 
To our owne lips. Hee's heere in double trust ; 
First, as I am his KLinsman, and his Subjedk, 
Strong both against the Deed : Then, as his Host, 
Who should against his Murtherer shut the doore. 
Not beare the knife my selfe. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his Faculties so meeke ; hath bm 
So cleere in his great Office, that his Vertues 
Will pleade like Angels, Trumpet-tongu'd against 
The deepe damnation of his taking off : 
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And Pitty, like a naked New-borne-Babey 
Striding the blast, or Heavens Cherubtn, hoiVd 
Upon the sightlesse Curriora of the Ayre, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 
That teares shall drowne the winde. I have no Sparre 
To pricke the sides of my intent, but onely 
Vaulting Ambition, which ore»leapes it selfe. 
And falles on th'other. 

Enter Lady. 
How now ? What newes ? 

La. He has almost supt : why have you left the chamber ? 

Mac. Hath he ask'd for me ? 

La. Know you not, he ha's ? 

Mac. We will proceed no further in this Businesse : 
He hath Honoured me of late, and I have bought 
Golden Opinions ftx>m all sorts of people, 
Which would be wome now in their newest glosse. 
Not cast aside so soone. 

La. Waa the hope drunke. 

Wherein you drest your selfe ? Hath it slept smce? 
And wakes it now to looke so greene, and pale, 
At what it did so freely ? From this time. 
Such 1 account thy love. Art thou affeaPd 
To be the same in thine owne Adk, and Valour, 
As thou art in desire i Would'st thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the Ornament of Life, 
And live a Coward in thine owne Esteeme? 
Lettmg I dare not, wait upon I would. 
Like the poore Cat i'th'Addage. 

Mach. Prythee peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man. 
Who dares no more, is none. 

La. What Beast was't then 

That made you breake this enterprize to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man : 
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And to be more then what you were, you would 
Be 80 much more the man. Nor time, nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitnesse now 
Do's unmake you. I have given Sucke, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the Babe that milkes me, 
I would, while it was smyling in my Face, 
Have pluckt my Nipple from his Bonelesse Gummes, 
And dasht the Braines out, had I so swome 
As yoii have done to this. 

Macb. J£ we should £ule i 

Lady. We faUe ? 

But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And wee'le not fayle : when Duncan is asleepe, 
(Whereto the rather shall his dayes hard Journey 
Soundly invite him) his two Chamberlaines 
Will I with Wine, and Wassell, so convince. 
That Memorie, the Warder of the Braine, 
Shall be a Fume, and the Receit of Reason 
A Lymbeck onely : when in Swmish sleepe. 
Their drenched Natures lyes as in a Death, 
What cannot you and I performe upon 
Th'unguarded Duncan ? What not put upon 
His spungie OfHcers ? who shall beare the guilt 
Of our great quell. 

Macb. Bring forth Men-Children onely : 

For thy undaunted Mettle should compose 
Nothing but Males. Will it not be receiv'dy 
When we have mark'd with blood those sleepie two 
Of his owne Chamber, and us'd their very Daggers, 
That they have don't ? 

Lady. Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our Griefes and Clamor rore, 
Upon his Death ? 

Macb. I am settled, and bend up 
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Each corporall Agent to this terrible Feat. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show. 

False Face must hide what the false Heart doth know. Exeunt, 



A6tus Secundus. Scena Prima. 

Enter Banquo^ and Fleance^ with a Torch before htm. 

Bang, How goes the Night, Boy ? 

Fleance, The Moone is downe : I have not heard the Clock. 

Banq, And she goes downe at Twelve. 

Fleance. I take't, 'tis later, Sir. 

Banq, Hold, take my Sword : 
There's Husbandry in Heaven, 
Their Candles are all out : take thee that too. 
A heavie Summons lyes like Lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleepe : 
Mercifull Powers, restraine in me the cursed thoughts 
That Nature gives way to m repose. 

Enter Macbeth^ and a Servant with a Torch, 
Give me my Sword : who's there ? 

Macb, A Friend. 

Banq, What Sir, not yet at rest ? the Song's a bed. 
He hath beene in unusuall Pleasure, 
And sent forth great Largesse to your Offices. 
This Diamond he greetes your Wife withall, 
By the name of most kind Hostesse, 
And shut up in measurelesse content. 

Mac, Bdng unprepared. 

Our will became the servant to defedt. 
Which else should fi«e have wrought 

Banq, All's well. 

I dreamt last Night of the three weyward Sisters : 
To you they have shew'd some truth. 

Macb. I thinke not of them. 
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Yet when we can entreat an home to serve, 

We would spend it in some words upon that Busmesse, 

If you would graunt the time. 

Banq. At your kind'st leysure. 

Mach. If you shall cleave to my consent. 
When 'tisy it shall make Honor for you. 

Banq. So I lose none. 

In seeking to augment it, but still keepe 
My Bosome franchis'd, and Allegeance cleare, 
I shall be counsail'd. 

Macb, Good repose the while. 

Banq. Thankes Sir : the like to you. Exit Banquo. 

Macb, Goe Ixd thy Mistresse, when my drinke is ready. 
She strike upon the Bell. Get thee to bed. ExU, 

Is this a Dagger, which I see before me, 
The Handle toward my Hand ? Come, let me clutch thee : 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not fiitall Vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 
A Dagger of the Minde, a fidse Creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed Braine ? 
I see thee yet, in forme as palpable, 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going. 
And such an Instrument I was to use. 
Mine Eyes are made the fooles o'th'other Sences, 
Or else worth all the rest : I see thee still ; 
And on thy Blade, and Dudgeon, Gouts of Blood, 
Which was not so before. There's no such thing : 
It is the bloody Businesse, which inforroes 
Thus to mine Eyes. Now o're the one halfe World 
Nature seemes dead, and wicked Dreames abuse 
The Curtain'd sleepe : Witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Heecaii Oflrings : and withered Murther, 
Alarum'd by his Centinell, the Wolfe, 
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Whose bowlegs his Watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarqum* rarishing sides, towards his designe 
Moves like a Ghost. Thou sowre and firme-set Earth 
Heare not my steps, which they may walke, for feare 
Thy very stones prate of my where-about. 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now sutes with it. Whiles I threat, he lives : 
Words to the heat of deedes too cold breath gives. 

ji BeU rings » 
I goe, and it is done : the Bell invites me. 
Heare it not, Duncan^ for it is a Knell, 
That summons thee to Heaven, or to Hell. Exit. 

Scena Secunda. 

Enter Lady. 

La. That which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold : 
What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire. 
Hearke, peace : it was the Owle that shriek'd. 
The fetall Bell-man, which gives the sternest good-night. 
He is about it, the Doores are open : 
And the surfeted Groomes doe mock their charge 
With Snores. I have dnigg'd their Possets, 
That Death and Nature doe contend about them, 
Whether they live, or dye. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macb. Who's there ? what hoa ? 

Lady. Alack, I am afraid they have awak'd. 
And 'tis not done : th'attempt, and not the deed. 
Confounds us : hearke : I lay'd their Daggers ready. 
He could not misse 'em. Had he not resembled 
My Father as he slept^ I had don't. 
My Husband i 
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Mach. I have done the deed : 
Didst thou not heare a noyse ? 

Lady. I heard the Owie schreamey and the Crickets cry. 
Did not you speake ? 

Mach. When ? 

Lady, Now. 

Maeb. As I descended ? 

Lady, I. 

Mach. Hearke^ who lyes i'th'second Chamber ? 
Ladf, Donaihaine, 

Mac. This is a sorry nght 
Lady, A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
Mach, There's one did laugh in's sleepe. 
And one cry'd Murther, that they did wake each other : 
I stood, and heard them : But they did say their Prayers, 
And addrest them againe to sleepe. 

Lady, There are two lodg'd together. 

Mach, One cry'd God blesse us, and Amen the other, 
As they had seene me with these Hapgmans hands : 
Listning their feare, I could not say Amen, 
When they did say God blesse us. 
Lady. Consider it not so deepely. 

Mac. But wherefore could not I pronounce Amen ? 
I had most need of Blessing, and Amen stuck in my throat 

Lady. These deeds must not be thought 
After these wayes : so, it will make us mad. 

Mach. Me thought I heard a yoyce cry, Sle^ no more : 
Machetb does murther Sleepe, the innocent Sleepe, 
Sleepe that knits up the ravel'd Sleeve of Care, 
The death of each dayes Life, sore Labors Bath, 
Balme of hurt Mindes, great Natures second Course, 
Chiefe nourisher in Life's Feast. 

Lady. What doe you meane \ 

Mach. Still it cry'd, Sleepe no more to all the House : 
Glamis hath murther'd Sleepe, and therefore Cawdor 

VU. M 
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Shall aleepe no more : Macbeth shall skepe 00 more. 

Lady. Who was it, that thus ciy'd ? why worthy Tbane^ 
Yoa doe unbend your Noble strength, to thinke 
So braine-sickly of things : Goe get some Water, 
And wash this filthie Witnesse from your Hand. 
Why did you bring these Daggers from the place ? 
They must lye there : goe carry them, and smeare 
The sleepie Groomes with bkxxL 

Macb. lie goe no more : 

I am afinaid, to thinke what I have done : 
Looke on't againe, I dare not. 

Lady. Infirme of purpose : 

Give me the Daggers : the sleepbg, and the dead. 
Are but as Pidures : 'tis the Eye of Child-hood, 
That feares a painted DevilL If he doe bleed, 
lie guild the Faces of the Groomes withall, 
For it must sceme their Guilt Exit. Knocke wit&m, 

Macb. Whence is that knocking ? 

How is't with me, when every noyse appalls me ? 
What Hands are here ? hah : they pluck out mine Eyes. 
Will all great Ntptunet Ocean wash this blood 
Cleane from my Hand ? no : this my Hand will rather 
The multitudinous Seas incamardbe, 
Maldng the Greene one. Red. 

Enter Lady, 

Lady. Vij Hands are of your colour : but I shame 
To weare a Heart so white. Knocke. 

I heare a knocking at the South entry : 
Retyre we to our Chamber : 
A little Water deares us of this deed. 
How easie is it then ? your Constancie 

Hath left you unattended. Knocke. 

Hearke, more knocking. 
Get on your Night-Gowne, least occasion call us. 
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Aad shew ub to be Watchen: lie not lost 
So [loorely in your thoughts. 

Macb. To know my deed, Knockt. 

'Twere best not know my selfe. 
Wake Daman with thy knocking: 
I would thou could'st Exeunt. 



Scena Tertia, 



Eattr a Porter. 

Kaoci'mg viUh'm. 
Perttr. Here's a knocking indeede : If a man were Poiter of 
Hell Gate, hce should hnve old turning the Key, Knacl, 
Knock, Knock, Knock. Who's there i'th'namc of Bthehuh ? 
Here's a Farmer, that hang'd himselfe on th 'expectation of 
PlcDiie : Come in time, have Napkins enow about you, here 
you'ie iwcat for't. Knock. Knock, knock. Who's there in 
th'ollicr Devils Name ? Faith hert-'s an Equivocator, that could 
iweare in both the Scales against cythcr Scale, who committed 
Treason enough for Godi «ake, yet could not equivocalc to 
Heaven : oh come in, Equivocator. Knock. Knock, Knock, 
Knock. Who's there ? 'Faith here's an English Taylor come 
hither, for stealing out of a French Hose : Come in Taylor, 
here you may rost your Goose. Knock. Knock, KnocL 
Never at quiet : What arc you .' but this place is too cold for 
HelL He Devill- Porter it no further : I had thought to have 
let in some of all Professions, that goe the Primrose way to 
th'cTcrU sting Bonfire. Kaoci, Anon, anon, I pray you remem- 
ber the Porter. 

Enter Macduff, and Lenox, 

lHacd, Was it so late, liiend, ere you went 10 Bed, 
That you doe lye to late i 

Port. Fnith Sir, we were carowsing till the second Cock : 
And Driolw, Sir, ii a great provoker of three things, 

Maed. What three things does Drinke ecpecially provoke ? 
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Pwt, jvffTTm SsTm JloKsoaoKaaflL Sifgjf, muz XT'iir, LedbenCy 
Sir, e j^ropcikes jad aBpconfca : k pRyn&fii :&r dsabc^ bnt k 
talc» JEV3T tSe scsfinoBCB. Tj et ij ce noc^ Drrt* bevt be 
mdtohftm EqthocMar wkh Lcdioie: k oskci bin^ lad k 
WKUTt$ fann $ k Kts isia ob, acd k tikes Isb of; k penvades 
■flBy 9Bd dw<4MaRecii fass y gntfs bisi cizid t po^ zad hoc 
Haod too; io coadsjiocy eqarocxes ksn in a deepe, zad fnicg 
nifli tiie L^ytf torn Ibibl 

Macd, I bdeere, Drioke gnr tfaee the Lfe bit N^^K. 

Pcrt» That k did, Sir, ftlie very TlinnioQ me: bet I reqmted 
bin for Us Lje, and (I tfainke) being too sxoog fer him, tfaoc^ 
be tooke tquDjLeggefwmetimei, jrctlmadea 9iift to cut him. 

Macd. If thjT Mailer birring ? 
Our knocking ha't awak'd him : here he comes. 

Lenom, Good roornnr. Noble Sir. 

Maeh, Good morrow both. 

Maed, Is the King itirringy worthy Thame? 

Mach. Not yeL 

Maed, He did command me to call txmdy on him, 
I hare almoit dipt the houre. 

Mach» He bring you to him, 

Maed, I know this is a joyful! trouble to you : 
But yet 'tis one. 

MaeK The labour we delight in, Physicks paine : 
This is the Doore. 

Maed, lie make so bold to call, for 'tis my limitted service. 

ExU Macduffe. 
LenoM, Goes the King hence to day i 

Maeb, He does ! he did appoint so. 

Lenott, The Night ha's been unruly : 
Where we lay, our Chimneys were blowne downe. 
And (as they say) lamentings heard i'th'Ayre; 
Strange Schreemes of Death, 
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And Prophecymgy with Accents terrible. 

Of dyre Combustion^ and confiisM £vent8» 

New hatchM toth' wofull time. 

The obscure Bird clamor'd the live-long Night. 

Some say, the Earth was fevorousi 

And did shake. 

Macb. 'Twas a rough l^ght. 

Lenox, My young remembrance cannot paralell 
A fellow to it. 

Enter Macduffl 

Macd, O horror, horror, horror. 

Tongue nor Heart cannot conceive, nor name thee. 

Macb, and Lenox. What's the matter ? 

Macd. Confusion now hath made his Master-peece : 
Most sacrilegious Murther hath broke ope 
The Lords anoynted Temple, and stole thence 
The Life o'th'B'mlding. 

Mach. What is't you say, the Life ? 

Lenox, Meane you his Majestie? 

Macd, Approch the Chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon. Doe not bid me speake : 
See, and then speake your selves : awake, awake. 

Exeunt Macleih and Lenox. 
Ring the Alarum Bell : Murther, and Treason, 
BanquOf and Donalbame : Malcobne awake, 
Shake off this Downey sleepe. Deaths counterfeit, 
And looke on Death it selfe : up, up, and see 
The great Doomes Image : Makotme^ Banquo, 
As from your Graves rise up, and walke like Sprights, 
To countenance this horror. Ring the BelL 

Bell fwgs. Enter Ladf. 

Lady. What's the Buonesse I 
That such a hideous Trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the House i speake, speake. 
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Macd, O gentk Lady* 

Ttt DOC for you to heare what I can tpeake : 
The repedtioo in a Womant care. 
Would mmtfaer as it fUL 

Enter Bawqao, 

BamgrnOf BamqaOf Our Royall Master's marther'd. 
Loify, Woe, alas : 

What in our House ? 

Bim. Too cmeDy any where. 

Deaie Duffi I prythee contndid thy selfe. 
And say, it is not so. 

Enter Macbeth^ Lenox^ and Roue, 

Mach, Had I but d3r'd an houre before this chance, 

1 had liv'd a blessed time : for from this mstant. 
There's nothing serious m Mortalitie : 

All is but Toyes : Renowne and Grace is dead. 
The Wine of Life is drawne, and the meere Lees 
Is left this Vault, to brag o£ 

Enter Malcohne and DonaBame, 

Donal, What is amisse ? 

Mac5» You are, and doe not know't : 

The Spring, the Head, the Fountaine of your Blood 
Is stopt, the very Source of it is stopt 

Maed, Your Royall Father's murther'd. 

Mai, Oh, by whom ? 

Lenox, Those of his Chamber, as it seem'd, had don't : 
Their Hands and Faces were all badg'd with Uood, 
So were their Daggers, which unwip'd, we found 
Upon their Pillowes : they star'd, and were distradled. 
No mans Life was to be trusted with them. 

Maeb. O, yet I doe npent me of my furie. 
That I did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you so ? 
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Mach. Who can be wise, amaz'd, temp'rate, & furious, 
£o7all, and Neutral], in a moment ? No man : 
Th'expedition of my violent Love 
Out-ran the pawaer. Reason. Here lay Duncan^ 
His Silver skinne, lac'd with his Golden Blood, 
And his gash'd Stabs, look'd like a Breach in Nature, 
For Ruines wastefiill entrance : there the Murtherers, 
Steep'd in the Colours of their Trade ; their Daggers 
Unmannerly breech*d with gore : who could refraine. 
That had a heart to love ; and in that heart. 
Courage, to make's love knowne ? 

Lady, Helpe me hence, hoa. 

Macd, Looke to the Lady. 

Mai, Why doe we hold our tongues. 

That most may clayme this argument for ours ? 

Dona!, What should be spoken here. 
Where our Fate hid in an augure hole, 
May rush, and seize us ? Let's away. 
Our Teares are not yet brew'd. 

Mai. Nor our strong Sorrow, 

Upon the foot of Motion. 

Banq. Looke to the Lady : 

And when we have our naked Frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure ; let us meet. 
And question this most bloody piece of worke, 
To know it further. Feares and scruples shake us : 
In the great Hand of God I stand, and thence, 
Against the undivulg'd pretence, I fight 
Of Treasonous Mallice. 

Macd. And so doe I. 

AIL So all 

Mach. Let's briefely put on manly readinesse. 
And meet i'th'Hall together. 

M, Well contented Exeunt. 

Mak. What will you doe ? 
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Let's not consort with them : 
To shew an unfelt Sorrow, is an Office 
Which the false man do's easie. 
He to EnglancL 

Don. To Ireland, I : 
Our separated fortune shall keepe us both the safer: 
Where we are, there's Daggers in mens Smiles ; 
The neere in blood, the neerer bloody. 

Male. This murtherous Shaft that's shot. 
Hath not yet lighted : and our safest way. 
Is to avoid the ayme. Therefore to Horse, 
And let us not be daintie of leave-taking, 
But shift away : there's warrant in that Theft, 
Which steales it selfe, when there's no mercie left. Exeunt. 



Scena ^arta. 



Enter Rotse^ with an Old man. 

Old man. Threescore and ten I can remember well. 
Within the Volume of which Time, I have seene 
Houres dreadfiill, and things strange : but this sore Night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Rosie. Ha, good Father, 

Thou seest the Heavens, as troubled with mans Ad, 
Threatens his bloody Stage: byth'Clock 'tis Day, 
And yet darice Night strangles the travailing Lampe : 
Is't ]^^ghts predominance, or the Dayes shame, 
That Darknesse does the face of Earth intombe, 
When living Light should kisse it ? 

Old man. 'Tis unnaturall. 

Even like the deed that's done : On Tuesday last, 
A Faulcon towring in her pride of place, 
Was by a Mowsing Owle hawkt at, and kill'd. 

Rotu* And Duncans Horses, 
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(A thbg most straoge, and certaine) 
Beauteous, and swift, the Minioos of their Race, 
Tura'd wilde in nature^ broke their stalls, flong out. 
Contending 'gamst Obedience, as they would 
Make Warre with Mankinde. 

Old man. 'Tis said, they eate each other. 

Roise, They did so : 

To th'amazement of mine eyes that look'd upon't. 

Enter Macduffe, 
Heere comes the good Macduffe. 
How goes the world Sir, now ? 

Macd Why see you not ? 

Roes. Is't known who did this more then bloody deed ? 

Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slaine. 

Roes. Alas the day, 

What good could they pretend ? 

Macd. They were subboraed, 

MalaJme^ and Donalbame the Kings two Sonnes 
Are stolne away and fled, which puts upon them 
Suspition of the deed. 

Roeee. 'Gainst Nature still, 

Thriftlesse Amlntion, that will raven up 
Thine owne lives meanes : Then 'tis most like, 
The Soveraignty will fall upon Macbeth. 

Macd. He is already nam'd, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 

Rotie. Where is Duncans body ? 

Macd. Carried to Colmekill, 
The Sacred Store-house of his Predecessors, 
And Guardian of their Bones. 

Rosse. Will you to Scone ? 

Macd No Coon, He to Fife. 

Rosse. Well, I will thither. 

Macd. Well may you see things wel done there : Adieu 
Least our old Robes sit easier then our new. 
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Roue, FampeOy Father. 

Old M, Gods b e ny MQ gE> with jooy and widi thoae 
That would make good of bad, and Friends of Foes. 



ASns Tertius. Scena Prima, 



Bamf, Thon hast it now, Kn^ Cawdor, GIaima» all. 
As the weyaid Wookii prooas'd, and I fcare 
Thoa playd'st oust fewif fbr^t : jet it was saide 
It shoDid Dot siand in thy Posterity, 
Bat that mj selfe shooid be the Rooce, and Father 
Of mao J* Kngfk If diere come truth nom thetn. 
As opoo thee Maeheth^ their Speeches shine^ 
Why by the ferities oo thee made good, 
Bfay they oot be my Oracles as well. 
And set me op m hope. But hash, no more. 

Semi sounded, EnUr Macheih as Kimg^ Lmfy Latox^ 
RossCf Lords ^ and jittendamts* 

Mach. Heere^s oar chiefe Goest. 

Ltu If he had been forgotten, 

It had bene as a gap in our great Feast, 
And aJI-thing unbecomming. 

Macb. To night we hold a aolemne Supper sir, 
And lie request your presence. 

Banq. Let your Highnesse 

Command upon me, to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble eye 
For ever knit. 

Mach, Ride you this aftemoone ? 

Ban. I, my good Lord. 

Macl, We should have else desir'd your good advice 



r^m\ 
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(Which still hath been both grave, and prosperous) 
In this dayes Councell : but wee'le take to morrow. 
Is't ferre you ride ? 

Ban, As &rre, my Lord, as will fill up the time 
'Twixt this, and Supper. Goe not my Horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the Night, 
For a darke houre, or twaine. 

MacL Faile not our Feast. 

Ban, My Lord, I will not. 

Mach. We heare our bloody Cozens are bestowed 
In England, and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cruell Parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention. But of that to morrow. 
When therewithall, we shall have cause of State, 
Craving us joyntly. Hye you to Horse : 
Adieu, till you retume at Night. 
Goes Fleance with you ? 

Ban, I, my good Lord : our time does call upon's. 

Mach, I wish your Horses swift, and sure of foot : 
And so I doe commend you to their backs. 
FarwelL ExU Banquo, 

Let every man be master of his time. 
Till seven at Night, to make societie 
The sweeter welcome : 

We will keepe our selfe till Supper time alone ; 
While then, God be with you. Exeunt Lords, 

Sirrha, a word with you : Attend those men 
Our pleasure ? 

Servant. They are, my Lord, without the Pallace Gate. 

Maci, Bring them before us. Exit Servant. 

To be thus, is nothing, but to be safi?ly thus : 
Our feares in Banquo sticke deepe. 
And in his Royaltie of Nature reignes that 
Which would be fear'd. Tia much he dares, 
And to that dauntlesse temper of his Minde, 
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He hath a Wisdome, that doth guide his Valour, 

To adl in safetie. There is none but he, 

Whose being I doe feare, and under him. 

My Gemtu is rebuk'd, as it is said 

Mark jiniboma was by Cssar. He chid the Sisters. 

When first they put the Name of King upon me, 

And bad them speake to him. Then Prophet-like, 

They hayl'd him Father to a Lbe of Kings. 

Upon my Head they plac'd a fruitlesse Crowne, 

And put a barren Scepter in my Gripey 

Thence to be wrencht with an unlineall Hand, 

No Sonne of mine succeedmg : if 't be so. 

For Banquo^s Issue have I fil'd my Minde, 

For them, the gracious Duncan have I murther'd. 

Put Rancours in the Vessel! of my Peace 

Onely for them, and mine etemall Jewell 

Given to the common Enemie of Man, 

To make them Elings, the Seedes of Banquo Elings. 

Rather then so, come Fate mto the Lyst, 

And champion me to th'utterance. 

Who's there ? 

Enter Servant^ and two Murtbereri. 
Now goe to the Doore, and stay there till we call. 

Eiut Servant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 

MurtL It was, so please your Highnesse. 

Mach. Well then, 

Now have you considered of my speeches : 
Know, that it was he, in the times past, 
Which held you so under fortune. 
Which you thought had been our innocent seUe. 
This I made good to you, in our last conference, 
Past in probation with you : 
How you were borne in hand, how crost : 
The Instruments : who wrou^t with them : 
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And all things else, that might 

To halfe a Soule, and to a Notion crazM, 

Say, Thus did Banquo, 

I. Murth. You made it knowne to us. 

Mach. I did so : 
And went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting* 
Doe you finde your patience so predominant. 
In your nature, that you can let this goe ? 
Are you so Gospell'd, to pray for this good man. 
And for his Issue, whose heavie hand 
Hath bowM you to the Grave, and begger'd 
Yours for ever ? 

1. MurtL We are men, my Liege. 
Macb. I, in the Catalogue ye goe for men, 

As Hounds, and Greyhounds, Mungrels, Spaniels, Curres, 

Showghes, Water- Rugs, and Demy- Wolves are dipt 

All by the Name of Dogges : the valued file 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 

The House-keeper, the Hunter, every one 

Accordbg to the gift, which bounteous Nature 

Hath in him clos'd : whereby he does receive 

Particular addition, fh)m the Bill, 

That writes them all alike : and so of men. 

Now, if you have a station in the file. 

Not i'th'worst ranke of Manhood, say't. 

And I will put that Businesse in your Bosomes, 

Whose execution takes your Enemie ofF, 

Grapples you to the heart ; and love of us. 

Who weare our Health but sickly in his Life, 

Which in his Death were perfedt 

2. Murth. I am one, my Liege, 
Whom the vile Blowes and Burets of the World 
Hath so incens'd, that I am recklesse what I doe, 

To spight the World. 
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t« JhrsL And I aDotber, 

;s> ^vane with Diattcriy togged with Fortune, 
TbK I voaU set my Life on any Chance, 
To HKni i^ or be rid on^ 

MjKk Both of yon know Bamqmo was your Enemie: 

MhrA, Tme^ my Lord. 

JK«Jl So it he mine : and in tuch bloody distance, 
Tlat erery miniiie of his being, thrusts 
A|E»Bit my neer'st of Life : and though I could 
With baie»^d power sweepe him from my sight. 
And bid my will airouch it ; yet I must not. 
For ccnaine friends that are both his, and mine, 
Whose lores I may not drop, but wayle his kXL, 
Who I my selfe struck downe : and thence it is, 
That I to your assistance doe make loye, 
Maskiog the Businesse from the common Eye, 
For sundry weightie Reasons. 

a. Murtb. We shall, my Lord, 

Ferfbrme what you command us. 

I. Murtb, Though our Lives — 

Much. Your Spirits shine through you. 
Within this houre, at most, 
I will advise you where to plant your selves, 
Acqnamt you with the perfect Spy o'tb'time. 
The moment on't, for't must be done to Night, 
And something from the Pallace : alwayes thought. 
That I require a dearenesse ; and with him. 
To leave no Rubs nor Botches in the Worke : 
Fleaiu^ his Sonne, that keepes him companie. 
Whose absence is no lesse materiall to me. 
Then is his Fathers, must embrace the &te 
Of that darke houre : resolve your selves apart, 
He come to you anon. 

Murtb, We are resolv'd, my Lord. 

Macb. He call upon you straight: abide within. 
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It is concluded : Banquo, thy Soules flight. 

If it finde HeaveOy must finde it out to Night. Exeunt, 

Scena Secunda. 



Enter Macheths Lady^ and a Servant. 

Lady. Is Banquo gone from Court ? 

Servant, I, Madame, but retumes againe to Night. 

Lady. Say to the King, I would attend his leysure. 
For a few words. 

Servant, Madame, I will. Exit. 

Lady. Nought's had, all's spent. 

Where our desire is got without content : 
'Tis safer, to be that which we destroy. 
Then by destrudtion dwell in doubtful] joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 
How now, my Lord, why doe you keepe alone? 
Of sorryest Fancies your Companions making, 
Using those Thoughts, which should indeed have dy'd 
With them they thinke on : things without all remedie 
Should be without regard : what's done, is done. 

Mach. We have scorch'd the Snake, not kill'd it : 
Shee'le close, and be her selfe, whilest our poore Mallice 
Remaines in danger of her former Tooth. 
But let the frame of things dis-joynt. 
Both the Worlds suffer. 
Ere we will eate our Meale in feare, and aleepe 
In the aiHidion of these terrible Dreames, 
That shake us Nightly : Better be with die dead. 
Whom we, to gayne our peace, have sent to peace, 
Then on the torture of the Minde to lye 
In restlesse extasie. 
Duneane is in his Grave : 
After Life's fitfull Fever, he sleepes well. 
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hzi (Sine ob wane 1 oar jiwfr, nor Puvsiiiai 



Z^aJjf^ OflDc oit: 



MjeL, So ibdl I luive^aiiis E pov-^e ica: 
Let Toor if iiif mfjooce 3ppn fia AanM^ 
Irejuic fans £iiiBBaioey boca vitn. Ejc anf ToDgoif 



Afld iKike our Faces Vtzzrcb ao oar Heffti» 



JUUl O, fidD of Su i rp M o a ii bt Mmde^ dear Wile 



LgoJjm Bit ID ftifiiip XjtBTcs Cdp^sK^f noe 

JUjk^. There's cooilbrt jvty clicy are 
Then be dioo jocmid : cretiie Bat bach dowe 
Hb Clojtter'd ffig^ ere to bbck Hiaau 
Toe diara-bome Becdey with fait drovae hmiH^ 
rudi fm^ Nigjbtt jawnm^ Peale^ 
There than be dooe a deed of dieadfbD notes. 

La4fy. What's to be done ? 

Macb, Be inoocent of the knowledge, dearest Chock, 
Till thou api^od the deed : Come, seelbg Night, 
Skarfe 1^ the teoder Eye of pittifiill Day, 
And with thy Uoodie and imisble Hand 
Cancell and teare to pieces that great Bond, 
Which keepes roe pale. Light thickens, 
And the Crow makes Wing toth'Rookie Wood : 
Good things of Day beg^l to droope, and drowse. 
Whiles Nights black Agents to their Prey's doe rowse. 
Thou marveirst at my words : but hold thee still. 
Things bad begun, make strong themselves by ill : 
So prythee goe with me. Examu 
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Scena Tertia. 

Enter ibree Murtberers, 

1. But who did bid thee joyne with us ? 

3. Macbeth. 

2. He needes not our mistrust, nnce he delivers 
Our Offices, and what we have to doe, 

To the direction just 

1. Then stand with us. 

The West yet glimmers with some streakes of Day. 
Now spurres the lated Traveller apace. 
To gayne the timely inne, and neere approches 
The subjed of our Watch. 

3. Hearke, I heare Horses. 
Banquo within. Give us a Light there, hoa. 

2. Then 'tis hec : 
The rest, that are within the note of expe6tation, 

Alreadie are i'th'Court. 

1. His Horses goe about. 

3. Almost a mile : but he does usually. 

So all men doe, from hence toth'Pallace Gate 
Make it their Walke. 

Enter Banquo and Fleane^ with a Torch. 

2. A Light, a Light. 

3. HTis hee. 
f . Stand too't. 

Ban. It will be Rayne to Night 

I. Let it come downe. 

Ban. O, Trecherie ! 

Flye good Fleams flye, flye, flye. 
Thou may'st revenge. O Slave ! 

3. Who did strike out the Light ? 

I. Was't not the way ? 

VIL N 









urjena ^umL. 




t(^9^. Tin €Mpm mar vmrwt trgr-^ is iowzK . 
Ar f ftr 4ifb( ;<«:. this lesrr? -wscjobl 



^^H* ii^Wi^m^ tffry^ luer ztaast^ she tl 



Mm^L »V>» s^^ enciwattr t&ee vs dieor krti dtssxisi. 
fVi^ 4ki^ «r^ ^T<m ; fwere Ik tk i'mmmSm^ 
H^ Urf^ m mkthf aiMo veel drkke a meascR 
'IV Ti^^ f//«ft4, Thim't blood i^ks tttr 6ce. 

^»f / ^/ « lianqiu/$ then. 

^//^^/ TU fi^i/T tfice widioot, then be witbin. 

^<i/r« My f ///fd bb tbrcnt b cot, tbat I (fid for bim. 

Mm» 'VS^m *rt lb* bett o'tb'Cut^-tbroats, 
Vrt Ikm^'/i kw><I tbAt did ibc like for FUani : 
If flMrti did'M it, tfirni art tbe Noo-parnl]. 

Mffr, Most Royall Sir 

/yF/m/ ii m:a\t\l, 

Miut, l*hen comet my Fit againe : 
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I had elae beene perfedb ; 
Whole as the Marble, founded as the Rocke, 
As broad, and general!, as the casing Ayre : 
But now I am cabin'd, crib'd, confin'd, bound in 
To sawcy doubts, and feares. But Banquo^s safe ? 

Mur. I, my good Lord : safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 
The least a Death to Nature. 

Macb, Thankes for that : 

There the growne Serpent lyes, the worme that's fled 
Hath Nature that in time will Venom breed, 
No teeth for th'present Get thee gone, to morrow 
Wee'l heare our selves againe. Exit Murderer, 

Lady. My Royall Lord, 

You do not give the Cheere, the Feast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd, while 'tis a making : 
'Tis given, with welcome: to feede were best at home : 
From thence, the sawce to meate is Ceremony, 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Enter the Ghost of Banquo^ and sits in Macheths place, 

Macb, Sweet Remembrancer : 

Now good digestion waite on Appetite, 
And health on both. 

Lenox. May't please your Highnesse sit. 

Macb, Here had we now our Countries Honor, roofd. 
Were the grac'd person of our Banquo present : 
Who, may I rather challenge for unkindnesse. 
Then pitty for Mischance. 

Rosse. His absence (Sir) 

Layes blame upon his promise. Pleas't your Highnesse 
To grace us with your Royall Company ? 

Macb. The Table's fiilL 

Lenox. Heere is a place reserv'd Sir 

Macb. Where? 
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Lmex. Heere my good Lord. 
What vit that moYet "^ixi Highneae ? 
Jdat^. Whidi of yoa hare done thit ? 
Lord*. What, mj good Lord f 

Macb. ThoQ caiut not n j I did it : Derer diake 
Th J goary lockrt at me. 

Rosu. GeDtlemen rise, hit HighncMe is not welL 
I^ady, Sit worthy Friends : my Lord is often thus. 
And hath beene fh>m his youth. Pray you keepe Seat, 
The fit is momentary, iqxm a thought 
He will againe be welL If much you note him 
You shall ofiend him, and extend hb Passion^ 
Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man ? 

Macb. ly and a bold one, that dare looke on that 
Which might appall the DivelL 

La. O proper stufie : 

This is the very painting of your feare : 
This is the Ayre-drawne-Dagger which you said 
Led you to Duncan, O, these flawes and starts 
(Impostors to true feare) would well become 
A womans story, at a Winters fire 
Authorized by her Grandam : shame it selfe. 
Why do you make such faces ? When all's done 
You looke but on a stoole. 

Maeb. Prythee see there : 

Behold, looke, loe, how say you : 
Why what care I, if thou canst nod, speake too. 
If Chamell houses, and our Graves must send 
Those that we bury, backe ; qur Monuments 
Shall be the Mawes of Kytes. 

La. What ? quite unmann'd in folIy« 

Macb. If I sund heere, I saw him. 
La. Fie for shame. 

Macb, Blood hath bene shed ere now, i'th'olden time 
Ere humane Stature purg'd the gentle Wcale : 
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I, and since too, Murthers have bene performed 
Too terrible for the eare. The times has bene. 
That when the Braines were out, the man would dye. 
And there an end : But now they rise againe 
With twenty mortall Murthers on their crownes, 
And push us from our stooles. This is more strange 
Then such a murther is. 

La. My worthy Lord 

Your Noble Friends do lacke you. 

Maeb. I do forget : 

Do not muse at me my most worthy Friends, 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all, 
Then lie sit downe : Give me some Wine, fill fiill : 

EnUr GhosU 
I drinke to th'generall joy o'th'whole Table, 
And to our deere Friend Banfuo^ whom me misse : 
Would he were heere : to all, and him we thirst. 
And all to all. 

Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 

Mac, Avant, & quit my sight, let the earth hide thee : 
Thy bones are marrowlesse, thy blood is cold : 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. 

La, Thtnke of this good Peeres 

But as a thing of Custome : 'Tis no other, 
Onely it spoyles the pleasure of the time. 

Mach, What man dare, I dare : 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian Beare, 
The arm'd Rhinoceros, or th'Hircan Tiger, 
Take any shape but that, and my firme Nerves 
Shall never tremble. Or be alive againe. 
And dare me to the Desart with thy Sword : 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest mee 
The Baby of a Girle. Hence horrible shadow. 
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UareaH modE'rj Yifncr. Whj wa^ bang ^ooe 
I 2111 2. BBQi agirnr; Y^^ yen. wt. ftoL 

Broke tbe^ jood meetiBg^ vtth. mott adBm'a cnaocdec. 

Mmad, Can socii dmo^ bCy 
And OfCTComc as mce z. SanBDers Clcivdy 
Witfaout oar speoau wonder: 
EicB to the cfii^>oiiif.iOo uBC J 



When ocnr I thinke jon can behold sach i^fat% 
And kcepe the natsrafl Rnfaie of jonr Cheekes^ 
When Boe k Umcfa'd widi fore. 

JlBIMm What Wghtt^ VKf 

La, I praj jon ipeake not: he groves wane & 
QpeaticMi enrages him: at once» goodn^jbt. 
Scmdnoc upon the order of joor gom^ 
Bfzt go at once. 

Za. Good n^iCy and better hcakh 

Attend his Biajesqr- 

La, A kinde goodn^ht to aH Eaai Lords, 

Math. It win hare blood they s^ : 
Blood wiU hate Bkxxl: 

Stones bare beene knowne to mote, & Trees to ipeake : 
Ai^oies, and midentood Relations, have 
B J Maggot Pyesy & Chooghes & Rookes brought forth 
The tecret'st man of BkxxL What is the night ? 

La. Almost at oddes with mormng, m^ch b which. 

Mad. How say'st thoa that MaabfdticM his perxm 
At oar great bidding. 

La, Did yoo send to him Sir? 

Macb. I heare it by the way : But I wiU send : 
There's not a one of them bat in his boose 
I keepe a Servant Feed. I will to morrow 
(And betimes I will) to the weyaid Sisters. 
More shall they speake : for now I am bent to know 
By the worst meaoes, the wont, for mine owne good. 
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All causes shall give way. I am in blood 
Slept in so fane, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go ore : 
Strange things I have in head, that wiU to hand^ 
Which must be adted, ere they may be scand^ 

La, You lacke the season of all Natures, sleepe. 

Macb, Come, wee'l to sleepe : My strange & self-abuse 
Is the initiate feare, that wants hard use : 
We are yet but yong indeed. Exeunt, 

Scena Quinta, 

Thunder. Enter the three Wttcheiy meeting HecaL 

1. Why how now Hecat^ you looke angerly? 

Hec, Have I not reason (Beldams) as you are ? 
Sawcy, and over-bold, how did you dare 
To Trade, and Traffickc with Macbeth^ 
In Riddles, and Aflaires of death ; 
And I the Mistris of your Charmes, 
The close contriver of all harmes. 
Was never call'd to beare my part. 
Or shew die glory of our Art ? 
And which is worse, all you have done 
Hath bene but for a wayward Sonne, 
Spightfull, and wrathfull, who (as others do) 
Loves for his owne ends, not for you. 
But make amends now : Get you gon. 
And at the pit of Acheron 
Meete me i'th'Moming : thither he 
Will come, to know his Destinie. 
Your Vessels, and your Spels provide. 
Your Charmes, and every thing beside ; 
I am for th'Ayre : This night lie spend 
Unto a disraall, and a Fatall end. 




Sutna Sexia. 



MjtMu* Wly wonnf opecchri^ 
HiPr but bk yovr Thoogbti 
Whkb CM iBierpfiet imber : Oadjr I aij 
Thtop bmre bio ftraogely boroe. The gracioas Dwrncam 
Wm pitticd erf* Macbeth : many be was dead : 
And the right taliaot Baaqwo walk'd too bte. 
Whom jTOO May tay (if 't pleaae jou) /%nii/ Idll'd. 
For /VEr^ff/ fled : Bffes noft not walke too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 
It was for Makdme^ and for DtmaXbane 
To kill their gracious Father ? Damned Fad, 
How it did gree?e Macbeth f Did he not straight 
In pious ragCf the two delinquents teare, 



* 
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That were the Slaves of drinke, and thralles of sleepe ? 

Was not that Nobly done ? I» and wisely too : 

For 'twould have angered any heart alive 

To heare the men deny't. So that I say. 

He ha's borne all things well, and I do thinke, 

That had he Duncans Sonnes under his Key, 

(As, and't please Heaven he shall not) they should finde 

What 'twere to kill a Father : So should Fleans. 

But peace ; for from broad words, and cause he fayPd 

His presence at the Tyrants Feast, I heare 

Macdnffe lives in disgrace. Sir, can you tell 

Where he bestowes himselfe ? 

Lord. The Sonnes of Duncame 

(From whom this Tyrant holds the due of Birth) 
Lives m the English Court, and is receyv'd 
Of the most Pious Edward^ with such grace. 
That the malevolence of Fortune, nothing 
Takes from his high re^dl. Thither Macduffe 
Is gone, to pray the Holy King, upon his ayd 
To wake Northumberland, and warlike Seyward^ 
That by the helpe of these (with him above 
To ratifie the Worke) we may againe 
Give to our Tables meate, sleepe to our I*^ghts : 
Free fh>m our Feasts, and Banquets bloody knives ; 
Do faithfull Homage, and receive fiee Honors, 
All which we pine for now. And this report 
Hath so exasperate their King, that hee 
Prepares for some attempt of Warre. 

Len. Sent he to Macdnfi ? 

Lard He did : and with an absolute Sir, not I 
The dowdy Messenger tumes me his backe. 
And hums ; as who should say, you'l rue the time 
That dogges me with this Answer. 

Lenox, And that well might 

Advise him to a Caution, t'hold what distance 
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cao praride. Sont htAj ^ 
Flje to the Coot of Englziid, sxl -zr^M 
Hit Memagt ere he ome, that 2 fwift bleMBg 
Maj looDe retsrne to this oar scqctid^ Okiihij^ 
Under 2 hand accmv'd. 

L,ionL De send my Pnjm with him. Exemmt, 



Adus Quartui. Scena Prima. 



Thmmdtr. EmUr the thru Witcbei. 

1 Thrice the brinded Cat hath mew'd. 

2 Thrice^ and once the Hedge-Kgge wiun'd. 

3 Harpier criei^ ^ time, *m time. 

1 Roond about the Caldron goe : 
In the poyaond Entiaiiet throw 
Toad, that under cold itooe^ 
Dayet and Ni^iti, ha's thirty one : 
Swekred Venom deeping got, 
Boyle thoa first i'th'charmed pot. 

jttL Double, doable, toile and trooble ; 
Fire bume, and Cauldron bubble. 

2 Fillet of a Fenny Snake, 
In the Cauldron boyle and bake : 
Eye of Newt, and Toe of Frogge, 
Wool! of Bat, and Tongue of Dogge : 
Adders Forke, and Blinde-wormes Sting, 
Lizards legge, and Howlets wing : 

For a Charroe of powrefiill trouble. 
Like a Hell-broth, boyle and bubble. 

jili. Double, double, toyle and trouble, 
Fire bume, and Cauldron bubble. 

3 Scale of Dragon, Tooth of Wolfe, 
Witches Mummey, Maw, and Gulfe 
Of the ravin'd salt Sea sharke : 
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Roote of Hemlocke, digg'd i'th'darke : 

Liver of Blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of Goate, and Slippes of Yew, 

Sliver'd in the Moones Ecclipae : 

No«e of Turke, and Tartars lips : 

Finger of Birth-strangled Babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd by a Drab, 

Make the Grewell thicke, and slab. 

Adde thereto a Tigers Chawdron, 

For th'Ingredience of our Cawdron. 

jflL Double, double, toyle and trouble^ 
Fire bume, and Cauldron bubble. 

2 Coole it with a Baboones blood, 
Then the Charme is firme and good. 

Enter Hecat^ and the other three Witches* 

Hec. O well done : I commend your paines, 
And every one shall share i'th'gaines : 
And now about the Cauldron sing 
Like Elves and Fairies in a Ring, 
Inchandng all that you put m. 

MuMcke and a Song. Blacke Spirits^ isfc. 

a By the pricking of my Thumbes, 
Something wicked this way comes : 
Open Lockes, who ever knockes. 

Enter Macbeth, 

Macb. How now you secret, black, & midnight Hags ? 
What is't you do i 

AU, A deed without a name. 

Maeh. I conjure you, by that which you Professe, 
(How ere you come to know it) answer me : 
Though you untye the Windes, and let them fight 
Against the Churches : Though the yesty Waves 
Confound and swallow Navigation up : 
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Tkngli bladed CorDe be lodgd, Jc Tires falovn dovne. 



Tkngli PaQace% aad Pjiaaiik 4io Aipe 

Tdot hcaw to tbev fwhiMmmm : Tooi^^ tiie tJCMone 

£\f ^,,,,,11 , ^^ ■ « ■- -■ 

vFi lUuves ocfflBBKiy iiunuit aBogetner, 
EffB dO dotnidioQ ackco : 
To what I aike jou. 

I Spcakc. 

2 

3 Wol 

I SajTf i^tfaluKbt nilier bare k from oar Bootbe^ 
Or froiD our Bx2MeriL 

Mad. CaD'em: letncKe'em. 

I Powre in Sowe* blood, tbat bath eaten 
ricr nine Panow : Gieaze that's sveaten 
Proin the Mnraefen CKbbety ihrov 
Into the Plame. 

jiS, Cone high or low: 

Thf Selfe and Office deafdy ihow. Timader. 

I. Apparatum^ am Armed Head, 

Math. Tell me, thoo anknowne power. 

I He knowet thy thought : 

Hcare his qieech, bat saj thoa nought. 

I Appar. Maebetb^ Macbeth^ Machelh: 
Beware Macduffe^ 
Beware the Thane of Fife : dismisse me. Enoagh. He Desceads. 

Maeb. What ere thou art, for thy good caution, thanks 
Thou hast harped my feare aright. But one word nKxe. 

1 He will not be commanded : heere's another 

More potent then the first. Thunder. 

1 Affaritian, a Bloody ChiUe. 

2 Appar. Macbeth, Macbeth^ Macbeth. 
Macb» Had I three eares, Il'd heare thee. 
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2 Appar, Be bloody^ bold, & resolute : 
Laugh to scorne 

The powre of roan : For none of woman borne 

Shall harroe Macbeth. Descends. 

Mac. Then live Macduffe: what need I feare of thee ? 
But yet He make assurance : double sure. 
And take a Bond of Fate : thou shalt not live, 
That I may tell pale-hearted Feare, it lies ; 
And sleepe in spight of Thunder. Thunder. 

3 Afparatumy a CWde Crowned^ with a Tree in his band^ 
What is this, that rises like the issue of a King, 

And weares upon his Baby-brow, the round 
And top of Soveraignty ? 

jiU, Listen, but speake not too't 

3 Appar. Be Lyon roetled, proud, and take no care : 
Who chafes, who frets, or where Conspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquishM be, untill 
Great Bymam Wood, to high Dunsinane Hill 
Shall come agamst him. Descend. 

Macb. That will never bee : 

Who can impresse the Forrest, bid the Tree 
Unfixe his earth-bound Root ? Sweet boadments, good: 
Rebellious dead, rise never till the Wood 
Of Byman rise, and our high plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the Lease of Nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortall Custome. Yet my Hart 
Throbs to know one thing : Tell me, if your Art 
Can tell so much : Shall Banquo^s issue ever 
Reigne in this Kingdome ? 

All. Seeke to know no more. 

Macb. I will be satisfied. Deny me this. 
And an etemall Curse fall on you : Let me know. 
Why sinkes that Caldron ? & what noise is this ? Hoboyes. 

1 Shew. 

2 Shew. 
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3 Shew. 

All, Shew his Eyes, and greeve his Hart, 
Come like shadowes, so depart 

A shew of eight Kings ^ and Banquo last^ with 
a glasse in his hand, 

Mach. Thou art too like the Spirit of Banquo : Down : 
Thy Crowne do's seare mine Eye-bals. And thy haire 
Thou other Gold-bound-brow, is like the first : 
A third, is like the former. Filthy Hagges, 

Why do you shew me this ? ^A fourth ? Start eyes ! 

What will the Line stretch out to'th'cracke of Doome ? 
Another yet ? A seaventh ? Ue see no more : 
And yet the eight appeares, who beares a glasse, 
Which shewes me many more : and some I see. 
That two-fold Balles, and trebble Scepters carry. 
Horrible sight : Now I see 'ds true. 
For the Blood-bolter'd Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. What ? is thb so ? 

I I Sir, all this is so. But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 
Come Sisters, cheere we up his sprights, 
And shew the best of our delights. 
He Charme the Ayre to give a sound, 
While you perfbrme your Antique round : 
That this great King may kindly say, 

Our duties, did his welcome pay. Musicke. 

The Witches Dance ^ and vanish. 

Macb. Where are they ? Gone ? 
Let this pemidous houre. 
Stand aye accursed in the Elalender. 
Come in, without there. 

Enter Lenox. 

Lenox, What's your Graces will. 

Macb, Saw you the Weyard Sisters ? 
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Lenox. No my Lord. 

Macb. Came they not by you ? 

Lenox. No indeed my Lord. 

Macb. Infected be the Ayre whereon they ride. 
And damn'd all those that trust them. I did heare 
The gallopping of Horse. Who was't came by ? 

Len. 'Tis two or three my Lord, that bring you word : 
MacduffyA fled to England. 

Macb. Fled to Engbnd ? 

Len, I, my good Lord. 

Macb, Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits : 
Tlie flighty purpose never is o're-tooke 
Unlesse the deed go with it. From this moment. 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now 
To Crown my thoughts with Adts : be it thoght & done : 
The Castle of Macduff^ I will surprize, 
Seize upon Fife ; give to th'edge o'th'Sword 
His Wife, his Babes, and all unfortunate Soules 
That trace him in his Line. No boasting like a Foole, 
This deed He do, before this purpose coole. 
But no more nghts. Where are these Gentlemen ? 
Come bring me where they are. Exeunt. 

Scena Secunda. 

Enter Macdtjffes Wtfe^ her Son^ and Rosse. 

Wife. What had he done, to make him fly the Land ? 

Rosse. You must have patience Madam. 

Wife. He had none : 

His flight was madnesse : when our AdHons do not. 
Our feares do make us Traitors, 

Rosse. You know not 

Whether it was his wisedome, or his feare. 
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Wife. Wisedom ? to leave hit wife, to leave his Babes, 
His MansioDy and his Titles, in a place 
From whence himselfe do's flye ? He loves us not. 
He wants the natoraU touch. For the poore Wren 
(The most diminitive of Birds) will fight. 
Her yong ones in her Nest, against the Owle : 
All is the Feare, and nothing is the Love ; 
As little is the Wisedome, where the flight 
So runnes against all reason. 

Rotse. My deerest Cooz, 

I pray you schoole your selfe. But for your Husband, 
He is Noble, Wise, Judicious, and best knowes 
The fits o'th'Season. I dare not speake much further, 
But cruell are the times, when we are Traitors 
And do not know our selves : when we hold Rumor 
From what we feare, yet know not what we feare. 
But fioate upon a wilde and violent Sea 
Each way, and move. I take my leave of you : 
Shall not be long but lie be heere agake : 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climbe upward, 
To what they were before. My pretty Cosine, 
Blessing upon you. 

Wife. Fathered he is, 

And yet hee's Father-lesse. 

Rosie. I am so much a Foole, should I stay longer 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort 
I take my leave at once. Exit Roue. 

Wife. Sirra, your Fathers dead. 

And what will you do now ? How will you live ? 

Son. As Birds do Mother. 

Wife. What with Wormes, and Flyes ? 

Son. With what I get I meane, and so do they. 

Wife. Poore Bird, 
Thou'dst never Feare the Net, nor Lime, 
The Pitfidl, nor the Gin. 
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Son. Why rfiould I Mother ? 
Poore Birds they are not set for : 
My Father is not dead for all your saying. 

Wife. Yes, he is dead : 
How wilt thou do for a Father ? 

Soiu Nay how will you do for a Husband ? 

IVlfe* Why I can buy me twenty at any Market. 

Son. Then you'l by 'em to sell againe. 

Wife. Thou speak'st withall thy wit, 
And yet I'faith with wit enough for thee. 

Son. Was my Father a Traitor, Mother ? 

Wife. ly that he was. 

Son, What is a Traitor ? 

Wife. Why one that sweares, and lyes. 

Son. And be all Traitors, that do so. 

Wife, Every one that do's so, is a Traitor, 
And must be hang'd. 

Son. And must they all be hang'd, that swear and lye ? 

Wife. Every one. 

^011. Who must hang them ? 

Wife. Why, the honest men. 

Son^ Then the Liars and Swearers are Fools : for there are 
Lyars and Swearers enow, to beate the honest men, and hang 
up them. 

Wife. Now God helpe thee, poore Monkie : 
But how wilt thou do for a Father? 

Son. If he were dead, youl'd weepe for him : if you would 
not, it were a good signe, that I should quickely have a new 
Father. 

Wife. Poore pratler, how thou talk'st ? 

Enter a Meuenger. 

Met. Blesse you faire Dame : I am not to you known, 
Though in your state of Honor I am perfect ; 
I doubt some danger do's approach you neerely 

VII. o 
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If you will take a homely mans advice. 

Be not found heere : Hence with your little ones 

To fright you thus. Me thinkes I am too savage : 

To do worse to you were fell Cruelty, 

Which is too nie your person* Heaven preserve you, 

I dare abide do longer. Exit Messenger. 

Wife. Whether should I flye ? 

I have done no harme. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world : where to do harme 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Why then (alas) 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 
To say I have done no harme ? 
What are these Hices ? 

Enter Murtherers. 

Mur, Where is your Husband ? 

Wife, I hope in no place so unsan^fied. 
Where such as thou may'st finde him. 

Mur, He's a Traitor. 

Son, Thou ly'st thou shagge-ear'd Villaine. 

Mttr. What you Egge ? 

Yong fry of Treachery ? 

Son. He ha's kill'd me Mother, 

Run away I pray you. Exit crying Murther, 

Scana Tertia. 

Enter Makolme and Macduffe, 

MaL Let us seeke out some desolate shade, & there 
Weepe our sad bosomes empty. 

Macd. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortall Sword : and like good men. 
Bestride our downfall Birthdome : each new Mo me. 
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New Widdowes howle, new Orphans cry, new sorowes 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like Syllable of Dolour* 

Mai. What I beleeve, He waile ; 

What know, beleeve ; and what I can redresse. 
As I shall finde the time to friend : I wiL 
What you have spoke, it may be so perchance* 
This Tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues. 
Was once thought honest : you have lov'd him well. 
He hath not touch'd you yet. I am yong, but something 
You may disceme of him through me, and wisedome 
To offer up a weake, poore innocent Lambe 
T'appease an angry God* 

Macd, I am not treacherous* 

Male, But Macbeth is. 

A good and vertuous Nature may recoyle 
In an Imperiall charge. But I shall crave your pardon : 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot transpose ; 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell* 
Though all things foule, would wear the brows of grace. 
Yet Grace must still looke so* 

Macd, I have lost my Hopes* 

Male, Perchance even there 
Where I did finde my doubts* 
Why in that rawnesse left you Wife, and Childe ? 
Those precious Motives, those strong knots of Love, 
Without leave-taking. I pray you. 
Let not my Jealousies, be your Dishonors, 
But mine owne Safeties : you may be rightly just. 
What ever I shall thinke. 

MaciL Bleed, bleed poore Country, 

Great Tyrrany, lay thou thy basis sure. 
For goodnesse dare not check thee : wear you thy wrongs. 
The Title, is afiear'd. Far thee well Lord, 



x;i TiK Tnts^! ^fMaaetk. 




Wliat rfwold he be ? 
lo vImmd I know 
AO die partioifari of Vice 10 grafted. 
That when thej duD be opcn'd, bUcke HkJeC^ 
Will ieeme at poie at Soow, aod the pooie State 
Eatteme htm at a Lambe, bong coo^iar'd 
W^tth my confiof Ifiif harmea. 

Macd, Not m the Leg^ooa 

Of horrid Hell^ can come a DitcU more damn'd 
In eritty to top MaeietL 

Mai, I grant him Bloody, 

Lttsurifiuty Afariciouiy False, Deceitfiill, 
Sodaine, Bffaiiciout, tmacking of every sinoe 
That ha*t a name* Bot there's no bottome, none 
In my Vduptuoutnesse : Yoar Wives, your Daughtere, 
Your Matronst and your Maides, could not fill up 
The Cetteme of my Lust, and my Desire 
All continent Impedimenu would ore-beare 
That did oppose my wilL Better Macbeth^ 
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Then such an one to reigne. 

Macd. Boundlesse intemperance 

In Nature is a Tyranny : It hath beene 
Th'untiraely emptying of the happy Throne, 
And fall of many Eangs. But feare not yet 
To take upon you what is yours : you may 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty. 
And yet seeme cold. The time you may so hoodwinke : 
We have willing Dames enough : there cannot be 
That Vulture in you, to devoure so many 
As will to Greatnesse dedicate themselves, 
Finding it so inclinde. 

Mai, With this, there growes 

In my most ill-compos'd Affedtion, such 
A stanchlesse Avarice, that were I King, 
I should cut off the Nobles ibr their Lands, 
Desire his Jewels, and this others House, 
And my more-having, would be as a Sawce 
To make me hunger more, that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the Good and Loyall, 
Destroying them for wealth* 

Macd, This Avarice 

Stickes deeper : growes with more pernicious roote 
Then Summer-seeming Lust : and it hath bin 
The Sword of our slaine Kings : yet do not feare, 
Scotland hath Foysons, to fill up your will 
Of your meere Owne. All these are portable, 
With other Graces weigh'd. 

Mid. But I have none. The King-becoming Graces, 
As Justice, Verity, Temperance, Stablenesse, 
Bounty, Perseverance, Mercy, Lowlinesse, 
Devotion, Patience, Courage, Fortitude, 
I have no rellish of them, but abound 
In the division of each severall Crime, 
Adting it many wayes. Nay, had I powre, I should 
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Poure the sweet Milke of Concord, into Helly 
Uprore the universall peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 

Macd, O Scotland, Scotland. 

Mdl, If such a one be fit to governe, speake : 
I am as I have spoken. 

Mac. Fit to govern ? No not to live. O Nation miserable ! 
With an untitled Tyrant, bloody Sceptred, 
When shalt thou see thy wholsome dayes againe \ 
Since that the truest Issue of thy Throne 
By his owne Interdiction stands accust, 
And do's blaspheme his breed ? Thy Ro3rall Father 
Was a most Sainted-King : the Queene that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees, then on her feet, 
Dy*de every day she liv'd. Fare thee well. 
These Evils thou repeat'st upon thy selfe. 
Hath banish'd me from Scotland. O my Brest, 
Thy hope ends heere. 

Md, Macduff^ this Noble passion 

Childe of integrity, bath firom my soule 
WipM the blacke Scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good Truth, and Honor. Divellish Macbeth,, 
By many of these traines, hath sought to win me 
Into his power : and modest Wisedome pluckes me 
From over-credulous hast : but God above 
Deale betweene thee and me ; For even now 
I put my selfe to thy Dire^on, and 
Unspeake mine owne detraction. Heere abjure 
The taints, and blames I laide upon my selfe. 
For strangers to my Nature* I am yet 
Unknowne to Woman, never was fbrswome, 
Scarsely have coveted what was mine owne : 
At no time broke my Faith, would not betray 
The Devill to his Fellow, and delight 
No lesse In truth then life. My first false speaking 
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Waa this upon my selfe. What I am truly 
Is thine, and my poore Countries to command : 
Whither indeed, before they heere approach 
Old Seyward with ten thousand warlike men 
Already at a point, was setting foorth : 
Now wee'l together, and the chance of Goodnesse 
Be like our warranted Quarrell. Why arc you silent ? 
Macd. Such welcome, and unwelcom things at once 
*Tis hard to reconcile. 

Enter a Do3or. 

MaL Well, morc anon. Comes the Eling forth 
I pray you ? 

D08. I Sir : there are a crew of wretched Soules 
That stay his Cure : their malady convinces 
The great assay of Art. But at his touch. 
Such sandtity hath Heaven given his band. 
They presently amend. Exit, 

Mai. I thanke you Dodlor. 

Macd. What's the Disease he meanes ? 

Mai. Tis callM the Evill. 

A most myraculous worke in this good King, 
Which often since my heere remaine in England, 
I have seene him do : How he solicites heaven 
Himselfe best knowes : but strangely visited people 
All swolne and Ulcerous, pittifull to the eye. 
The meere dispaire of Surgery, he cures. 
Hanging a golden stampe about their neckes. 
Put on with holy Prayers, and 'tis spoken 
To the succeeding Royalty he leaves 
The healing Benediction. With this strange vertue. 
He hath a heavenly guift of Prophesie, 
And sundry Blessings hang about his Throne, 
That speake him full of Grace. 

Enter Roise. 
Macd. See who comes heere. 
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Male. My Countryman : but yet I know him not. 

Macd* My ever gentle Cozen, welcome hither. 

Male. I luiow him now* Good God betimes remove 
The meanes that makes us Strangers. 

Roise. Sir, Amen. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did ? 

Roiu. Alas poore Countrey, 

Almost affiraid to know it selfe. It cannot 
Be call'd our Mother, but our Grave ; where nothing 
But who knowes nothing, is once seene to smile : 
Where sighes, and groanes, and shrieks that rent the ayre 
Are made, not mark'd : Where violent sorrow seemes 
A Modeme extasie : The Deadmans knell. 
Is there scarse ask'd for who, and good mens lives 
Expire before the Flowers in their Caps, 
Dying, or ere they sicken. 

Macd, Oh Relation ; too nice, and yet too true. 

Male. What's the newest griefe ? 

Rosu. That of an houres age, doth hisse the ^)eaker, 
Each minute teemes a new one. 

Macd. How do's my Wife ? 

Ros^e. Why well. 

Maed, And all my Children ? 

Rosse. Well too. 

Macd. The Tyrant ha's not battered at their peace ? 

Rosse. No, they were wel at peace, when I did leave 'em. 

Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech : How gos't ? 

Rosse. When I came hither to transport the Tydings 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a Rumour 
Of many worthy Fellowes, that were out, 
Which was to my beleefe witnest the rather, 
For that I saw the Tyrants Power a-foot. 
Now is the time of helpe : your eye in Scotland 
Would create Soldiours, make our women fight. 
To dofle their dire distresses. 
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MaJc, Bee't their comfort 

We are comming thither : Gracioiu England hath 
Lent us good Seyward^ and ten thousand men. 
An older, and a better Souldier, none 
That Christendome gives out. 

Rojie. Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like. But I have words 
That would be howPd out in the desert a}fre, 
Where hearing should not latch them. 

Macd. What conceme they. 

The generall cause, or is it a Fee-griefe 
Due to some nngle brest ? 

Raise. No minde that's honest 

But in it shares some woe, thou^ the maine part 
Pertaines to you alone. 

Macd, If it be mine 

Keepe it not from roe, quickly let me have it. 

Roiie. Let not your eares dispise my tongue for erer. 
Which shall possesae them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Humh : I guesse at it. 

Raise. Your Castle is surpriz'd : your Wife, and Babea 
Savagely slaughtered : To relate the manner 
Were on the Quarry of these murthered Deere 
To adde the death of you. 

Male. Mercifull Heaven : 

What man, ne're pull your hat upon your browes : 
Give sorrow words ; the griefe that do's not q)eake, 
Whispers the o're-fraught heart, and bids it breake. 

Macd. My Children too ? 

Ro. Wife, Children, Servants, all that could be found. 

Macd. And I must be from thence ? My wife kilM too ? 

Rosse. I have said. 

Male. Be comforted* 

Let's make us Med'dnes of our great Revenge, 
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To cure this deadly greefe. 

Macd, He ha's do Children. All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say All ? Oh HeU-Kite ! All ? 
What, All my pretty Chickens, and their Damme 
At one fell swoope ? 

Male, Dispute it like a man. 

Macd, I shall do so : 

But I must also feele it as a man ; 
I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me : Did heaven looke on. 
And would not take their part ? Sinfull Macduff^ 
They were all strooke for thee : Naught that I am. 
Not for their owne demerits, but for mine 
Fell slaughter on their soules : Heaven rest them now. 

Mai. Be this the Whetstone of your sword, let griefe 
Convert to anger : blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Macd, O I could play the woman with mine eyes. 
And Braggart with my tongue. But gentle Heavens, 
Cut short all intermission : Front to Front, 
Bring thou this Fiend of Scotland, and my selfe 
Within my Swords length set him, if he scape 
Heaven forgive him too. 

MaL This time goes manly : 

Come go we to the Eling, our Power is ready, 
Our lacke is nothing but our leave. Macbetb 
Is ripe for shaking, and the Powres above 
Put on their instruments : Receive what cheere you may. 
The Night is long, that never findes the Day. Exeunt, 

Ailus Quintus. Scena Prima. 

Enter a Do3ar of Physicte^ and a Waytmg Gentlewoman. 

Do8. I have too Nights watch'd with you, but can perceive no 
truth m your report. When was it shee last walk'd ? 
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Geni. Since his Majesty went into the Field, I have scene her 
rise from her bed, throw her Night-Gown uppon her, unlocke her 
Closset, take foorth paper, folde it, write upon't, read it, after- 
wards Seale it, and againe retume to bed ; yet all this while in a 
roost fast sleepe. 

Doa. A great perturbation in Nature, to receyve at once the 
benefit of sleep, and do the effedls of watching. In this slumbry 
agitation, besides her walking, and other a^hiall performances, 
what (at any time) have you heard her say ? 

Gent. That Sir, which I will not report after her. 

D08. You may to me, and 'tis most meet you should. 

Gent, Neither to you, nor any one, having no witnesse to 
confirme my speech. 

Enter Lady^ with a Taper. 
Lo you, heere she comes : This is her very guise, and upon my 
life fast asleepe : observe her, stand close* 

DoS. How came she by that light ? 

Gent. Why it stood by her : she ha's light by her continually, 
'tis her command. 

DoQ. You see her eyes are open. 

Gent. I but their sense are shut. 

DoS, What is it she do's now ? 
Looke how she rubbes her hands. 

Gent. It is an accustom'd adtion with her, to seeme thus 
washing her hands : I have knowne her continue in this a quarter 
of an houre. 

Lad, Yet heere's a spot 

DoQ, Heark, she speaks, I will set downe what comes from 
her, to sadsfie my remembrance the more strongly. 

La, Out damned spot : out I say. One : Two : Why then 
'tis time to doo't: Hell is murky. Fye, my Lord, fie, a 
Souldier, and affear'd? what need we feare? who knowes it, 
when none can eall our powre to accompt : yet who would have 
thought the olde man to have had so much blood in him. 

DoQ. Do you marke that ? 
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Lad* The Thane of Fife, had a wife : where is she now ? 
What will these hands ne're be cleane? No more o'that my 
Lord) no more o'that : you marre all with this starting. 

Do3. Go tooy go too : 
You have knowne what you should not. 

Gent. She ha's spoke what shee should not, I am sure of that : 
Hearen knowes what she ha's knowne. 

La, Heere's the smell of the blood still : all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh, ohy oh. 

Do8. What a sigh b there ? The hart is sorely charg'd. 

Gent. I would not have such a heart in my bosome, for the 
dignity of the whole body. 

Doa. Well, well, well. 

Gent. Pray God it be nr. 

Doa. This disease is beyond my pradHse : yet I have knowne 
those which have walkt in their sleep, who have dyed holily in 
their beds. 

Lad. Wash your hands, put on your Night-Gowne, looke not 
80 pale : I tell you yet againe Baaquo^s buried ; he cannot come 
out on's grave. 

Doa. Even so ? 

Lady. To bed, to bed : there's knocking at the gate : Come, 
come, come, come, give me your hand : What's done, cannot be 
undone. To bed, to bed, to bed. Exit Lady. 

Doa. Will she go now to bed ? 

Gent, DiredUy. 

Doa. Foule whisp'rings are abroad : unnaturall deeds 
Do breed unnaturall troubles : infected mindes 
To their deafe pillowes will discharge their Secrets : 
More needs she the Divine, then the Physitian : 
God, God forgive us all. Looke after her. 
Remove from her the meanes of all annoyance. 
And still keepe eyes upon her : So goodnight, 
My minde she ha's mated, and amaz'd my sight. 
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I thinke, but dare not speake* 

Gent, Good night good Do^or. ExeunU 

Scena Secunda. 



Drum and Coburs, Enter Mentetb^ Cathnes^ '^^gusy 

Lenox ^ Sol£ers* 

Ment. The English powre is neere, led on by Malcdm^ 
His Unkle Seyward^ and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burne in them : for their deere causes 
Would to the bleeding, and the grim Alarme 
Excite the mortified man. 

Ang. Neere Byman wood 

Shall we well meet them, that way are they comming. 

Cath. Who knowes if Donalbane be with his brother ? 

Len. For certaine Sir, he is not : I have a File 
Of all the Gentry ; there is Seywardi Sonne, 
And many unrufie youths, that even now 
Protest their first of Manhood. 

Ment. What do's the Tyrant. 

Cath. Great Dunsinane he strongly Fortifies : 
Some say hee's mad : Others, that lesser hate him, 
Do call it valiant Fury, but for certaine 
He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 
Within the belt of Rule. 

Ang. Now do's he feele 

His secret Miuthers sticking on his hands, 
Now minutely Revolts upbraid his Faith-breach : 
Those he commands, move onely in conmiand. 
Nothing in love : Now do's he feele his Title 
Hang loose about him, like a Giants Robe 
Upon a dwarfish Theefe. 

Ment. Who then shall blame 

His pester'd Senses to recoyle, and start, 
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When all that is within him, do's condemne 
It selfe, for being there. 

Catb, Well, march we on, 

To give Obedience, where 'tis truly ow'd : 
Meet me the Med'cine of the sickly Weale, 
And with him poure we in our Countries purge, 
Each drop of us. 

Lenox. Or so much as it needes. 

To dew the Soveraigne Flower, and drowne the Weeds : 
Make we our March towards Biman. Exeunt marching 

Scana Tertia. 

Enter Macbeth^ DoSor^ and Attendants, 

Macb. Bring me no more Reports, let them fije all : 
Till Bymane wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with Feare. What's the Boy Maicolme? 
Was he not borne of woman ? The Spirits that know 
All mortall Consequences, have pronounc'd me thus : 
Feare not Macbeth^ no man that's borne of woman 
Shall ere have power upon thee. Then fly false Thanes, 
And mingle with the English Epicures, 
The minde I sway by, and the heart I beare, 
Shall never fagge with doubt, nor shake with feare. 

Enter Servant. 
The divell damne thee blacke, thou cream-fac'd Loone : 
Where got'st thou that Goose-looke. 

Ser. There is ten thousand. 

MacK Geese Villaine ? 

Ser, Souldiers Sir. 

Macb, Go pricke thy fece, and over-red thy feare 
Thou Lilly-Uver'd Boy. What Soldiers, Patch ? 
Death of thy Soule, those Linnen cheekes of thine 
Are Counsailers to feare* What Soldiers Whay-&ce ? 
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Ser, The English Force, so please you. 

Macb. Take thy face hence. Seytor^ I am sick ait hart. 
When I behold : Seyton^ I say, this push 
Will cheere me ever, or dis-eate me now. 
1 have liv'd long enough : my way of life 
Is falne into the Seare, the yeUow Leafe, 
And that which should accompany Old- Age, 
As Honor, Love, Obedience, Troopes of Friends, 
I must not looke to have : but in their steed. 
Curses, not lowd but deepe. Mouth-honor, breath 
Which the poore heart would faine deny, and dare not. 
Seyton ? 

Enter Seyton* 

Sey, What's your gracious pleasure ? 

MacB. What Newes more ? 

Sey, All is confirmed my Lord, which was reported. 

Mach. He fight, till firom my bones, my flesh be hackt. 
Give me my Armor. 

Seyt, 'Tis not needed yet. 

Macb, Ue put it on : 
Send out moe Horses, skirre the Country round, 
Hang those that talke of Feare. Give me mine Armor : 
How do's your Patient, Dodor ? 

Do3, Not so sicke my Lord, 

As she is troubled with thicke-comming Fancies 
That keepe her from her rest. 

Macb. Cure of that : 

Can'st thou not Minister to a minde diseased, 
Plucke from the Memory a rooted Sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the Braine, 
And with some sweet Oblivious Antidote 
Cleanse the stuflt bosome, of that perillous stufle 
Which weighes upon the heart ? 

Doa. Therein the Patient 
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Must minister to himselfe. 

Macb. Throw Physicke to the Dogs, He none of it 
Come, put mine Armour on : give me my Staffe : 
Seyiottf send out : Do^or, the Thanes flye from me : 
Come sir, dispatch. If thou could'st Doctor, cast 
The Water of my Land, finde her Disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristive Health, 
I would applaud thee to the very Eccho, 
That should applaud againe. Pull't off I say. 
What Rubarb, Cyme, or what Purgative drugge 
Would scowre these English hence : hear'st thou of them ? 

Do3, I my good Lord : your Royall Preparation 
Makes us heare something. 

Macb. Bring it after me : 

I will not be affraid of Death and Bane, 
Till Bimane Forrest come to Dunsinane. 

DoS. Were I from Dunsinane away, and cleere. 
Profit againe should hardly draw me heere. Exeunt, 

Scena ^arta. 

Drum and Colours. Enter Makobne^ Seyward^ Macduffe^ 
Seywards Sonne^ Mentetb^ Catbnet^ ^ngiu^ and SolMers 
Marching. 

Male. Cosins, I hope the dayes are neere at hand 
That Chambers will be safe. 

Ment. We doubt it nothing. 

Syew. What wood is this before us ? 

Ment, The wood of Birnane. 

Male. Let every Souldier hew him downe a Bough, 
And bear't before him, thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our Hoast, and make discovery 
Erre in report of us. 

Sold. It shall be done. 
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Syw. We learne no other, but the confident Tyrant 
Keepes still in Dunainane, and will indure 
Our setting downe befoPt 

Male. 'Tis his maine hope : 

For where there b advantage to be given. 
Both more and lesse have given him the Revolt, 
And none serve with him, but constrained things. 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Macd. Let our just Censures 

Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious Souldiership. 

Sey. The time approaches. 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe : 
Thoughts speculative, their unsure hopes relate. 
But certaine issue, stroakes must arbitrate 
Towards which, advance the warre. Exeunt marching, 

Scena ^inta. 

Enter Macbeth^ Seyton^ iy Souldiers^ with Drum and Colours* 

Mach. Hang out our Banners on the outward walls. 
The Cry is still, they come : our Castles strength 
Will laugh a Siedge to scome : Heere let them lye. 
Till Famine and the Ague eate them up : 
Were they not forc'd with those that should be ours, 
We might have met them darefull, beard to beard, 
And beate them backward home. What is that noyse ? 

A Cry within of Women, 

Sey, It is the cry of women, my good Lord. 

Macb, I have almost forgot the taste of Feares : 
The time ha's beene, my sences would have cool'd 
To heare a Night-shrieke, and my Fell of haire 
Would at a dismall Treatise rowze, and stirre 
VIL p 
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As life were in't. I have supt full with horrors, 
Direnesse familiar to my slaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once start me. Wherefore was that cry ? 

Sey» The Queene (my Lord) is dead. 

Macb, She should have dy'de heereafter ; 
There would have beene a time for such a word : 
To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, 
Creepes in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last Syllable of Recorded time : 
And all our yesterdayes, have lighted Fooles 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, breefe Candle, 
Life's but a walking Shadow, a poore Player, 
That struts and frets his houre upon the Stage, 
And then is heard no more. It is a Tale 
Told by an Ideot, full of sound and ftiry 
Signifying nothing. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Thou com'st to use thy Tongue : thy Story quickly. 

Mes. Gracious my Lord, 
I should report that which I say I saw. 
But know not how to doo't. 

Mach. Well, say sir. 

Mes. As I did stand my watch upon the Hill 
I looked toward Bymane, and anon me thought 
The Wood began to move. 

Macb. Ly^y and Slave. 

Mes. Let me endure your wrath, if 't be not so : 
Within this three Mile may you see it comming, 
I say, a moving Grove. 

Macb, If thou speak'st false. 

Upon the next Tree shall thou hang alive 
Till Famine cling thee : If thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much. 
I pull in Resolution, and begin 
To doubt th'Equivocation of the Fiend, 
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That lies like truth. Feare not, till Byrnane Wood 

Do come to Dunsinane, and now a Wood 

Comes toward Dunsinane. Anne, Anne, and out. 

If this which he avouches, do's appeare, 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I'ginne to be a-weary of the Sun, 

And wish th'estate o'th'world were now undon. 

Ring the Alarum Bell, blow Winde, come wracke. 

At least wee'l dye with Hamesse on our backe. Exeunt. 

Scena Sexta. 

Drumme and Colours. 
Enter Malcobne^ Seyward, Macduffe^ and their Army^ nvUh 

Boughes. 
MaL Now neere enough : 
Your leavy Skreenes throw downe. 
And shew like those you are : You (worthy Unkle) 
Shall with my Cosin your right Noble Sonne 
Leade our first Battel!. Worthy Macduffe^ and wee 
Shall take upon*s what else remaines to do, 
According to our order. 

Sey, Fare you well : 

Do we but finde the Tyrants power to night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 

Macd. Make all our Trumpets speak, g^ them all breath 
Those clamorous Harbingers of Blood, 5c Death. Exeunt, 

jUarums continued, 

Scena Septima. 

EtOer Macbeth. 

Ma^ Thejr htte tied me to a atake^ I cannot flye. 
But Bcaie like I mfri%Mf-« imntm. Whafahe 
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That was not borne of Woman ? Such a one 
Am I to feare, or none. 

Enter young Seyward, 

T, Sey, What is thy name ? 

Macb. Thou'It be affraid to heare it. 

T. Sey. No : though thou call'st thy selfe a hoter name 
Then any is in hell. 

Macb. My name's Macbeth. 

T, Sey. The divell himselfe could not pronounce a Title 
More hatefiill to mine eare. 

Macb. No : nor more fearefull. 

T. Sey, Thou lyest abhorred Tyrant, with my Sword 
He prove the lye thou speak' st. 

Fightf and young Sty ward sla'me. 

Macb. Thou was't borne of woman ; 

But Swords I smile at Weapons laugh to scome, 
Brandish'd by man that's of a Woman borne. ExH. 

Alarums. Enter Macdufft. 

Macd. That way the noise is : Tyrant shew thy face. 
If thou beest slaine, and with no stroake of mine. 
My Wife and Childrens Ghosts will haunt me still : 
I cannot strike at wretched Kernes, whose armes 
Are hyr'd to beare their Staves ; either thou Macbeth^ 
Or else my Sword with an unbattered edge 
I sheath againe undeeded* There thou should'st be, 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seemes bruited. Let me finde him Fortune, 
And more I begge not* Exit. Alarums, 

Enter Makolme and Seyward. 

Sey. This way my Lord, the Castles gently rendred : 
The Tyrants people, on both sides do fight. 
The Noble Thanes do bravely in the Warre, 
The day almost it selfe professes yours, 
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And little is to do. 

Male. We have met with Foes 

That strike beside us. 

Sey. Enter Sir, the Castle. 

Exeunt. Alarum. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Mach. Why should I play the Roman Foole, and dye 
On mine owne Sword ? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Enter Macduffe. 

Macd. Tume Hell-hound, tume. 

Macb. Of all men else I have avoyded thee : 
But get thee backe, my soule is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already. 

Macd, I have no words, 

My voice is in my Sword, thou bloodier Villaine 
Then tearmes can give thee out. Fight : Alarum, 

Mach, Thou loosest labour, 

As easie may'st thou the intrenchant Ayre 
With thy keene Sword impresse, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable Crests, 
I beare a charmed Life, which must not yeeld 
To one of woman borne. 

Macd, Dispaire thy Charme, 

And let the Angell whom thou still hast serv'd 
Tell thee, Macduffe was from his Mothers womb 
Untimely ript. 

Mach. Accursed be that tongue that tels mee so ; 
For it hath Cow'd my better part of man : 
And be these Jugling Fiends no more belcev'd. 
That palter with us in a double sence, 
That keepe the word of promise to our eare. 
And breake it to our hope. He not fight with thee. 

Macd. Then yeeld thee Coward, 
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And live to be the shew, and gaze o'th'time. 
Wee'l have thee, a8 our nrer Mooatera are 
Pamted upon a pole, and under-writ, • 

Heere may you see the Tynuit. 

Ma^ I will not yeeld 

To kiaae the ground before young Makohnet feet, 
And to be baited with the Rabbles curse. 
Thmigh Bymane wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And thou opposed, b«ng of no woman borne, 
Yet I will try the lasL Before my body, 
I throw my wariike Shield : Lay on Macduffe^ 
And damn'd be him, that first cries hold, enough. 

Exeunt ^btig^m jUanmu, 

Enier Fightings and Macbeth eUne. 

Retreat f and Fknrubm Enter with Drumme and CJonrif 
Makdm^ Sejwardf Roiee^ Thanee^ fsf Soldieri. 

MaL I would the Friends we misse, were safe arrived. 

Sey. Some must go off: and yet by these I see^ 
So great a day as this is cheapdy bougjit. 

MaL Maedufi is missug, and your Noble Sonne. 

Rosie. Your Son my Lord, ha's paid a souldiere debt. 
He onely fiv'd but till he was a man. 
The which no sooner had his Pkowesse confirmed 
In the unshrinking station where he fought. 
But like a man he dy'de. 

Sef. Then be is dead 2 

Roite, I, and brought off the field : your cause of sorrow 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Sey. Had he his hurts before I 

Roiie. I, on the Front. 

Sey. Why then, Gods Soldier he be : 

Had I as many Soonest as I have haires, 
I would not wish to them a fSurer death : 
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And 60 his Knell is knoll'cL 

MaL Hee's worth more sorrow^ 

And that He spend for him. 

Sey. He's worth no more. 

They say he parted well, and paid his score. 
And so God be with him. Here comes newer comfort. 

Enter Macduffe^ with Macbeths bead. 

Macd, Haile King, for so thou art. 

Behold where stands 

Th'Usurpers cursed head : the time is free : 

I see thee compast with thy Kingdomes Pearle, 

That speake my saluudon in their minds : 

Whose voyces I desire alowd with minew 

Haile King of Scotland. 
Jill. Haile King of Scotland FlouruL 

Mai. We shaD not spend a lai^e expence of time, 

Before we reckon with jroor teverall loves, 

And make us even with you. My Thanes and Kinsmen 

Henceforth be Earles, the first that ever Scotland 

In such an Honor nam'd : What's more to do, 

Which would be planted newly with the time. 

As calling home our exil'd Friends abroad. 

That fled the Snares of watchfull Tyranny, 

Producmg forth the cruell Ministers 

Of this dead Butcher, and his Fiend-like Queene ; 

Who (as 'tis thought) by selfe and violent hands, 

Tooke off her life. This, and what needfiill else 

That call's upon us, by the Grace of Grace, 

We will performe in measure, time, and place : 

So thankes to all at once, and to each one. 

Whom we invite, to see us Crown'd at Scone. 

Flourlsb. Exeunt Omnei. 

FINIS. 
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THE TRAGEDIE OF 

HAMLET, Prince of Denmarke. 
A{lus Primui. Scana Prima. 

Eattr Bcrnarda and Franc'ueo faio Centinrh. 
Saraariia, 

Ho', there? 

/Van. Nay answer me : Stand k unfold your selfe. 
Bar. Long live the King. 
Fraa, Bamardo ? 
: He. 
Fran. You come most carefully upon your houre. 
Bar. 'Tis now strook twelve, get thee to bed Francuca. 
Fran. For tH« releefe much chanken i 'Tis bitter cold. 
And I am aicke ai heart. 

Bam. Hare you had quiet Guard ? 
Fran. Not a Mouse stirring 

Bam, Well, goodnight. If you do meet Horatio and Mar- 
etffut, the Rivals of my Watch, bid them make hast. 
Bnler Horatio and Mar^dlai. 
Fran. I thinke I hcatc them. Stand : who's there ? 
Hot, Friends to this ground. 




Mar. 



And Leigc-ioen to ihc Dane. 



e you gi 



night. 



Mar. O farwcl honest Soldier, who hath reliev'd you \ 
Fra. Bamorio ha's my place : give you goodnight. 
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Mar* H<^ BemarJk* 

Bar. Saj, what it Hora^ there ? 

Hot. a peece of him. 

Bar. Welcome Haraiio^ welcome good Marcctttu. 

Mar. Whaty ha's thu thbg appeared ag^ine to night 

Bar, I hare teene nothing. 

Mar. HoraAo aaieti Haa but our Fantaaie^ 
And will not let bekefe take hold of him 
Touching diia dreaded oght, twice aeene of na^ 
Therefore I hare intreated him atong 
With oiy to watch the minutes of this Night* 
That if agaioe this Ai^ttrition corner 
He may approve our eyes, and speake to it. 

Hot. Tush, tush, 'twill not appeare^ 

Bar. Sit downe ai-while, 

And let us once againe assaile your eares, 
That are so fortified against our story, 
What we two Nights hare seene. 

Hot. Wdl, sit we downe, 

And let us heare Bamario wfokt of this. 

Bam. Last night of all, 
When yood same Starre that's Westward from the Pole 
Had made his course tlllume that part of Heaven 
Where now it bunies, Marcdlui and my selfo. 
The Bell then beating one. 

Mar. Peace^ breake thee of: 

Eakr the Giati. 
Looke where it comes a^une. 

Barm. In the same figure, like the King that's dead. 

Mar. Thou art a Scholler ; speake to it Hcraiio. 

Barm. Lookes it not like the King? Marke it Horatw. 

Hora. Most like : It harrowes me with fear Be wonder. 

Barm. It would be spoke toob 

Mar. QuestioD it Hcraik. 

Mor. What art thou that usuip'st this time of night, 
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Together with that Fain; and Warlike forme 

In which the Maje«y of buried Denmarke 

Did sometimes march : By HeaTcn I charge thee speake. 

Mar. It is otfended. 

£am. See, it Malkea away. 

Hot. Stay : spcake [ spcake : I Charge thee, Bpeake. 

£xii tht Ghut. 

Mar. 'Tia gone, and will not answer. 

Bam. How now Hvral'ta? You tremble & look iuk : 
h not this something more then Fantaaic I 
What thinke you on't I 

fior. Before my God, I might not this beleeve 
Without the aensible and true avouch 
Of mine owne eyei. 

Mar. It ia not like the King! 

Hor. As thou art to thy »elfe. 
Such was the very Atmour he had on. 
When th' Ambitious Norwey combatied : 
So frown'd he once, when in an angry parle 
He «mot the sledded Pollax on the Ice, 
*Tis strange. 

Mar. Thus twice before, and just at this dead houre. 
With Martiall stalke, hath he gone by our Watch. 

Hot. In what particular thought to work, I know not : 
But in the groBsc and scope of my Opinion, 
This boadi^B some strange crruplion to our State. 

Mar. Good now sit downa, & tell me he that koowea 
Why this same strifl and most observant Watch, 
So nightJy toyles the subje^ of the l^nd. 
And why such dayly Cast of Brazon Cannon 
And Forraigne Mart for Implement of warre : 
Why nich imprcsie of Ship-wrights, whose sore Ta^ 
Do's not divide the Sunday from the wceke. 
What might be toward, that thii sweaty hast 
Doth make the Niglit joyn-Labotu«T with titc day : 
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Who it't that can informe me ? 

Hor. That can I, 

At least the whiqier goes so : Our last King, 
Whose Image even but now appeared to as. 
Was (as you know) by FortMras of Norway, 
(Thereto prick'd on l^ a most emulate Pride) 
Dar'd to die Combate. In which, our Valiant Hamlet^ 
(For so this side of our knowne worid esteem'd him) 
Did slay this FmrMroi: who by a Seal'd Compad, 
WeU ratified by Law, and Heraldrie, 
Did ferfeite (widi his life) all diose his Lands 
Which he stood seiz'd on, to the Conqueror : 
Against the which, a Mmty competent 
Was g^ged by our King : which had retum'd 
To the Inheritance of FerMraSf 
Had he bin Vanquisher, as by the same Covenant 
And carriage of the Article designe, 
I£s fell to HamleL Now sir, young ForMraSf 
Of uni m p ro ved Mettle, hot and full. 
Hath in the skirts of Norway, heere and there, 
ShariL'd up a List of Landlesse Resolutes, 
For Foode and Diet, to some Enterprize 
That hath a stomacke m't : which b no other 
(And it doth well q>peare unto our State) 
But to recover of us by strong hand 
And termes Cooqpulsative^ those foresaid Lands 
So by his Father lost : and thia (I take it) 
Is the maine Motive of our Preparations, 
The Sourse of this our Watch, and the cheefe head 
Of this post-hast, and Homage in the Land. 

Enier Ghasi a^ame. 
But soft, behcdd : Loe, where it comet ag^une: 
He crosse it, though it bbst me. Stay lUusbn : 
If thou hast any sound, or use of Voyce, 
Speake to me. If there be any good tUng to be done. 
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That may to thee do ease, and grace to me ; speak to me. 

If thou art privy to thy Countries Fate 

(Which happily foreknowing may avoyd) Oh speake. 

Or, if thou hast up-hoorded in thy life 

Extorted Treasure in the wombe of Earth, 

(For which, they say, you Spirits oft walke in death) 

Speake of it. Stay, and speake. Stop it Marcellus, 

Mar. Shall I strike at it with my Partizan ? 

Hor. Do, if it will not stand. 

Bam. 'Tis heere. 

Hot. 'Tis heere. 

Mar. 'Tis gone. Exit Ghost. 

We do it wrong, being so Majesticall 
To offer it the shew of Violence, 
For it is as the Ayre, invulnerable, 
And our vaine blowes, malicious Mockery. 

Bam. It was about to speake, when the Cocke crewe. 

Hor. And then it started, like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearfull Summons. I have heard. 
The Cocke that is the Trumpet to the day, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding Throate 
Awake the God of Day : and at his warning. 
Whether in Sea, or Fire, in Earth, or Ayre, 
Th'extravagant, and erring Spirit, hyes 
To his confine. And of the truth heerein. 
This present Obje6b made probation. 

Mar. It faded on the crowing of the Cocke. 
Some sayes, that ever 'gainst that Season comes 
Wherein our Saviours Birth is celebrated. 
The Bird of Dawning singeth all night long : 
And then (they say) no Spirit can walke abroad. 
The nights are wholsome, then no Planets strike. 
No Faiery talkes, nor Witch hath power to Charme : 
So hallow'd, and so gracious is the time. 

Hor. So have I heard, and do in part beleeve it, 
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But looke, the Morne in Russet mantle clad, 
Walkes o're the dew of yon high Easterae Hill, 
Breake we our Watch up, and by my advice 
Let us impart what we have seene to night 
Unto yong Hamlet, For upon my life, 
This Spirit dumbe to us, will speake to him : 
Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it, 
As needfull in our Loves, fitting our Duty ? 

Mar. Let do't I pray, and I this morning know 
Where we shall finde him most conveniently. Exeunt, 

Scena Secunda. 



Enter Claudius King of Denmarke^ Gertrude the Queene^ Hamlet^ 
Polomujf Laertes^ and his Sister OpheRa^ Lords Attendant. 

King. Though yet of Hamlet our deere Brothers death 
The memory be greene : and that it us befitted 
To beare our hearts in greefe, and our whole Kingdome 
To be contracted in one brow of woe : 
Yet so farre hath Discretion fought with Nature, 
That we with wisest sorrow thinke on him, 
Together with remembrance of our selves. 
Therefore our sometimes Sister, now our Queen, 
Th'Imperiall Joyntresse of this warlike State, 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy. 
With one Auspicious, and one Dropping eye. 
With mirth in Funerall, and with Dirge in Marriage, 
In equall Scale weighing Delight and Dole 
Taken to Wife ; nor have we heerein barr'd 
Your better Wisedoroes, which have freely gone 
With this afi^ire along, for all our Thankes. 
Now followes, that you know young Fortlnbras, 
Holding a weake supposall of our worth ; 
Or thinking by our late deere Brothers death, 
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Our State to be disjoynt, and out of Frame, 
CoUeagued with the dreame of his Advantage ; 
He hath not fayl'd to pester us with Message, 
Importing the surrender of those Lands 
Lost by his Father : with ail Bonds of Law 
To our most valiant Brother. So much for him. 

Enter Vdtemand and ComeRus, 
Now for our selfe, and for this time of meeting 
Thus much the businesse is. We have heere writ 
To Norway, Uncle of young Fortmhras^ 
Who Impotent and Bedrid, scarsely heares 
Of this his Nephewes purpose, to suppresse 
His further gate heerejn. In that the Levies, 
The Lists, and full proportions are all made 
Out of his subjed : and we heere dispatch 
You good ConuBui, and you Voltemandj 
For bearing of this greeting to old Norway. 
Giving to you no further personall power 
To businesse with the ELing, more then the scope 
Of these dilated Articles allow : 
Farewell and let your hast commend your duty. 

Vok, In that, and all things, will we shew our duty. 

King, We doubt it nothing, heartily farewell. 

Eidi Vohemand and Ccmetnu. 
And now Laertes^ what's the newes with you ? 
You told us of some suite. What is't Latrta ? 
You cannot speake of Reason to the Dane, 
And loose your voyce. What would'st thou beg Laertes, 
That shall not be my Offer, nor thy Asking i 
The Head is not more Native to the Heart, 
The Hand more Instrumentall to the Mouth, 
Then is the Throne of Denmarke to thy Father. 
What would' St thou have Laertes ? 

Laer. Dread my Lord. 

Your leave and favour to retume to France, 
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From whence, though willingly I came to Denmarke 

To ihew my doty m your Coronation, 

Yet DOW I mutt confetK, that duty done. 

My thoughts and withes bend againe towards France, 

And bow them to your gradout leave and pardon. 

Kmg. Have you your Fathert leave I 
What BAjcB Palhmms f 

PoL He hath my Lord : 

I do beseech you give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fiure houre Laertes^ time be thine. 
And thy best graces spend it at thy will : 
But now my Cosm Hamlet^ and my Sonne \ 

Ham. A little more then kin, and lesse then kinde. 

Kmg. How it it that the Cloudt ttill hang on you I 

Ham. Not to my Lord, I am too much i'th'Sun. 

Queem. Good Hamlet cast thy nighdy colour off. 
And let thine eye looke like a Friend on Denmarke. 
Do not for ever with thy ve}^ lids 
Seeke for thy NoUe Father m the dust ; 
Thou know'st 'tu conunon, all that lives mutt dye. 
Patting through Nature, to Eternity. 

Ham. I Madam, it it common. 

Qmeen. If it be ; 

Why teemes it so pardcular with thee. 

Ham. Seemes Madam I Nay, it it : I know not Seeroes : 
'Tit not alone my Inky Ckake (good Mother) 
Nor Cutromary tuites of solemne Blacke, 
Nor windy suspiration of fbrc'd breath. 
No, nor the fruitfiill Rtvtr in the Eye, 
Nor the dejeded haviour of the Vissgp, 
Together with all Formes, Moodt^ thewes of Griefe, 
That can denote me tiuly. These indeed Seeme, 
For they are adiont that a man might play : 
But I have that Within, which patteth ihow ; 
Thete, but the Trappings and the Suitet of woe. 
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Kmg, 'Tif sweet and commendable 
In your Nature Hamlet^ 
To give these mourning duties to your Father : 
But you must know, your Father lost a Father, 
That Father lost* lost his» and the Sunrivor bound 
In filiall Obligation, for some terme 
To do obsequious Sorrow. But to perserer 
In obstinate Condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbomnesse* 'Tis unmanly greefe, 
It shewes a will most inconredt to Heaveni 
A Heart unfortified, a Minde impatient. 
An Understanding simple, and unschool'd : 
For, what we know must be, and is as conunon 
As any the most vulgar thing to sence. 
Why should we in our peevish Opposition 
Take it to heart ? Fye, 'tis a fault to Heaven, 
A fault against the Dead, a &ult to Nature, 
To Reason roost absurd, whose common Theame 
Is death of Fathers, and who still hath cried. 
From the first Coarse, till he that dyed to day. 
This must be so. We pray you throw to earth 
This unprevayling woe, and thinke of us 
As of a Father \ For let the world take note, 
You are the most immediate to our Throne, 
And with no lease Nobility of Love, 
Then that which deerest Father beares his Sonne, 
Do I impart towards you. For your intent 
In gomg backe to Schoole in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrpgrade to our desire : 
And we beseech you, bend you to rematne 
Heere in the cheere and comfort of our eye^ 
Our cheefest Courder Cosm, and our Sonne. 

Qu. Let not thy Mother lose her Prayers Uamlei : 
I prythee suy with us, go not to Wittenberg. 

Ham. I shall in all my best 

VII. a 
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Obey you Madam. 

Ain^. Why 'tit a lofing, and a faire Rq)ly, 
Be as our selfe m Demarke. Madam come, 
This gentle and unferc'd accord of Handtt 
Sits smiling to my heart ; in grace whereof. 
No jocond health that Denmarice drinkes to day, 
But the great Cannon to the Clowds shall tell. 
And the Kings Rouce, the Heavens shall bruite agame, 

earthly Thunder. Come away. Exeunt. 



Mana Hamkt. 

HoKu Oh that this too too solid Flesh, would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve it selfe into a Dew : 
Or that the Everlastmg had not fixt 
His Cannon 'gainst Selfe-slanghter. O God, O God ! 
How weaiy, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seemes to me all the uses of this world ? 
Fie on't? Oh fie^ fie, 'tis an unweeded Garden 
That growes to Seed : Things rank, and grosse in Nature 
Possesse it meerely. That it should come to this : 
But two months dead : Nay, not so much ; not two, 
So excellent a King, that was to this 
Hiperion to a Satyre : so loving to my Mother, 
That he might not beteene the windes of heaven 
Visit her fiice too roughly. Heaven and Earth 
Must I remember : why she would hang on him. 
As if encrease of Appetite had growne 
By what it fed on ; and yet within a month i 
Let me not thinke on't : Fnulty, thy name is woman. 
A little Month, or ere those shooes were old, 
With which she followed my poore Fathers body 
Like NttAe^ all teares. Why she, even she. 
(O Heaven 1 A beast that wants discourse of Reason 
Would have moum'd longer) married with mine Unkle, 
My Fathers Brother : bat no more like my Father, 
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Then I to Hercules. Within a Mooeth ? 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteoos Teares 

Had left the flushing of her gauled eyes. 

She married. O most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to Incestuous sheets : 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 

But breake my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 

Enter Horatto^ Barnard^ and Mareeilui, 

Hor. Haile to your Lordship. 

Hanu I am glad to see you well ; 

Horatio^ or I do forget my selfe. 

Hor. The same my Lord, 

And your poore Servant erer. 

Ham. Sir my good friend. 

He change that name with you : 
And what make you from Wittenberg Horatio ? 
Marcellut, 

Mar. My good Lord. 

Ham. I am very glad to see you : good even Sir. 
But what in faith make you from IVtttemberge ? 

Hot. a truant disposition, good my Lord. 

Ham. I would not have your Enemy say so ; 
Nor shall you doe mine eare that violence, 
To make it truster of your owne report 
Against your selfe. I know you are no Truant : 
But what is your affaire in EUenour? 
Wee'l teach you to drinke deepe, ere you depart. 

Hor. My Lord, I came to see your Fathers FuneralL 

Ham. I pray thee doe not mock me (fellow Student) 
I thinke it was to see my Mothers Wedding. 

Hor. Indeed my Lord, it followed hard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrift Horatio: the Funerall Bakt-meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the Marriage Tables ; 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven. 
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Ere I had ever seene that day Horatio, 
My father, roe thinkes I see my Either. 

Hot, Oh where my Lord ? 

Ham. In my roinds eye {Horatio) • 

Hon I saw him once ; he was a goodly King. 

Ham. He was a roan, take him for all in all : 
I shall not look upon his like againe. 

Hor. My Lord, I thinke I saw him yesternight. 

Ham. Saw? Who? 

Hor. My Lord, the King your Father. 

Ham, The King my Father. 

Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent eare ; till I may deliver 
Upon the witnesse of these Gentlemen, 
This roanrell to you. 

Ham. For Heavens love let roe heare. 

Hor. Two nights together, had these Gentlemen 
(Marcelitu and Bamardo) on their Watch, 
In the dead wast and middle of the night 
Beene thus encountred. A figure like your Father, 
Arm'd at all points exadtiy. Cap a Pe^ 
Appeares before them, and with sollemne march 
Goes slow and stately : By them thrice he walkt. 
By their opprest and feare-surprized eyes. 
Within his Truncheons length ; whilst they bestil'd 
Almost to Jelly with the A6b of feare, 
Stand dumbe and speake not to him. This to me 
In dreadfidl secrecie impart they did. 
And I with them the third Night kept the Watch, 
Whereas they had delivered both in time. 
Forme of the thing ; each word made true and good,^ 
The Apparition comes. I knew you Father : 
These hands are not more like. 

Ham. But where was this ? 

Mar. My Lord, upon the platforme where we watcht. 
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«™. 


Did you cot apeake to ^^^^^^| 


/fa-. 


My Lord, I ^^^^^1 


But answere made it none : yet once me thought ^^^^^^^| 


It lifted 


up it head, and did nddreaae ^^^^^^^H 


It «-lfe 


D motion, like as it would speake : ^^^^^^^| 


But eve 


then, tlK Morning Coclci^ crew lowd ; ^^^^^^^| 


And at 


the Bound it shninlce la hast away, ^^^^^^^| 


And vanisht from our sight. ^^^^^^^| 


I/am 


'Tis very Strang?, ^^^^^^^^^| 


H^. 


As I doe live my honourd Lord 'tis true : ^^^^^^^| 


Andw 


did tliinkc it writ downe in our duty ^^^^^^^H 


Toietyouknowofit. ^^^^^^^| 


//am 


Indeed, indeed Sirs ; but this troubles me. ^^^^^^^H 


Hold you the watch to Night i ^^^^^| 


«.(i 


We doe my Lord. ^^^^^^^H 


Ham. Arra'd, gay you ^^^^^^^| 


Sah 


Ann'd, my Lord. ^^^H 


a^ 


From top to toe ? ^^^H 


B«h 


My Lord, from head to TootE. ^^^H 


Ham 


Then saw you not his face ^^^^^^| 


Hw. 


yes, my Lord, he wore his Beaver up. ^^^^^^| 


Ham 


What, lookt he frowningly ^^^^^H 


H^. 


A countenance more in sorrow then in anger. ^^^^^^^| 


Ham 


or ^^^^^M 


H,r. 


Nay vfry pale. ^^^^^^^^^H 


Ham. 


And fixt his eyes upon you ^^^^^^^H 


' Hot. 


Most constantly. ^^^^^^^| 


Ham 


had bcene ther;. ^^^^^| 


1 H^. 


It would haire much amaz'd you. ^^^^^^^| 


1 H^ 


Very lite, very like ; staid it long i ^^H 


1 H.r. 




I Ml. 


Longer, longer. ^^^^^^H 


1 H„. 


Not when ^^^^^M 


1 Ham. 


His Bciird was grisly no. ^^^^^^^H 


1 


It WM, Bs have seene it in his life, ^^^^^^M 
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A Sable Silver'd. 

Ham. He watch to Night ; perchance 'twill wake againe. 

Hor, I warrant you it will* 

Ham. If it assume my noUe Fathers person. 
He speake to it, though Hell it selfe should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all. 
If you have hitherto conceald this sight ; 
Let it bee treble in your silence still : 
And whatsoever els shall hap to night. 
Give it an understanding but no tongue ; 
I will requite your loves ; so, fare ye weU : 
Upon the Platforme twixt eleven and twelve. 
He visit you. 

jilL Our duty to your Honour. Exeunt, 

Ham, Your love, as mine to you : farewell. 
My Fathers Sprit in Armes ? All is not well : 
I doubt some fbule play : would the Night were come ; 
TiU then sit still my soule ; foule deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth orewhelm them to mens eies. Exit. 

Scetia Tertia. 

Enter hatrtes and OpheTta, 

Laer. My necessaries are imbark't ; Farewell : 
And Sister, as the Winds give Benefit, 
And Convoy is assistant ; doe not sleepe^ 
But let me heare from you. 

Opbeh Doe you doubt that ? 

Laer. For Handet^ and the trifling of his favours. 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in Bloud ; 
A Violet in the youth of Primy Nature ; 
Frowaxtl, not permanent ; sweet not lasting 
The suppliance of a minute ? No more. 

Opbel, No more but sa 
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Laer. Thioke it do iiiore» 

For nature crenant does not grow alone. 
In thewes and Bolke : but as his Temple waxes, 
The inward service of the Minde and Soule 
Growes wide withall. Perhaps he loves you now, 
And now no soyle nor cautell doth besmerch 
The vertue of his feare : but you must feare 
His greatnesse weighed, his will is not his owne ; 
For hee himselfe is subjedl to his Birth : 
Hee may not, as unvallued persons doe. 
Carve for himselfe ; for, on his choyce depends 
The sanctity and health of the whole State, 
nd therefore must his choyce be circumscribed 

Into the voyce and yeelding of that Body, 

L^hereof he is the Head. Then if he sayes he loves you, 

^fiu your wtsedome so fiure to bekeve it ; 

Is he m his peculiar Sedt and force 
May give his saying deed : which is no further, 
Then the maine voyce of Deimarie goes withall. 
Then weigh what losse your Honour may snstaine. 
If with too credent eare you list his Songs ; 
Or lose your Heart ; or your chast Treasure open 
To his unmastred importunity. 
Feare it OfAeiUf feare it my deare Sister, 
And keepe within the reare of your Affisdion ; 
Out of the shot and danger of Desire. 
The chariest Maid is Prodigall enough. 
If she unroaske her beauty to the Moone : 
Vertue it selfe scapes not calumnious stroakes, 
The Canker Galls, the In&nts of the Spring 
Too oft before the buttons be discWd, 
And in the Mome and liquid dew of Youth, 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
Be wary then, best safety lies in feare ; 
Youth to it selfe rebels, though none dse neere» 
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Oj^e. I ahall th'efied of this good Lesson keepe. 
As watchmen to my heart : but good my Brother 
Doe not as some ungracious Pastors doe. 
Shew me the steepe and thorny way to Heaven ; 
Whilst like a puft and recklesse Libertine 
Himselfe, the Primrose path of dalliance treads. 
And reaks not his owne reade. 

Loot. Oh, feare me not. 

Enter Poionius* 
I stay too long ; but here my Father comes : 
A double blessing is a double grace ; 
Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 

Polon, Yet heere Laeriet ? Aboord, aboord for shame. 
The winde sits in the shoulder of your saile. 
And you are staid for there : my blessing with you ; 
And these few Precepts in thy memory. 
See thou Charadter. Give thy thoughts no tongue^ 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his A€t : 
Be thou ^miliar ; but by no meanes vulgar : 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tride. 
Grapple them to thy Soule, with hoopes of Steele : 
But doe not dull thy palme, with entertainment 
Of each unhatch't, unfledged Comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrell : but being in 
Bear't that th'opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine eare ; but few thy voyce : 
Take each mans censure ; but reserve thy judgement : 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy ; 
But not exprest in fancie : rich, not gawdie : 
For the Apparell oft prodaimes the man. 
And they in France of the best ranck and station. 
Are of a most select and generous cheff in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 
For lone oft loses both it selfe and friend : 
And borrowing duls the edge of Husbandry. 
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This above all ; to thinr owot tclfL' be true ; 
And it must tbilow, as the Night the Day, 
Thda canst not then be false to any man. 
Fiarewcll ; my Blessing season this in tliee. 

Lacr, Most humbly doe I take my leare, my Lord. 

Poion. The time invites you, goe, your servants tend. 

Latr. Farewell Ophcfia, and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

Opht. 'Tit in my memory lockt, 

And you your aelfc ^all keepe the key of it. 

Lacr. Farewell. EkU j 

Polon. What ist OpheFta he hath said to you ? 

Ophf. So pleaK you, somthiag touching the L. Hamlit, 

Poion. Marry, well bethought: 
Tis told me he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you ; and you your aclfe 
Have of your audience beene most free and bounteous. 
If it be so, as so lis put on mc ; 
And that in way of caution : I must tell you. 
You doe not understand your sclfe so ciccivly. 
As it behoves my Daughter, and your Honour. 
What is betweene you, give me up the truth > 

Ophe. He hath my Lord of late, made many tenders 
Of his affeflion to me. 

Pohn. Affection, puh. You speake like a greene Glrle, 
Unsified in such perillous Circumstance. 
Doc you belceve his tenders, as you call them ? 

Ophe. I do not know, my Lord, what I should thinke. 

Pelan. Marry lie teach you ; thinke your selfc fl Baby, 
That you have tane his tenders for true pay, 
Which are not starling. Tender your selfe more dearly | 
Or not to crack the winde of the poore Phrase, 
Roaming h thus, you'l tender me a foole, 

Opif. My Lord, he hatli iroportun'd me with love, 
Iq honourable fashion. 
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t Polon, I, fashion you may call it, go too, go too. 

^ Opbe. And hath given countenance to his speech, 

My Lord, with all the vowes of Heaven. 
' Pohm. I, Springes to catch Woodcocks. I doe know 

I When the Blood buraes, how Prodigall the Soule 

Gives the tongue vowes : these blazes. Daughter, 
Giving more light then heate ; extin^ in both. 
Even in their promise, as it is a making ; 
You must not take for fire. For this time Daughter, 
Be somewhat scanter of your Maiden presence ; 
\ Set your entreatments at a higher rate, 

' Then a command to parley. For Lord Hamlet^ 

Beleeve so much in him, that he is young. 
And with a larger tether may he walke, 
I Then may be given you. In few, OpbeTta^ 

) Doe not beleeve his vowes ; for they are Broakers, 

\ Not of the eye, which their Investments show : 

\ But meere implorators of unholy Sutes, 

Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, 
The better to beguile. This is for all : 
I would not, in plaine tearmes, from this time forth. 
Have you so slander any moment leisure. 
As to give words or talke with the Lord Hamlet: 
Looke too't, I chaise you ; come your wayes. 

0^. I shall obey my Lord. Exeunt, 

Enter Hamlet^ Horaiio^ Mareeilus. 

Ham* The Ayre bites shrewdly : is it very cold ? 

Hot. It is a nipping and an eager ayre. 

Ham, What hower now ? 

Hor. I thinke it lacks of twelve. 

Mar, No, it is strooke. 

Hor. Indeed I heard it not : then it drawes neere the season. 
Wherein the Spirit held his wont to walke. 
What does this meane my Lord ? 
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Ham. The King doth wake to night, and takes his rouse, 
Keepes wassels'and the swaggering upspring reeles, 
And as he dreines his draughts of Renish downe. 
The kettle Drum and Trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his Pledge. 

Horat. Is it. a custoroe ? 

Ham. I marry ist ; 

And to my mtnd, though I am native heere. 
And to the manner borne : It is a Custome 
More honoured in the breach, then the observance. 

Enter Ghost. 

Hot. Looke my Lord, it comes. 

Ham. Angels and Ministers of Grace defend us : 
Be thou a Spirit of health, or Goblin danm'd. 
Bring with thee ayres from Heaven, or blasts from Hell, 
Be thy events wicked or charitable. 
Thou com'st in such a questionable sbs4)e 
That I will speake to thee. He call tbee Hamlet^ 
King, Father, Royall Dane : Oh, oh, answer me. 
Let me not burst in Ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy Canoniz'd bones Hearsed in death. 
Have burst their cerments ; why the Sepulcher 
Wherein we saw thee quietly enum'd. 
Hath op'd his ponderous and Marble jawes, 
To cast thee up againe ? What may this meane ? 
That thou dead Coarse againe in compleat Steele, 
Revisits thus the glimpses of the Moone, 
Making Night hidious ? And we fooles of Nature, 
So horridly to shake our diq>osition. 
With thoughts beyond thee ; reaches of our SouJes, 
Say, why b this ? wherefore \ what should we doe ? 

Ghost bectens Hamletm 

Hot, It beckons you to goe away with it. 
As if it some impartment did desire 
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To you alone. 

Mar, Looke with what courteous adlion 

It wafts you to a more removed ground : 
But doe not goe with it. 

Hot, No, by no meanes. 

Ham, It will not speake : then will I follow it. 

Hot. Doe not my LonL 

Ham. Why, what should be the feare ? 

1 doe not set my life at a pins fee ; 
And for my Soule, what can it doe to that ? 
Bemg a thing hnmortall as it selfe. 
It waves me forth agame ; He follow it. 

Hot. What if it tempt you toward the Floud my Lord ? 
Or to the dreadfiill Sonnet of the Clif!e, 
That beetles o're his base into the Sea, 
And there assumes some other horrible forme, 
Which might deprive your Soveraignty of Reason, 
And draw you into madnesse thinke of it ? 

Ham. It wafts me still : goe on« He follow thee. 

Mar, You shall not goe my Lord, 

Ham, Hold off your hand. 

Hor, Be rul'd, you shall not goe. 

Ham. My fate cries out. 

And nuJces each petty Artire in this body. 
As hardy as the Nemian Lions nerve : 
Still am I cal'd ? Unhand me Gendemen : 
By Heav'n, He make a Ghost of him that lets me : 
I say away, goe on. He follow thee. Exeunt Ghost is^ Hamlet 

Hor, He waxes desperate with imagination. 

Mar, Let's follow ; 'tis not fit thus to obey him. 

Hor, Have after, to what issue will this come \ 

Mar, Something is rotten in the State of Denmarke. 

Hor, Heaven will direA it. 

Mar. Nay, let's follow him. Exeunt 
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Enter Ghost and Hamkt. 

Ham, Where wilt thou lead me ? speak ; He go no further. 

Gbo, Marke me. 

Ham. I wilL 

Gbo. My bower is almost come. 

When I to sulphurous and tormeotiug Flames 
Must render up my selfe. 

Ham, Alas poore Ghost. 

Gho. Pitty me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

Ham. Speake, I am bound to heare. 

Gbo. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt heare. 

Ham. What? 

Gbo. I am thy Fathers Spirit, 

Doom'd for a certaine terme to walke the night ; 
And for the day confin'd to hsx in Fiers, 
Till the foule crimes done in my dayes of Nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away ? But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my Prison- House; 
I could a Tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soule, freeze thy young blood. 
Make thy two eyes like Starres, start from their Spheres, 
Thy knotty and combmed locks to part. 
And each particular haire to stand an end. 
Like Quilles upon the fretfuU Porpentine : 
But this etemall blason must not be 
To eares of flesh and bloud; list HamUt^ oh list. 
If thou didst ever thy deare Father love. 

Ham. Oh Heaven ! 

Gbo. Revenge his foule and most unnaturall Murther. 

Ham. Murther? 

Gbost, Murther most foule, as in the best it is ; 
But this nK>st foule, strange, and unnaturall. 

Ham. Hast, hast me to know it. 
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That with wings as swift 

As meditation, or the thoughts of Love, 

May sweepe to my Revenge. 

Ghosh I finde thee apt. 

And duller should'st thou be then the fat weede 
That rots it selfe in ease, on Lethe Wharfe, 
Would'st thou not stirre in this. Now Hamlet heare : 
It's given out, that sleeping in mine Orchard, 
A Serpent stung me : so the whole eare of Denmarke, 
Is by a foiled processe of my death 
Rankly abus'd : But know thou Noble youth, 
The Serpent that did sdng thy Fathers life. 
Now weares his Crowne. 

Ham, O my Propheticke soule : mine Uncle ? 

Ghost, I that incestuous, that adulterate Beast 
With witchcraft of his wits, hath Traitorous guifts. 
Oh wicked Wit, and Gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce ? Won to this shamefiill Lust 
The will of my most seeming vertuous Queene: 
Oh Hamietf what a falling off was there. 
From me, whose love was of that dignity. 
That it went hand in hand, even with the Vow 
I made to her in Marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose Naturall gifb were poore 
To those of mine. But Vertue, as it never wil be moved, 
Though Lewdnesse court it in a shape of Heaven : 
So Lust, though to a radiant Angell link'd. 
Will sate it selfe in a Celestiall bed, & prey on Garbage. 
But soft, me thinkes I sent the Mornings Ayre ; 
Briefe let me be : Sleeping within mine Orchard, 
My custome alwayes in the aftemoone ; 
Upon my secure hower thy Uncle stole 
With juyce of cursed Hebenon in a VioU, 
And in the Porches of mine eares did poure 
The leaperous Distilment ; whose eflfe^ 
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Holds such an enmity with bloud of Man, 

That swift as Quick-silyer, it courses through 

The natural] Gates and Allies of the Body; 

And with a sodaine yigour it doth posset 

And curd, like Aygre droppings into Milke, 

The thin and wholsome blood : so did it mine ; 

And a most instant Tetter bak'd about. 

Most Lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust. 

All my smooth Body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a Brothers hand. 

Of Life, of Crowne, and Queene at once dispatcht ; 

Cut off even in the Blossomes of my Sinne, 

Unhouzzled, disappointed, unnaneld, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 

With all my imperfections on my head ; 

Oh horrible, Oh horrible, most horrible : 

If thou hast nature in thee beare it not ; 

Let not the Royall Bed of Denmarke be 

A Couch for Luxury and damned Incest 

But howsoever thou pursuest this Act, 

Taint not thy mind ; nor let thy Soule contrive 

Against thy Mother ought ; leave her to heaven. 

And to those Thomes that in her bosome lodge, 

To pricke and sting her. Fare thee well at once ; 

The Glow-worme showes the Matine to be neere, 

And gins to pale his uneffedhiall Fire : 

Adue, adue, Hamlet : remember me. Exit. 

Ham. Oh all you host of Heaven ! Oh Earth : what els ? 
And shall I couple Hell ? Oh fie : hold my heart ; 
And you my sinnewes, grow not instant Old ; 
But beare me stiflfely up : Remember thee ? 
I, thou poore Ghost, while memory holds a seate 
In this distradled Globe : Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the Table of my Memory, 
He wipe away all trivial! fond Records. 
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All sawes of Booker all formes, all presures past. 
That youth and observation coppied there ; 
And thy Commandment all alone shall live 
Within the Booke and Volume of my Braine, 
Unmixt with baser matter ; yes, yes, by Heaven : 
Oh most pernicious woman ! 
Oh Villaine, Villained smiling damned Villaine ! 
My Tables, my Tables ; meet it is I set it downe. 
That one may smile, and smile and be a Villaine ; 
At least I'm sure it may be so in Denmarke ; 
So Unckle there you are : now to my word ; 
It is ; Adue, Adue, Remember me: I have swom't. 
Hot, ^ Mar. wUhhu My Lord, my Lord. 

Enter Horatio and MarceUus. 

Mar, Lord Hamlet, 

Hor, Heaven secure him. 

Mar. So be it. 

Hor. Illo, ho, ho, my Lord. 

Ham, Hillo, ho, ho, boys ; come bird, come. 

Mar. How is't my Noble Lord ? 

Hor. What newes, my Lord ? 

Ham, Oh wonderfull ! 

Hor. Good my Lord tell it. 

Ham. No you'l reveale it. 

Hor. Not I, my Lord, by Heaven. 

Mar. Nor I, my Lord. 

Ham, How say you then, would heart of man once think it ? 
But you'l be secret ? 

Both, I, by Heav'n, my Lord. 

Ham. There's nere a villaine dwelling in all Denmarke 
But hee's an arrant knave. 

Hor. There needs no Ghost my Lord, come from the Grave, 
to tell us this. 

Ham. Why right, you are i'th'right ; 
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And sOy without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands, and part : 
You, as your busines and desires shall point you : 
For every man ha's businesse and desire, 
Such as it is : and for mine owne poore part, 
Looke you. He goe pray. 

Hot, These are but wild and hurling words, my Lord. 

Ham, I'm sorry they offend you heartily : 
Yes faithy heartily. 

Hor, There's no offence my Lord. 

Ham, Yes, by Saint Patricke^ but there is my Lord, 
And much ofience too, touching this Vision heere : 
It is an honest Ghost, that let me teU you : 
For your desire to know what is betweene us, 
O'remaster't as you may. And now good friends, 
As you are Friends, Schollers and Soldiers, 
Give me one poore request. 

Hor. What is't my Lord ? we will. 

Ham, Never make known what you have seen to night. 

Both. My Lord, we will not. 

Ham. Nay, but swear't. 

Hot. Infaith my Lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor I my Lord : in faith. 

Ham. Upon my sword. 

Marcett. We have swome my Lord already. 

Ham. Indeed, upon my sword, Indeed. 

Gho. Sweare. Ghost cries under the Stage, 

Ham. Ah ha boy, sayest thou so. Art thou there true- 
penny? Come on, you here this fellow in the selleredge. 
Consent to sweare. 

Hor. Propose the Oath my Lord. 

Ham, Never to speake of this that you have secne. 
Sweare by my sword. 

Gho. Sweare. 

Ham. Hie £5* uhique ? Then wee'l shift for grownd, 

VII. R 
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Come hither Gentlemeoy 
And lay your hands againe upon my Sword, 
Never to speake of this that you have heard : 
Sweare by my Sword. 

Gho. Sweare. 

Ham, Well said old Mole, can'st worke i'th'ground so fast ? 
A worthy Pioner, once more remove good friends. 

Hot. Oh day and night : but this is wondrous strange. 

Ham, And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 
There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio^ 
Then are dream't of in our Philosophy. But come. 
Here as before, never so helpe you mercy. 
How strange or odde so ere I beare my selfe ; 
(As I perchance heereafter shall thinke meet 
To put an Anticke disposition on :) 
That you at such time seeing me, never shaU 
With Armes encombred thus, or thus, head shake ; 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtfull Phrase ; 
As well, we know, or we could and if we would. 
Or if we list to speake ; or there be and if there might. 
Or such ambiguous giving out to note. 
That you know ought of me ; this not to doe : 
So grace and mercy at your most neede helpe you : 
Sweare. 

Ghost Sweare. 

Ham. Rest, rest perturbed Spirit : so Gentlemen, 
With all my love I doe commend me to you ; 
And what so poore a man as Hamlet is, 
May doe t'expresse his love and friending to you, 
God willing shall not lacke : let us goe m together. 
And still your fingers on your lippes I pray. 
The time is out of joynt : Oh cursed spight. 
That ever I was borne to set it right. 
Nay, come let's goe together. Exeunt. 
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A^tu Secundus. 

Enter Polonhu^ and ReynoUo* 

Polon, Give him his money, and these notes RiynoUo, 

ReynoL I will my Lord 

Polon. You shall doe marvels wisely : good Reynoldo^ 
Before you visite him you nuJce inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 

Reyno!, My Lord, I did intend it. 

Polon. Marry, well said ; 
Very well said. Looke you Sir, 
Enquire me first what Danskers are in Paris ; 
And how, and who ; what meanes ; and where they keepe : 
What company, at what expence : and finding 
By this encompassement and drift of question^ 
That they doe know my sonne. Come you naore neerer 
Then your particular demands will touch it. 
Take you as 'twere some distant knowledge of him. 
And thus I know his fiither and his Friends, 
And in part him. Doe you marke this Reynoldo? 

ReynoL I, very well my Lord. 

Polon, And in part him, but you may say not well ; 
But iTt be hee I meane, hees very wilde ; 
Addi^ed so and so ; and there put on him 
What fi^rgeries you please : marry, none so ranke. 
As may dishonour him ; take heed of that : 
But Sir, such wanton, wild, and usuall slips, 
As are Companions noted and most knowne 
To youth and liberty. 

ReynoL As gaming my LonL 

Polon, I, or drinking, fencing, swearing. 
Quarrelling, drabbing. You may goe so farre. 

Reynol, My Lord that would dishonour him* 

Pobn, Faith no, as you may season it in the charge ; 
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You mu8t not put another scandal] on him. 

That hee is open to Incontinencie ; 

That's not my meaning : but breath his faults so quaintly. 

That they may seeme the taints of liberty ; 

The flash and out-breake of a fiery minde, 

A savagenes in unreclaimed bloud of generall assault* 

ReyfuJ, But my good Lord. 

Pohn. Wherefore should you doe this ? 

Reynol, I my Lord, I would know that 

Pohn. Marry Sir, heere's my drift. 
And I believe it is a fetch of warrant : 
You laying these slight sulleyes on my Sonne, 
As 'twere a thing a little soil'd i'th'working : 
Marke you your party in converse ; him you would sound. 
Having ever seene. In the prenominate crimes, 
V The youth you breath of guilty, be assur'd 

He closes with you in this consequence. 
Good sir, or so, or friend, or Gentleman. 
According to the Phrase and the Addition, 
Of man and Country. 
r ReynoL Very good my Lord. 

Polon. And then Sir does he this f 
He does : what was I about to say ? 
I was about to say somthing : where did I leave ? 

ReynoL At closes in the consequence : 
) At friend, or so, and Gentleman. 

P(Jon. At closes in the consequence, I marry, 
He closes with you thus. I know the Gentleman, 
I I saw him yesterday, or tother day ; 

Or then or then, with such and such ; and as you say, 
^ There was he gaming, there o'retooke in's Rouse, 

\ There faUing out at Tennis ; or perchance, 

I saw him enter such a house of saile ; 
yUUEcetf a Brothell, or so forth. See you now ; 
Your bait of fidshood, takes this Cape of truth ; 
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And thus doe we of wisedome and of reach 

With windlessesy and with assaies of Bias, 

By indiredions finde dire^ons out : 

So by my former Ledhire and advice 

Shall you my Sonne ; you have me, have you not ? 

ReynoL My Lord I have. 

Polon. God buy you ; fare you well. 

ReynoL Good my Lord. 

Poion. Observe his inclination in your selfe. 

Reynoi. I shall my Lord. 

Polon, And let him plye his Musicke. 

Reynold Well, my Lord. Exit, 

Enter OpheUcu 

Polon. Farewell: 
How now Ophelia^ what's the matter ? 

Ophe. Alas my Lord, I have beene so affrighted. 

Polon. With what, in the name of Heaven ? 

Ophe. My Lord, as I was sowing in my Chamber, 
Lord Hamlet with his doublet all unbrac'd. 
No hat upon his head, his stockings foul'd, 
Ungartred, and downe gived to his Anckle, 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other. 
And with a looke so pitious in purport. 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speake of horrors : he comes before me. 

Poion. Mad for thy Love ? 

Opbe, My Lord, I doe not know : but truly I do feare it 

Polon. What said he ? 

Opbe, He tooke me by the wrist, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arme ; 
And with his other hand thus o're his brow. 
He fals to such perusall of my face. 
As he would draw it. Long staid he so. 
At last, a little shaking of mine Arme : 
And thrice his head thus waving up and downe ; 
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He rais'd a rigb, so pittious and profound. 
That it did seeme to shatter all his bulke, 
And end his being. That done, he lets me goe. 
And with his head over his shoulders tum'd, 
He seemM to finde his way without his eyes. 
For out adores he went without their helpe ; 
And to the last, bended their light on rae. 

Polon. Goe with me, I will goe seeke the King, 
This is the very extasie of Love, 
Whose violent property foredoes it selfe, 
And leads the will to desperate Undertakings, 
As oft as any passion under Heaven, 
That does afflidl our Natures. I am sorrie, 
What have you given hira any hard words of late ? 

Opbe, No my good Lord : but as you did command, 
I did repell his Letters, and deny'de 
His accesse to me. 

Pol, That hath made him mad* 

I am sorrie that with better speed and judgement 
I had not quoted him. I feare he did but trifle. 
And meant to wracke thee : but beshrew my jealousie : 
It seemes it is as proper to our Age, 
To cast beyond our selves in our Opinions, 
As it is common for the yonger sort 
To lacke discretion. Come, go we to the King, 
This must be knowne, which being kept close might more 
More greefe to hide, then hate to utter love. Exeunt, 



Scena Secunda. 



Enter Kmg, Queene, Rosmcrancef and GmlJeneteme 

CumaBum 

King, Welcome deere Ronneranee and Gialdensteme. 
Moreover, that we much did long to see you. 
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The neede we have to uae you, did provoke 

Our hastie sending. Something have you heard 

Of Hamlets transformation : so I call it. 

Since not th'exteriory nor the inward man 

Resembles that it was. What it should bee 

More then his Fathers death, that thus hath put him 

So much from th'understanding of himselfe, 

I cannot deeme of. I intreat you both. 

That being of so young dayes brought up with him : 

And since so Neighboured to his youth, and humour. 

That you vouchsafe your rest heere in our Court 

Some litde time : so by your Companies 

To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather 

So much as from Occasions you may gleane. 

That open'd lies within our remedie. 

Qju Good Gendemen, he hath much talk'd of you, 
And sure I am, two men there are not living. 
To whom he more adheres. If it will please you 
To shew us so much Gentrie, and good will. 
As to expend your time with us a-while. 
For the supply and profit of our Hope, 
Your Visitation shall receive such thankee 
As fits a Klings remembrance. 

Ronn. Both your Majesties 

Might by the Soveraigne power you have of us. 
Put your dread pleasures, more into Command 
Then to Entreatie. 

GwU We bodi obey. 

And here give up our selves, in the full bent. 
To lay our Services freely at your feete. 
To be commanded. 

Kmg. Thankes Rot'mcrance^ and gentle GmUetuteme, 

Qu, Thankes Gmidtruterne and gende Railncranct. 
And I beseech you instandy to visit 
My too much changed Sonne. 
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Go some of ye, 

And bring the Gentlemen where Hamlet is. 

GulL Heavens make our presence and our praddses 
Pleasant and helpfull to him. Exit. 

Queene, Amen. 

Enter Polomus, 

PoL Th' Ambassadors from Norwey, my good Lord, 
Are joyfully retum'd. 

King. Thou sdll hast bin the Father of good Newes. 

Pol, Have I, my Lord ? Assure you, my good Liege, 
I hold my dutie, as I hold my Soule, 
Both to my God, one to my gracious King : 
And I do thinke, or else this braine of mine 
Hunts not the traile of Policie, so sure 
As I have us'd to do : that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlets Lunacie. 

King, Oh speake of that, that I do long to heare. 

Pol. Give first admittance to th' Ambassadors, 
My Newes shall be the Newes to that great Feast. 

Ktng, Thy selfe do grace to them, and bring them in. 
He tels me my sweet Queene, that he hath found 
The head and sourse of all your Sonnes distemper. 

Qfi. I doubt it is no other, but the maine, 
His Fathers death, and our o're-hasty Marriage. 

Enter Poloniui, Voltumand^ and ComeKui, 

King, Well, we shall sift him. Welcome good Frends : 
Say Voltumand^ what from our Brother Norwey ? 

Volt, Most faire retume of Greetings, and Desires. 
Upon our first, he sent out to suppresse 
His Nephewes Levies, which to him appeared 
To be a preparation 'gainst the Poleak ; 
But better look'd into, he truly found 
It was agabst your Highnesse, whereat greeved» 
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That 80 his Sicknesse, Age, and Impotence 

Was falsely borne in handy sends out Arrests 

On Fortinbras^ which he (in breefe) obeyes. 

Receives rebuke from Norwey : and in fine. 

Makes Vow before his Unkle, never more 

To give th'assay of Armes against your Majestie. 

Whereon old Norwey, overcome with joy. 

Gives him three thousand Crownes in Annuall Fee, 

And his Commission to imploy those Soldiers 

So levied as before, against the Poleak : 

With an intreaty heerein further shewne, 

That it might please you to give quiet passe 

Through your Dominions, for his Enterprise, 

On such regards of safety and allowance, 

As therein are set downe. 

King, It likes us well : 

And at our more considered time wee'l read, 
Ajiswer, and thinke upon this Businesse. 
Meane time we thanke you, for your well-tooke Labour. 
Go to your rest, at night wee'l Feast together. 
Most welcome home. Exit Ambasu 

PoU This businesse is very well ended. 

My Liege, and Madam, to expostulate 
What Majestie should be, what Dutie is, 
Why day is day ; night, night ; and time is time. 
Were nothing but to waste Night, Day and Time. 
Therefore, since Brevitie is the Soule of Wit, 
And tediousnesse, the limbes and outward flourishes, 
I will be breefe. Your Noble Sonne is mad : 
Mad call I it ; for to define true Madnesse, 
What is't, but to be nothing else but madL 
But let that go. 

Qii. More matter, with lesse Art. 

PoU Madam, I sweare I use no Art at all : 
That he is mad, 'tis true : 'Tis true 'tis pittie. 
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And pittie it is true : A foolish figure. 

But fkrewell it : for I will use no Art. 

Mad let us grant him then : and now remaines 

That we finde out the cause of this effedt. 

Or rather say, the cause of this defed ; 

For this ef!e6t defedive, comes by cause. 

Thus it remaines, and the remainder thus. Perpend, 

I have a daughter : have, whil'st she is mine^ 

Who in her Dutie and Obedience, marke. 

Hath given me this : now gather, and surmise. 

The Letter* 
To the CeleitiaH, and my Souki IdoB, the moet beautified OphSa. 

That's an ill Phrase, a vilde Phrase, beautified is a vilde 
Phrase : but you shall heare these in her excellent white bosome^ 
these. 

Qff. Came this from Hamlet to her. 

Po/. Good Madam stay awhile, I will be faithfulL 

Doubt tiotty the Starree arejire^ 

Douhty that the Sutme doth move : 

Doubt Truth to be a Lier^ 

But never Doubt ^ I love. 

deere OpheSof I am ill at these Numbers : I have not Art to 

reckon my grones s but that I love thee best^ oh most Best beleeve 

it. Adieu. 

Thine evermore most deare Lady^ whilst tits 
Machine u to him^ Hamlet. 
This in Obedience hath my daughter shew'd me : 
And more above hath his soliciting. 
As they fell out by Time, by Meanes, and Place, 
All given to mine eare. 

King, But how hath she received his Love ? 

PoL What do you thinke of me ? 

King. As of a man, faithful! and Honourable. 

Pol. I wold faine prove so. But what might you think ? 
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When I had aeene this hot love on the wing. 

As I perceiyed it, I must tell you that 

Before my Daughter told me, what might you 

Or my deere Majestie your Queene heere, think. 

If I had playd the Deske or Table-booke, 

Or given my heart a winking, mute and dumbe. 

Or look'd upon this Love, with idle sight, 

What might you thinke ? No, I went round to worke, 

And (my yong Mistris) thus I did bespeake 

Lord Hamlet is a Prince out of thy Starre, 

This must not be : and then, I Precepts gave her. 

That she should locke her selfe from his Resort, 

Admit no Messengers, receive no Tokens : 

Which done, she tooke the Fruites of my Advice, 

And he repulsed. A short Tale to make, 

Fell into a Sadnesse, then into a Fast, 

Thence to a Watch, thence into a Weaknesse, 

Thence to a Lightnesse, and by this declension 

Into the Madnesse whereon now he raves. 

And aU we waile for. 

King. Do you thinke 'tis this ? 

Qu, It may be very likely. 

PoL Hath there bene such a time, I'de fiin know that. 
That I have possidvely said, 'tis so, 
When it prov'd otherwise ? 

King, Not that I know. 

Poi. Take this from this ; if this be otherwise. 
If Circumstances leade me, I will finde 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeede 
Within the Center. 

King. How may we try it further i 

Pol. You know sometimes 
He walkes foure houres together, heere 
In the Lobby. 

Qu, So he ha*s indeed. 
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PoL At such a time lie loose my Daughter to him, 
Be you and I behinde an Arras then, 
Marke the encounter : If he love her not. 
And be not from his reason falne thereon ; 
Let me be no Assistant for a State, 
And keepe a Farme and Carters. 

King, We will try it. 

Enter Hamlet reiuRng on a Booke. 

Qu, But looke where sadly the poore wretch 
Comes reading. 

PoL Away I do beseech you, both away, 
He boord him presently. Exit King Csf Qua 

Oh give me leave. How does my good Lord Hamlet P 

Ham, Well, God-a-mercy. 

PoL Do you know me, my Lord ? 

Ham, Excellent, excellent well : y'are a Fishmonger. 

PoL Not I my Lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were so honest a man. 

Pol, Honest, my Lord ? 

Ham. I sir, to be honest as this world goes, is to bee one m 
pick'd out of two thousand. 

PoL That's very true, my Lord. 

Hanu For if the Sun breed Magots in a dead dogge, bein^ 

good kissing Carrion 

Have you a daughter ? 

Pol. I have my Lord. 

Ham. Let her not walke i'th'Sunne : Conception is a blessti 
but not as your daughter may conceive. Friend looke too't. 

Pol. How say you by that ? Still harping on my daughtt 
yet he knew me not at first ; he said I was a Fishmonger : he 
farre gone, farre gone : and truly in my youth, I suffiied much c 
treamity for love: very neere this. He speake to him agaii 
What do you read my Lord ? 

Ham. Words, words, words. 
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Pol. What is the matter, my Lord ? 

Ham, Betweenc who ? 

PoL I meane the matter you meane, my Lord. 

Hanu Slanders Sir : for the Satyricall slave saies here^ that old 
men have gray Beards ; that their faces are wrinkled ; their eyes 
pui^ng thicke Amber, or Plum-Tree Gumme: and that they 
have a plentifull locke of Wit, together with weake Hammes. 
All which Sir, though I most powerfully, and potently beleeve ; 
yet I holde it not Honestie to have it thus set downe : For you 
your selfe Sir, should be old as I am, if like a Crab you could go 
backward. 

PoL Though this be madnesse, 
Yet there is Method in't : will you walke 
Out of the ayre my Lord ? 

Ham, Into my Grave ? 

Pol, Indeed that is out o'th'Ayre : 
How pregnant (sometimes) his Replies are ? 
A happtnesse. 

That often Madnesse hits on, 
Which Reason and Sanide could not 
So prosperously be deliver'd of. 
I will leave him. 

And sodainely contrive the meanes of meeting 
Betweene him, and my daughter. 
My Honourable Lord, I will most humbly 
Take my leave of you. 

Ham. You cannot Sir take from me any thing, that I will more 
willingly part withall, except my life, my life. 
^ Pohm, Fare you well my Lord. 

Ham. These tedious old fooles. 

Poloru You goe to seeke my Lord HamUt ; there bee is. 

Enter Roiincran and GmUensteme. 

Roitn. God save you Sir. 
GuUd. Mine honour'd Lord ? 
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Rosin, My most deare Lord ? 

Ham, My excelleDt good friends ? How do'it thoa GwMt 
Sterne P Oh, Rostncranes good Lads: How doe ye both ? 

Rosm. As the indifferent Children of the earth. 

Gmld. Happy, b that we are not over-happy : od Fortoi 
Cap, we are not the yery Button. 

Ham. Nor the Soales of her Shoo ? 

Rosuu Neither my Lord. 

Ham. Then you live about her waste, or in the middle of 1: 
favour ? 

Gmi, Faith, her privates, we. 

Ham. In the secret parts of Fortune ? Oh, most true : the 
a Strumpet What's the newes ? 

Rosin. None my Lord ; but that the World's growne hone 

Ham. Then is Doomesday neere : But your newes is not tn 
Let me question more in particular : what have you my go 
friends, deserved at the hands of Fortune, that she sends yoa 
Prison hither? 

Guil. Prison, my Lord ? 

Ham. Denmark's a Prison. 

Rosin, Then is the World one. 

Ham. A goodly one, in which there are many Confine 
Wards, and Dungeons ; Denmarie being one o'th'worst. 

Rosin. We thmke not so my Lord. 

Ham. Why then 'tis none to you ; for there is nothing eitt 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so : to me it is a prison. 

Rosin. Why then your Ambition makes it one : 'tis too nam 
for your minde. 

Ham. O God, I could be bounded in a nutshell, and count i 
selfe a King of infinite space; were it not that I have b 
dreames. 

Gwl. Which dreames indeed are Ambition : for the very su 
stance of the Ambitious, is meerely the shadow of a Dreame. 

Ham. A dreame it selfe is but a shadow. 

Rosin. Truely, and I hold Ambition of so ayry and light 
quality, that it is but a shadowes shadow. 
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Hanu Then are our Beggers bodies ; and our Monarchs and 
out-8tretcht Heroes the Beggers Shadowes: shall wee to th'Couit: 
for, by my fey I cannot reason i 

Both. Wee'l wait upon you. 

Ham. No such matter. I will not sort you with the rest of my 
servants : for to speake to you like an honest man : I am most 
dreadfully attended ; but in the beaten way of friendshipy What 
make you at Ehonower P 

Rosin. To visit you my Lord, no other occasion. 

Ham. Begger that I am, I am even poore in thankes ; but I 
thanke you : and sure deare friends my thanks are too deare a 
halfepeny ; were you not sent for ? Is it your owne inclining ? 
Is it a free visitation I Come, deale jusdy with me : Come, comei 
nay speake. 

GuU, What should we say my Lord ? 

Ham, Why any thing. But to the purpose ; you were sent 
for ; and there is a kinde confession in your lookes ; which your 
modesties have not craft enough to color, I know the good EJng 
& Queene have sent for you. 

Rotin. To what end my Lord ? 

Ham. That you must teach me : but let mee conjure you by 
the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth, by 
the Obligation of our ever-preserved love, and by what more 
deare, a better proposer could charge you withall ; be even and 
dired with me, whether you were sent for or na 

Roiin. What say you ? 

Ham. Nay then I have an eye of you : if you love me hold 
not off. 

Gm!. My Lord, we were sent for. 

Ham. I will tell you why ; so shall my anticipation prevent 
your discovery of your secrecie to the King and Queene : moult 
no feather. I have of late, but wherefore I know not, lost all my 
mirth, forgone all custome of exercise, and indeed, it goes so 
heavenly with my disposition ; that this goodly fiame the Earth, 
seemes to me a sterrill Promontory; this most excellent 
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Canopy the Ayre, look you, this brave ore-hanging, this 
Majesticall Roofe, fretted with golden fire: why, it appeares 
no other thing to mee, then a foule and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. What a piece of worke is a man ! how Noble in 
Reason ? how infinite in faculty ? in forme and moving how 
expresse and admirable ? in AdHon, how like an Angel ? in 
apprehension, how like a God ? the beauty of the world, the 
Parragon of Animals ; and yet to me, what is this Quintessence 
of Dust ? Man delights not me ; no, nor Woman neither ? 
though by your smiling you seeme to say so. 

Rosin. My Lord, there was no such stufie in my thoughta. 

Ham. Why did you laugh, when I said, Man delights 
not me ? 

Rosin. To thinke, my Lord, if you delight not in Man, what 
Lenton entertainment the Players shall receive fi'om you : wee 
coated them on the way, and hither are they comming to offer 
you Service, 

Ham. He that playes the King shall be welcome ; his Majesty 
shall have Tribute of mee : the adventurous Knight shal use his 
Foyle and Target : the Lover shall not sigh gratisy the humorous 
man shall end his part in peace : the Clowne shall make those 
laugh whose lungs are tickled a'th'sere : and the Lady shall say 
her minde freely ; or the blanke Verse shall halt for't : what 
Players are they ? 

Rosin. Even those you were wont to take delight in, the 
Tragedians of the City. 

Ham, How chances it they travaile ? their residence both in 
reputation and profit was better both wayes. 

Rosin, I thinke their Inhibition comes by the meanes of the 
late Innovation ? 

Ham. Doe they hold the same estimation they did when I was 
in the City ? Are they so followed ? 

Rosin, No indeed, they are not 

Ham. How comes it ? doe they grow rusty \ 

Rosin. Nay, their indeavour keepes in the wonted pace ; But 
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there is Sir an ayn; of Children, little Yages, chat crye out on the 
top of quemlon ; and are most tyrannically clap't foHt : these are 
now ihe fashion, and eo be-ratled the common Stages (so they 
call them] that many wearing Rapiera, are affrBide of Goose-ijuilB, 
and dare acarae come thitlicr. 

Nam. What are they Children ; Who maintains 'cm ? How 
are tliry escoCed ! Will they pursue tlic Quality no longer then 
they can sing f Will they not say afterwards if they should grow 
ihrmKlves to common Players (as it is like most if th«r meanes 
are no better) their Writers do them wrong, to make them ex- 
claim against ihetr owne Succession. 

Roi'm. Faith there ha's bene much to do on both tides i and 
the Nation holds it no idnne, to larrc tbem to Controvcrne. 
There was for a while, no mony bid for argument, unlesse the 
Poet and the Player went to Cu6es in the QuescioQ, 

Ham. Is't possible ? 

Guild. Oh there ha's becne much throwing about of Braines. 

Ham. Do the Boyes carry il away '. 

Jtoiin. I that they do my Lord. Hfrculci & his load too. 

Ham, It is not strange : for mine Unckie is King of Den- 
marke, and those that would make mowes at him while my 
Father lived j giye twenty, forty, an hundred Ducates a peece. 
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for his |)ifiure in Little. There is something i 
Naturall, if Philosophic could fiode it out. 

Flourhhfor llit Playiri, 

Guil. There are tlie Players. 

Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcom to Ehanoiucr : your hands, 
come : The appurtenance of Welcome, is Faahioo and Ceremony. 
Let me comply with you in the Garbe, lew my extent to the 
Players (which I tell you must shew faircly outward) should 
more appeare like entertainment then yours. You are welcome ; 
but my Unckie Father, and Aunt Mother arc deceiv'd. 

Guil. In what my dcere Lord ? 

Ham. I am but mad North, Notth-West : when die Winde 
i* Southerly, I know a Hawke f(om a Handsaw. 
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Enter Poloniui. 

PoL Well be with you Gentlemen. 

Ham. Heariie you GuUdeiuUme, and you too : at each eare 
a hearer : that great Baby you see there, is not yet out of hit 
swathing clouts. 

Roim. Happily he's the second time come to them : for they 
say, an old man is twice a childe. 

Ham. I will Prophesie. Hee comes to tell me of the Players. 
Mark it, you say right Sir : for a Monday morning 'twas so in- 
deed. 

Pol. My Lord, I have Newes to tell you. 

Ham. My Lord, I have Newes to tell you. 
When Roiiiui an A^tor in Rome — 

Pol. The Adors are come hither my Lord. 

Ham. Buzze, buzze. 

PoL Upon mine Honor. 

Ham. Then can each A6tor on his Asse 

Polon. The best Actors in the world, either for Tragedie, 
Comedie, Historic, Pastorall: Pastoricall-Comicall-Historicall- 
Pastorall: Tragicall-Historicall : Tragicall-Coroicall-Historicall- 
Pastorall : Scene indivible, or Poem unlimited. Seneca cannot 
be too heavy, nor Plautui too light, for the law of Writ, and 
the Liberty. These are the onely men. 

Ham, O Jephta Judge of Israel, what a Treasure had'st thou ? 

Pol. What a Treasure had he, my Lord ? 

Ham. Why one faire Daughter, and no more. 
The which he loved passing well. 

Pol. Still on my Daughter. 

Ham. Am I not i'th'right old Jefhta ? 

Polon. If you call me Jephta my Lord, I have a daughter that 
I love passing well. 

Ham. Nay that followes not. 

Polon. What followes then, my Lord ? 

Ha. Why, As by lot, God wot : and then you know. It came 
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to passe, as most like it was : The first rowe of the Potu Chanson 
will shew yott more. For looke where my Abridgements come. 

Enter foure or Jive Players* 
Y'are welcome Masters, welcome all. I am glad to see thee 
well : Welcome good Friends. O my oldc Friend? Thy face 
is valiant since I saw thee last : Com'st thou to beard me in 
Denmarke ? What, my yong Lady and Mistris? Byrlady your 
Ladiship is neerer Heaven then when I saw you last, by the alti- 
tude of a Choppine. Pray God your voice like a peece of uncur- 
rant Gold be not crack'd within the ring. Masters, you are all 
welcome : wee'l e'ne to*t like French Faulconers, flie at any thing 
we see : wee'l have a Speech straight. Come give us a tast of 
your quality: come, a passionate speech. 

I. Play. What speech, my Lord? 

Ham, I heard thee speak me a speech once, but it was never 
A^ted: or if it was, not above once, for the Play I remember 
pleasM not the Million, 'twas Caviane to the Generall : but it 
was (as I received it, and others, whose judgement in such matters, 
cried in the top of mine) an excellent Play : well digested in the 
Scoenes, set downe with as much modestie, as cunning. I remem- 
ber one said, there was no Sallets in the lines, to make the matter 
savoury; nor no matter in the phrase, that might indite the 
Author of affedation, but cal'd it an honest method. One cheefe 
Speech m it, I cheefely lov'd, 'twas JEneas Tale to Dtdo^ and 
thereabout of it especially, where he speaks of Priams slaughter. 
If it live in your memory, begin at this Line, let me sec, let me 
see : The rugged Pyrrhus like xh^Hyrcaman Beast. It is not so : 
it begins with Pyrrhus, 
The rugged Pyrrhusy he whose Sable Armes 
Blacke as his purpose, did the night resemble 
When he lay couched in the Ominous Horse, 
Hath now this dread and blacke Complexion smear'd 
With Heraldry more dismall : Head to foote 
Now is he to take Geulles, horridly Trick'd 
With blood of Fathers, Mothers, Daughters, Sonnes, 
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Bak'd and impasted with the parching streets, 

That lend a tyrranous, and damned light 

To their vilde Murthers, roasted in wrath and fire. 

And thus o're-sized with coagulate gore. 

With eyes like Carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhut 

Old Grandsire Priam seekes. 

Pol, Fore God, my Lord, well spoken, with good accent, and 
good discretion. 

I. Player, Anon he findes him, 

Striking too short at Greekes. His andcke Sword, 
Rebellious to his Arme, lyes where it falles 
Repugnant to command : unequall match, 
Pyrrhut at Priam drives, in Rage strikes wide : 
But with the whifFe and winde of his fell Sword, 
Th'unnenred Father fals. Then senselesse Illium, 
Seeming to feele his blow, with flaming top 
Stoopes to his Bace, and vrlth a hideous crash 
Takes Prisoner Pyrrhut eare. For loe, his Sword 
Which was declining on the Milkie head 
Of Reverend Priam^ seem'd i'th' Ayre to sticke : 
So as a painted Tyrant Pyrrhut stood. 
And like a Newtrall to his will and matter, did nothing. 
But as we often see against some storme, 
A silence in the Heavens, the Racke stand still. 
The bold windes speechlesse, and the Orbe below 
As hush as death : Anon the dreadfull Thunder 
Doth rend the Region. So after Pyrrhut pause, 
A rowsed Vengeance sets him new a-worke, 
And never did the Cyclops hammers fall 
On Mars his Armours, forg'd for proofe Eteme, 
With lesse remorse then Pyrrhut bleeding sword 
Now falles on Prianu 

Out, out, thou Strumpet-Fortune, aU you Gods, 
In generall Synod take away her power : 
Breake all the Spokes and Fallies from her wheele. 
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And boule the round Nave downe the hill of Heaven, 
As low as to the Fiends. 

PoL This is too long. 

Ham, It shall to'th Barbars, with your beard. Prythee say on : 
He's for a Jigge, or a tale of Baudry, or hee sleepes. Say on ; 
come to Hecuba. 

1. Play. But who, O who, had seen the inobled Queen. 

Ham, The inobled Queene ? 

Pol. That's good : Inobled Queene is good. 

I. Play, Run bare-foot up and downe, 
Threatning the flame 

With Bisson Rheume : A clout about that head. 
Where late the Diadem stood, and for a Robe 
About her lanke and all ore-teamed Loines, 
A blanket in th' Alarum of feare caught up. 
Who this had seene, with tongue in Venome steepM, 
'Gainst Fortunes State, would Treason have pronounc'd ? 
But if the Gods themselves did see her then. 
When she saw Pyrrbtu make malicious sport 
In mincing with his Sword her Husbands limbes. 
The mstant Burst of Clamour that she made 
(Unlesse things mortall move them not at all) 
Would have made milche the Burning eyes of Heaven, 
And passion in the Gods. 

PoL Looke where he ha's not tum'd his colour, and ha's teares 
in's eyes. Pray you no more. 

Ham, 'Tis well. He have thee speake out the rest, soone. 
Good my Lord, will you see the Players wel bestow'd. Do ye 
heare, let them be well us'd : for they are the Abstracts and breefe 
Chronicles of the time. After your death, you were better have 
a bad Epitaph, then their ill report while you lived. 

Pol. My Lord, I will use them according to their desart. 

Ham. Gods bodykins man, better. Use everie man after his 
desart, and who should scape whipping : use them after your own 
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Honor and Dignity. The lene tfaey deterrey the more meiit is 
in yoar bountie. Take them in. 

PoL Come on. £jai PJau 

HawL Follow him Friends: wee*! heare a play to morrow. 
Doet thoa heare me old Friend, can you pby the nmrther of 
Gmnuigo? 

Play. I my Lord. 

Ham, Wee'l ba't to morrow night Yon could for a need 
study a speech of some dozen or sixteene fines, which I would set 
downe, and insert in't \ Could ye not? 

Play. I my Lord. 

Ham. Vtri well Follow that Lord, and looke yoa mock 
him not My good Friends, lie leave you til night you are wel- 
come to Elionower ? 

Roiifu Good my Lord. Examt. 

Manet Hamlet. 

Ham. I so, God buy'ye : Now I am alone. 
Oh what a Rogue and Pesant slave am I ? 
Is it not monstrous that this Player heere. 
But in a Fixion, in a Dreame of Passion, 
Could force his soule so to his whole conceit. 
That from her working, all his visage warm'd ; 
Teares in his eyes, distradHon in's Aspedt, 
A broken voyce, and his whole Fundion suiting 
With Formes, to his Conceit ? And all for nothing ? 
For Hecuba? 

What's Hecwba to him, or he to Hecuba^ 
That he shoiild weepe for her ? What would he doe. 
Had he the Motive and the Cue for passion 
That I have ? He would drowne the Stage with teares. 
And cleave the generall eare with horrid ^)eech : 
Make mad the guilty, and apale the free. 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed. 
The very faculty of Eyes and Eares. Yet 1, 
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A dull and muddy-metled Rascally peake 

Like John a-dreames, unpregnant of my cause. 

And can say nothing : No, not for a King^ 

Upon whose property, and most deere life, 

A damn'd defeate was made. Am I a Coward ? 

Who calles me Villaine ? breakes my pate a-crosse i 

Pluckes off my Beard, and blowes it in my face ? 

Tweakes me b/th'Nose ? gives me the Lye i'th'Throate, 

As deepe as to the Ltmgs ? Who does me this ? 

Ha ? Why I should take it : for it cannot be. 

But I am Pigeon-Liyer'd, and lacke Gall 

To make Oppression bitter, or ere this, 

I should have fatted all the Region Kites 

With this Slaves Ofl&ll, bloudy : a Bawdy Villained 

Remorselesse, Treacherous, Letcherous, kindles villaine ! 

Oh Vengeance ! 

Who ? What an Asse am I ? I sure, this is most brave. 

That I, the Sonne of the Deere murthered, 

Prompted to my Revenge by Heaven, and Hell, 

Must (like a Whore) unpacke my heart with words, 

And fall a Cursing like a very Drab, 

A Scullion ? Fye upon't : Fob. About my Braine. 

I have heard, that guilty Creatures sitting at a Play, 

Have by the very cunning of the Scoene, 

Bene strooke so to the soule, that presently 

They have proclaimed their Malefactions. 

For Murther, though it have no tongue, will speake 

With most myraculous Organ. lie have these Players, 

Play something like the murder of my Father, 

Before mine Unkle. lie observe his lookes, 

He tent him to the quicke : if he but blench 

I know my course. The Spirit that I have seene 

May be the Divel, and the Divell hath power 

T'assume a pleasing shape, yea and perhaps 

Out of my Weaknesse, and my Melancholly, 
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Aa be i* veiy potent with wch Spirits, 

AboKS me to damne me. He have grouodi 

More Relatin thea this : The Play's the thing, 

Wherein He catch the Conacieace of the King. E 

Ettler King, Quaiu, Poloniui, Opberia, Rotiiuraice, GuilJemtt 
and S-Mrdt. 
Khy. And can jrou by no drift of circumstance 
Get from him why be puts oo this Confusion ; 
Grating so harshly all his dayes of quiet 
With ttubulent and dangerous Lunacy, 

Roan. He does confesse he feeles himselfe cUstra^ted, 
But from what cause he will by no meanes speake. 

Gml. Nor do we finde him forward to be sounded, 
But with a crafty Madnesse keepes aloofe : 
When we would bring him on to some Confessioa 
Ofhittnietute. 

Qu, Did be receive you well ? 

Roan. Most like a Geodeman. 
GuuU But with much forcing of his dispontion. 
J Reiin. Niggard of quenion, but of our demands 

' Most free in his reply. 

I Qu, Did you assay him to any pasdme ? 

> I Ror'm, Madam, it so fell out, that certaine Players 

* We ore-wrought on the way : of tbeae we told biro. 

And there did seeme in him a kiode of jojr 
1[ To heare of it : They are about the Court, 

And (as I thioke) they have already order 
This night to play before him. 

Pol. 'Tis most true : 

And he beaeecb'd me to iotreate your Majestiea 
To beare, and tee the matter. 

King, With bU my heart, and it doth much content me 
To heare him so inclin'd. Good Gentlemen, 
Give htm a fiinber edge, and drive his puipoae on 
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To these dclighis. 

Jioiiti. Wc shall my Lord. £xa 

King, Sweet GerlruJe leave us too. 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, aa 'twere by accident, may there 
Ailireiit OpbtBa. Her Father, and my lelfe (lawful cspiala) 
Will so bestow our eekes, that seeing unseene 
We may of iheir encounter fraokcly judge. 
And gather by him, as he is behaved, 
If't be th'affliaion of his love, or no, 
That thus he suffers for. 

Qu. I shall obey you. 

And for your part OphtUa, I do wish 
That your good Beauties be the hajipy cause 
Of Hamltis wildenease ; so shall 1 hope your Vertues 
Will bring him to his wonted way againe. 
To both your Honors. 

Ophr. Madam, I wish it may. 

Pol, Ophtlia, waike you heere. Gracious so please ye 
We will bestow our selves : Reade on this booke. 
That shew of such an exercise may colour 
Your lonelinesse. We an; oft too blame in this, 
'Tis too much prov'd, that with Devoliona visage, 
And pious A^ion, we do surge o're 
The divell himselfr. 

King. Oh 'tis true : 

How smart a laih that speech doth give my Conscience ? 
The Harlots Cheekc beautied with plaist'ring Art 
Is not more ugly to the thing that hetpci it. 
Then is ray deede, to my most painted word. 
Oh heavie burthen ! 

Pol. I hcare him comming, let's withdraw my Lord. Extu 

Eaier Hamlcl. 
Ham, To be, or not to be, that is the Question : 
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Whetfaer 'ds Nobler in the minde to waSer 

The Sfii^ and Arrovet of oiitn^;ioiis Foftane, 

Or to take Annet agaiDit a Sea of troublesy 

And by opposDg end tfaem : to dye, to deepe 

No nxue ; and by a sleepe, to say we end 

The Heart-ake, and the thousand Natnrall shockes 

That Flesh is heyie too ? "Tis a consommatioD 

DcTOUtly to be wi^'d. To dye to deepe^ 

To sleepe, perchance to Dreame ; I, there's the rah. 

For in that deepe of death, what dreaines may come. 

When we have shnfflel'd off this mortall coile^ 

Most gife OS pawse. There's the vtspcGi 

That makes Calamity of so kmg fife : 

For who would beaie the Whips and Somies of time^ 

The Op pressors wrongy the poore mans Contumdy, 

The pangs of dispriz'd Lore, the Lawes delays 

The insolence of Office, and the Spumes 

That patient merit of the onworthy takes. 

When he himselfe might his Qmttui make 

With a bare Bodkin ? Who would these Fardles beare 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something after death. 

The undiscovered Countrey, from whose Borne 

No Trayeller retumes, Puzels the will. 

And makes us rather beare those illes we have, 

Then flye to others that we know not of. 

Thus Conscience does make Cowards of us all. 

And thus the Native hew of Resolution 

Is sicklied o're, with the pale cast of Thought, 

And enterpiizes of great pith and moment. 

With this regard their Currants tume away. 

And loose the name of Adtion. Soft you now. 

The faire OpbcBa ? Nimph, in thy Orizons 

Be all my sinnes remembred. 

Ofhe. Good my Lord, 
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How does your Honor for this many a day ? 

Ham. I humbly thanke you : well, well, well. 

Opbe, My Lord, I haye Remembrances of yours. 
That I have longed long to re-deliver. 
I pray you now, receive thenu 

Ham. No, no, I never gave you ought. 

Opbe. My honor'd Lord, I know right well you did. 
And with them words of so sweet breath compos'd. 
As made the things more rich, then perfume left : 
Take these againe, for to the Noble minde 
Rich gifts wax poore, when givers prove unkinde. 
There my Lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha : Are you honest ? 

Opbe. My Lord. 

Ham. Are you £ure ? 

Opbe. What meanes your Lordship ? 

Ham. That if you be honest and fiiire, your Honesty should 
admit no discourse to your Beautie. 

Opbe, Could Beautie my Lord, have better. Comerce then your 
Honestie ? 

Ham. I trulie : for the power of Beautie, will sooner trans- 
forme Honestie from what it is, to a Bawd, then the force of 
Honestie can translate Beautie into his likenesse. This was some- 
time a Paradox, but now the time gives it proofe. I did love you 
once. 

Opbe. Indeed my Lord, you made me beleeve so. 

Ham. You should not have beleeved me. For vertue cannot so 
innocculate our old stocke, but we shall rellish of it. I loved 
you not. 

Opbe, I was the more deceived. 

Ham. Get thee to a Nunneric. Why would'st thou be a 
breeder of Sinners ? I am my selfe indifferent honest, but yet I 
could accuse me of such things, that it were better my Mother had 
not borae me. I am very prowd, revengefull. Ambitious, with 
more ofiences at my becke, then I have thoughts to put them in 
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imaginadoDy to give them shape, or tirae to adte them in. What 
should such Fellowes as I do, crawling betweene Heaven and 
Earth. We are arrant Knaves all, beleeve none of us. Goe thy 
wa)res to a Nunnery. Where's your Father ? 

Ophe. At home, my Lord. 

Ham. Let the doores be shut upon him, that he may play the 
Foole no way, but in's owne house. Farewell. 

Opbe. O helpe him, you sweet Heavens. 

Ham. If thou doest Marry, He give thee this Pbgue for thy 
Dowrie. Be thou as chast as Ice, as pure as Snow, thou shalt not 
escape Calumny. Get thee to a Nunnery. Go, FarewelL Or 
if thou wilt needs Marry, marry a fool : for Wise men know 
well enough, what monsters you make of them. To a Nunnery 
go, and quickly too. Farwell. 

Opbe. O heavenly Powers, restore him. 

Ham. I have heard of your pratlings too wel enough. God has 
given you one pace, and you make your selfe another : you gidge, 
you amble, and you lispe, and nickname Gods creatures, and make 
your Wanfonnesse, your Ignorance. Go too. He no more on't, it 
hath made me mad. I say, we will have no more Marriages. 
Those that are married already, all but one shall live, the rest 
shall keep as they are. To a Nunnery, go. Exit Hamlet. 

Ophe. O what a Noble minde is heere o're-throwne ? 
The Courtiers, Soldiers, Schollars : Eye, tongue, sword, 
Th'expedtansie and Rose of the faire State, 
The glasse of Fashion, and the mould of Forme, 
Th'observ^d of all Observers, quite, quite downe. 
Have I of Ladies most dejedt and wretched. 
That suck'd the Honie of his Musicke Vowes: 
Now see that Noble, and most Soveraigne Reason, 
Like sweet Bels jangled out of tune, and harsh, 
That unmatched Forme and Feature of blowne youth. 
Blasted with extasie. Oh woe is me, 
T'have seene what I have seene : see what I see. 
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Enter King^ and Pohmiu* 

Kmg, Love ? His afledtions do not that way tend. 
Nor what he spake, though it lack'd Forme a little. 
Was not like Madnesse. There's something in his soule ? 
O're which his Melancholly sits on brood. 
And I do doubt the hatch, and the disclose 
Will be some danger, which to prevent 
I have in quicke determination 
Thus set it downe. He shall with speed to England 
For the demand of our negledted Tribute : 
Haply the Seas and Countries different 
With variable Objects, shall expell 
This something setled matter in his heart : 
Whereon his Braines still beating, puts him thus 
From ^shion of himselfe. What thinke you on't ? 

PoL It shall do well. But yet do I beleeve 
The Origin and Commencement of this greefe 
Sprung fix)m neglected love. How now OpheBa ? 
You neede not tell us, what Lord Hamlet saide. 
We heard it all. My Lord, do as you please. 
But if you hold it fit after the Play, 
Let his Queene Mother all alone intreat him 
To shew his Greefes : let her be round with him, 
And He be plac'd so, please you in the eare 
Of all their Conference. If she finde him not. 
To England send him : Or confine him where 
Your wisedome best shall thinke. 

King, It shall be so: 

Madnesse in great Ones, must not unwatch'd go. Exeunt. 

Enter Hamlet f and two or three of the Pi ay en. 

Ham. Speake the Speech I pray jrou, as I pronounced it to 
you trippingly on the Tongue : But if you mouth it, as many of 
your Players do, I had as live the Town-Cryer had spoke my 
Lines : Nor do not saw the Ayre too much your hand thus, 
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but use all gently ; for in the verie Torrent, Tempest, and (as I 
may say) the Whirle-winde of Passion, jrou must acquire and 
beget a Temperance that may give it Smoothnesse. O it offends 
mee to the Soule, to see a robustious Pery-wig-pated Fellow, 
teare a Passion to tatters, to verie ragges, to split the eares of the 
Groundlings : who (for the most part) are capeable of nothing, 
but inexplicable dumbe shewes, & noise : I could have such a 
Fellow whipt for o*re-doing Termagant : it o\it»I{erod*s ffcrod. 
Pray you avoid it. 

Player. I warrant your Honor. 

Ifam, Be not too tame neyther : but let your owne Discretion 
be your Tutor. Sute the Adtion to the Word, the Word to the 
Action, with this speciall observance : That you ore-stop not the 
roodesde of Nature; for any thing so over-done, is firom the 
purpose of Playing, whose end both at the first and now, was and 
is, to hold as 'twer the Mirrour up to Nature ; to shew Vertoe 
her owne Feature, Scome her owne Image, and the verie Age 
and Bodie of the Time, his forme and pressure. Now, this over^ 
done, or come tardic off*, though it make the unskilful! laugh, 
cannot but make the Judicious greeve ; The censure of the which 
One, must in your allowance o'reway a whole Theater of Qthers. 
Oh, there bee Players that I have seene Play, and heard others 
praise, and that highly (not to speake it prophanely) that neyther 
having the accent of Christians, nor the gate of Christian, Pagan, 
or Norman, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
some of Natures journey-men had made men, and not made them 
well, they imitated Humanity so abhominably. 

Play, I hope we have reformed that indifferendy with us. Sir. 

ffam, O reforme it altogether. And let those that play your 
Clownes, speake no more then is set downe for them. For there 
be of them, that will themselves laugh, to set on some quantitie of 
barren Spectators to bugh too, though in the meane dme, some 
necessary Quesdon of the Play be then to be considered : that's 
Villanous, & shewes a most pittifull Ambidon in the Foole that 
uses it. Go make you readie. ExU Players, 
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Enter Poloniui, Rosincrance^ and Gmldentteme. 
How DOW my Lord, 
Will the King heare this peece of Worke ? 

Pol. And the Queene too, and that presently. 

Ham, Bid the Players make hast. Exit Polomus. 

Will you two helpe to hasten them ? 

Botb. We will my Lord. Exeunt. 

Enter Horatio, 

Ham, What hoa, Horatio ? 

Hora. Heere sweet Lord, at your Sendee. 

Ham, Horatio, thou art eene as just a man 
AjB ere my Conversation coap'd withall. 

Hora. O my deere Lord. 

Ham. Nay do not thinke I flatter : 
For what advancement may I hope from thee. 
That no Revennew hast, but thy good spirits 
To feed & cloath thee. Why shold the poor be flattered ? 
No, let the Candied tongue, like absurd pompe. 
And crooke the pregnant Hindges of the knee. 
Where thrift may follow ^ning ? Dost thou heare. 
Since my deere Soule was Mistris of my choyse, 
And could of men distinguish, her ele^on 
Hath seal'd thee for her selfe. For thou hast bene . 
As one in suffering all, that suffers nothing. 
A man that Fortunes buffets, and Rewards 
Hath 'tane with equall Thankes. And blest are those. 
Whose Blood and Judgement are so well co-mingled. 
That they are not a Pipe for Fortunes finger. 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man, 
That is not Passions Slave, and I will weare him 
In my hearts Core : I, in my Heart of heart. 
As I do thee. Something too much of this. 
There is a Play to night before the King, 
One Scoene of it comes neere the Circumstance 
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Which I have told thee, of my Fathers death. 
I prythee, when thou see'st that A6te a-fbot. 
Even with the verie Comment of my Soule 
Observe mine Unkle : If his occulted guilt. 
Do not it selfe unkennell in one speech, 
It is a damned Ghost that we have seene : 
And my Imaginations are as foule 
As Vulcans Stythe. Give him needful] note. 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his Face : 
And after we will both our judgements joyne, 
To censure of his seeming. 

Ilora. Well my Lord. 

If he steale ought the whil'st this Play is Playing, 
And scape dete^ng, I will pay the Theft. 

Enter King^ Queene^ Pokmius^ OpheSa^ Roimcrancc, Gmldauteme^ 
and other Lords attendant^ with his Guard carrying Torches, 
Danish March, Sound a Flourish^ 

Hanu They are comming to the Play : I must be idle. 
Get you a place. 

King. How fares our Cosin Hamlet ? 

Ham. Excellent Ifaith, of the Camelions dish : I eate the 
Ayre promise-cramm'd, you cannot feed Capons so. 

King. I have nothing with this answer ffamletp these words are 
not mine. 

Ham, No, nor mine. Now my Lord, you plaid once i'th' 
Univeraty, you say ? 

Poion, That I did my Lord, and was accounted a good 
Aaor. 

Ifanu And what did you enadl ? 

Poi. I did enaa JuRus C^sar, I was kill'd i'th'CapitoU : 
Brutus kill'd me. 

Ifam^ It was a bruite part of him, to kill so Capital] a Calfe 
there. Be the Phiyers ready ? 

Rosin. I my Lord, they stay upon your patience. 
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Qu, Come hither my good Hamlet^ sit by me. 

Ha. No good Mother, here's Mettle more attractive. 

PoL Oh ho, do you marke that ? 

Ham. Ladie, shall I lye in your Lap ? 

Ophe. No my Lord. 

Ham. I meane, my Head upon your Lap ? 

Ophe. I my Lord. 

Ham, Do you thinke I meant Country matters ? 

Ophe. I thinke nothing, my Lord. 

Ham, That's a faire thought to ly between Maids legs. 

Ophe. What is my Lord ? 

Ham. Nothing. 

Ophe, You are merrie, my Lord ? 

Ham. Who I ? 

Ophe, I my Lord. 

Ham, Oh God, your onely Jigge-maker : what should a man 
do, but be merrie. For looke you how cheerefully my Mother 
lookes, and my Father dyed within's two Houres. 

Ophe. Nay, 'tis twice two moneths, my Lord. 

Ham. So long? Nay then let the Divel weare blacke, for 
He have a suite of Sables. Oh Heavens ! dye two moneths ago, 
and not forgotten yet ? Then there's hope, a great mans Memorie, 
may out-live his life halfe a yeare : But byrlady he must builde 
Churches then : or else shall he suffer not thinking on, with the 
Hoby-horsse, whose Epitaph is, For 0, For o, the Hoby-horse 
is forgot. 

Hchoyes play. The dumhe shew enters. 

Enter a King and Queene^ very lovingly ; the Queene emhracmg 
him. She ineeleSf and makes shew of Protestation unto him. 
He takes her up, and declines his head upon her neck. Layes 
him downe upon a Banke of Flowers. She seeing him a»sleepe^ 
leaves him. Anon comes in a Fellow^ takes off his Crowne^ 
kisses itf and powres poyson in the Kings eareSf and Exits, 
The Queene returneSfJindes the King dead^ and nudes passionate 
VIL T 
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a3um. The Poysoner^ with some two or three Mutes comet 
m agamef seeming to lament with term The dead hdf is 
carried away : The Poysoner IVooes the Queem with G^/, 
she seemes loath and unwilling awhile^ but in the end^ accepts 
his love. Exeunt* 

Ophe. What meanes this, my Lord ? 

Ham, Many this is Miching MaRcho^ that meanes Mbcheefe. 

Ophe, Belike this shew imports the Argument of the Play ? 

Ham, We shall know by these Fellowes : the Playera cannot 
keepe counsel!, they'l tell all 

Ophe, Will they tell us what this shew meant I 

Ham, ly or any shew that you'l shew him. Bee not you 
asham'd to shew, hee'I not shame to tell you what it roeanes. 

Ophe, You are naught, you are naught. He marke the Play. 

Enter Prologue. 

For uSf and for our Tragedie^ 

Heere stooping to your Clemencie : 

We begge your hearing Patientlie. 
Ham. Is this a Prologue, or the Poesie of a Ring ? 
Ophe, 'Tis briefe my Lord. 
Hanu As Womans love. 

Enter King and his Queene, 

King, Full thirtie times hath Phcebus Cart goo round, 
Neptunes salt Wash, and Tellus Orbed ground : 
And thirtie dozen Moones with borrowed sheene. 
About the World have times twelve thirties beene. 
Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands 
Unite comutuall, in most sacred Bands. 

Bap. So many joumies may the Sunne and Moone 
Make us againe count o're, ere love be done. 
But woe is me, you are so sicke of late. 
So farre from cheere, and from your forme state. 
That I distrust you : yet though I distrust, 
Discomfort you (my Lord) it nothing must : 
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For womens Feare and Love, holds quaDUtie, 
In neither ought, or in extremity : 
Now what my love is, proofe hath made yoa know. 
And as my Love is siz'd, my Feare is so. 

King, Faith I must leave thee Love, and shortly too : 
My operant Powers my Fundtions leave to do : 
And thou shalt live in this faire world behinde, 
Honoured, belov'd, and haply, one as kinde, 
For Husband shalt thou 

Bap. Oh confound the rest : 

Such Love, must needs be Treason in my brest : 
In second Husband, let me be accurst. 
None wed the second, but who kiU'd the first. 

Ham. Wormwood, Wormwood. 

Bapt. The instances that second Marriage move, 
Are base respe^s of Thrift, but none of Love. 
A second time, I kill my Husband dead, 
When second Husband kisses me in Bed. 

King. I do beleeve you. Think what now you speak : 
But what we do determine, oft we breake : 
Purpose is but the slave to Memorie, 
Of violent Birth, but poore validitie : 
Which now like Fruite unripe stickes on the Tree, 
But fall unshaken, when they mellow bee. 
Most necessary 'tis, that we forget 
To pay ourselves, what to our selves is debt : 
What to our selves in passion we propose, 
The pasdon ending, doth the purpose lose. 
The violence of other Greefe or Joy, 
Their owne ennadtors with themselves destroy : 
Where Joy most Revels, Greefe doth most lament ; 
Greefe joyes, Joy greeves on slender acddent. 
This world is not for aye, nor 'tis not strange 
That even our Loves should with our Fortunes change. 
For 'tis a question left us yet to prove. 
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Whether Love lead Fortuoe, or elie Fortune Lore. 

The great man downe, you marke hii favourites fliet. 

The poore advanc'd, make* Friends of Enenues : 

And hitherto doth Love on Fortune tend. 

For who Dot needs, shall nercr lacke a Frend : 

And who in want a hollow Friend doth try, 

Directly teasoos him his Enernie. 

But orderly to end, where I begun. 

Our Willea and Fate* do «o contrary run, 

That our Devices still are overthrowne, 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our owne. 

So thioke thou wilt no second Huriiand wed 

But die thy thoughts, when thy firtt Lord is dead. 

Bap. Nor Earth to give me food, nor Heaven light. 
Sport and repose locke from me day and night : 
Each opposite that blaokes the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and it destroy : 
Both heere, ^nA hence, pursue me lasting strife. 
If once a Widdow, ever I be Wife. 

HmK, If she should breake it now. 

King. 'Tis decpely sworne ! 
Sweet, leave me heere a while, 
My spirits grow dull, and faine I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleepe. 

Qu. Sleepe rocke thy Braine, S/afrt. 

And never come mischance betweene ut twaiae. £xii. 

Ham, Madam, how like you this Play ? 

Qu. The Lady protests to much me thinkes. 

Ham, Oh but shee'l keepc her word. 

King. Have you heard the Argument, is there no Offence 
in'l? 

Ham. No, no, they do but jett, poyson in jest, no Ofence 
i'th' world. 

King. What do you call the Play \ 

Ham. The Mouse-trap : Many how f TropcaJly : 
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This Play is the Image of a murder done in Vienna : Gonzago is 
the Dukes name, his wife Bapttsta : you shall see anon : 'tis a 
knavish peece of worke : But what o'that ? Your Majestie, and 
wee that have free soules, it touches us not : let the gall'd jade 
winch : our withers are unrung. 

Enter Luclanus* 
This is one Lucianui nephew to the King. 
Ophe, You are a good Chorus, my Lord. 
ffam. I could interpret betweene you and your love : if I 
could see the Puppets dallying. 

Oplfc. You are keene my Lord, you are keene. 
Ham, It would cost you a groaning, to take off my edge. 
Ophe, Still better and worse. 
Ham. So you mistake Husbands. 
Begin Murderer. Pox, leave thy damnable Faces, and begin. 
Come, the croaking Raven doth bellow for Revenge. 

Luclan. Thoughts blacke, hands apt, 
Drugges fit, and Time agreeing : 
Confederate season, else, no Creature seeing : 
Thou mixture ranke, of Midnight Weeds colledled. 
With Hecats Ban, thrice blasted, thrice infeded. 
Thy naturall Magicke, and dire propertie, 
On wholsome life, usurpe immediately. 

Pvwres the poyson in bu tares* 

Ham. He poysons him i'th'Garden for's estate : His name's 

Gomutgo: the Story is extant and writ in choyce Italian. 

You shall see anoo how the Murtherer gets the love of Gonzago* t 

wife. 

Ophe. The King rises. 

Ham. What, frighted with false fire. 

Qu. How fares my Lord ? 

Pol Give o're the Play. 

King, Give me some Light. Away. 

jilL Lights, Lights, Lights. Exetmt, 
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Manet Hamlet (5* HoraAo. 

Ham. Why let the strucken Deere go weepe. 
The Hart uogalled play : 
For 8ome must watch, while some must sleepe ; 
So runnes the world away. 

Would not this Sir, and a Forrest of Feathers, if the rest of 
my Fortunes tume Turke with me ; with two ProTindall 
Roses on my rac'd Shooes, get me a Fellowship in a crie of 
Players sir. 

Hor. Halfe a share. 

Ham* A whole one I, 
For thou dost know : Oh Damon deere. 
This Realme dismantled was of Jove himselfe. 
And now reignes heere. 
A verie verie Pajocke. 

Hora. You might have Rim'd. 

Ham. Oh good Horatio^ He take the Ghosts word for a thou- 
sand pound. Did'st perceive ? 

Horcu Verie well my Lord. 

Ham, Upon the talke of the poysoning ? 

Hora. I did verie well note him. 

Enter Roitncrance and Guildeusteme. 

Ham, Ohy ha ? Come some Musick. Come the Recorders : 
For if the King like not the Comedie, 
Why then belike he likes it not perdie. 
Come some Musicke. 

GuUd, Good my Lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 

Ham. Sir, a whole History. 

Guild. The King, sir. 

Ham. I sir, what of him ? 

Guild. Is in his retyrement, marvellous distempered* 

Ham. With drinke Sir ? 

Guild. No my Lord, rather with choller. 
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Ham^ Your wisedome should shew it selfe more richer, to 
signifie this to his Dodtor : for for me to put him to his Purgation, 
would perhaps plundge him into farre more Choller. 

GwUL Good my Lord put your discourse into some frame, 
and start not so wildely fix)m my affiiyre. 

Ham. I am tame Sir, pronounce. 

GmhL The Queene your Mother, in most great afflidtion of 
spirit, hath sent me to you. 

Bam. You are welcome. 

GmliL Nay, good my Lord, this courtesie is not of the right 
breed. If it shall please you to make me a wholsome answer, I 
will doe your noothers command' ment : if not, your pardon, and 
my retume shall bee the end of my fiustnesse. 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

Guild. What, my Lord ? 

Ham. Make you a wholsome answere : my wits diseased. But 
sir, such answers as I can make, you shal command : or rather 
you say, my Mother : therfore no more but to the matter. My 
Mother you say. 

Rotin. Then thus she sayes: your behayior hath stroke her 
into amazement, and admiration. 

Ham. Oh wonderfull Sonne, that can so astonish a Mother. 
But is there no sequell at the heeles of this Mothers admiration ? 

Roim, She desires to Speake with you in her Closset, ere you 
go to bed. 

Ham. We shall obey, were she ten times our Mother. Hare 
you any further Trade with us ? 

Rosin. My Lord, you once did love me. 

Ham, So I do still, by these pickers and stealers. 

Roitn. Good my Lord, what is your cause of distemper ? Yoa 
do freely barre the doore of your owne Libertie, if you deny your 
greefes to your Friend. 

Ham, Sir I lacke Advancement. 

Rosin, How can that be, when you have the voyce of the King 
himselfe, for your Succession in Denmarke i 
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Ham* I, but while the grasae growes, the Proverbe is somethiDg 
musty. 

Enter one mnth a Recorder. 
O the Recorder. Let me see, to withdraw with you, why do 
ya\x go about to recover the wiDde of mee, as if you would drive 
me into a toyle ? 

Guild, O my Lord, if my Dutie be too bold, my love is too 
unmannerly. 

Ham. I do not well understand that Will you play upon this 
Pipe? 

Guild. My Lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

GuUd, Beleeve me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beseech you. 

Guild. 1 know no touch of it, my Lord. 

Ham. 'Tis as easie as lying : goveme these Ventiges with your 
finger and thumbe, give it breath with your mouth, and it will 
discourse most excellent Musicke. Looke you, these are the 
stoppes. 

Guild. But these cannot I command to any utterance of her- 
mony, I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why looke you now, how unworthy a thing you make of 
me : you would play upon mee ; you would seeme to know my 
stops : you would pluck out the heart of my Mysterie; you would 
sound mee from my lowest Note, to the top of my Compasse: and 
there is much Musicke, exc^ent Voice, in this little Organe, 
yet cannot you make it. Why do you thmke, that I am easier 
to bee plaid on, then a Pipe ? Call me what Instrument you will, 
though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me. God blesae you 
Sir. 

Enter Polomms. 

Polon. My Lord; the Queene would q)eak with you, and 
presently. 

Ham. Do you see that Clowd ? that's almost in shape like a 
Camell? 
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Pohm. By'th'Misae, and it's like a Camell indeed. 

Ham. Me thinkes it is like a Weazell. 

Polon. It is back'd Hke a Weazell. 

Ham. Or like a Whale ? 

Poion, Verie like a Whale. 

Ham, Then will I conie to my Mother, by and by : 
They foole me to the top of ray bent 
I will come by and by. 

Polon. I will say so. Exit, 

Ham. By and by, is easily said. Leave me Friends : 
/ 'Tis now the verie witching time of night. 
When Churchyards yawne, and Hell it selfe breaths out 
Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot blood. 
And do such bitter businesse as the day 
Would quake to looke on. Soft now, to my Mother : 
Oh Heart, loose not thy Nature ; let not ever 
The Soule of Neroy enter this firme bosome : 
Let me be cruell, not unnaturall, 
I will speake Daggers to her, but use none : 
My Tongue and Soule in this be Hypocrites. 
How in my words somerer she be shent, 
To give them Seales, never my Soule consent. 

Enter King^ Roshtcrance^ and Gmldeniteme. 

King. I like him not, nor stands it safe with us, 
To let his madnesse range. Therefore prepare you, 
I your Commission will forthwith dispatch. 
And he to England shall along with you : 
The termes of our estate, may not endure 
Hazard so dangerous as doth hourely grow 
Out of his Lunacies. 

Gi^d, We will our selves provide : 

Most holie and Religious feare it is 
To keepe those many many bodies safe 
That live and feede upon your Majestie. 
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Rosm. The single 
And peculiar life is bound 
With all the strength and Armour of the mindei 
To keepe it selfe from noyance : but much more. 
That Spirit, upon whose spirit depends and rests 
The lives of many, the cease of Majesde 
Dies not alone \ but Hke a Gulfe doth draw 
What's neere it, with it. It is a massie whcele 
Fixt on the Somnet of the highest Mount, 
To whose huge Spoakes, ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortiz'd and adjoyn'd : which when it falles. 
Each small annexment, pettie consequence 
Attends the boystrous Ruine. Never alone 
Did the King sighe, but with a generall grone. 

King, Arme you, I pray you to this speedie Voyage ; 
For we will Fetters put upon this feare. 
Which now goes too free-footed. 

Botk We will haste us. Exami GenL 

Enter Po/omus, 

Pol. My Lord, he's going to his Mothers Closset : 
Behinde the Arras He convey my selfe 
To heare the Processe. He warrant shee'l tax him home, 
And as you said, and wisely was it said, 
'Tis meete that some more audience then a Mother, 
Since Nature makes them partiall, should o're-heare 
The speech of vanuge. Fare you well my Liege, 
He call upon you ere you go to bed, 
And tell you what I know. 

King, Thankes deere my Lord. 

Oh my offence is ranke, it smels to heaven. 
It hath the primall eldest curse upon*t, 
A Brothers murther. Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharpe as will : 
My stronger guilt, defeats my strong intent, 
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And like a man to doable businesse bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 

And both neglect ; what if this cursed hand 

Were thicker then it selfe with Brothers blood. 

Is there not Raine enough in the sweet Heavens 

To wash it white as Snow ? Whereto serves mercy. 

But to confront the visage of Offence ? 

And what's in Prayer, but this two-fold force. 

To be fore-stalled ere we come to fidl. 

Or pardon'd being downe i Then He looke up. 

My feult is past. But oh, what forme of Prayer 

Can serve my tume ? Forgive me my foule Murther: 

That cannot be, since I am still possest 

Of those effects for which I did the Murther. 

My Crowne, mine owne Ambition, and my Queene: 

May one be pardoned, and retaine th'ofience? 

In the corrupted currants of this world. 

Offences gilded hand may shove by Justice, 

And oft 'tis seene, the wicked prize it selfe 

Buyes out the Law ; but 'tis not so above. 

There is no shuffing, there the Action lyes 

In his true Nattuv, and we our selves compelled 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our fiiults, 

To give in evidence. What then ? What rests ? 

Try what Repentance can. What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 

Oh wretched state ! Oh bosome, blacke as death ! 

Oh limed soule, that stnigling to be fiiee. 

Art more ingaged : Helpe Angels, make assay : 

Bow stubbome knees, and heart with strings of Steele, 

Be soft as sinewes of the new -borne Babe, 

All may be well. 

Enter Hamlet. 
Ham. Now might I do it pat, now he is praying. 
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And now He doo% and so he goes to Heaven, 

And so am I reveng'd : that would be scann'd, 

A Villaine kiJIes my Father, and for that 

This foule Sonne, do this same Villaine send 

To heaven. Oh this is hyre and Sallery, not Revenge. 

He tooke my Father grossely, full of bread. 

With all his Crimes broad blowne, as fresh as May, 

And how his Audit stands, who knowes, save Heaven : 

But in our circumstance and course of thought 

'Tis heavie with him : and am I then reveng'd. 

To take him in the purging of his Soule, 

When he is fit and seasoned for his passage ? No. 

Up Sword, and know thou a more horrid hent 

When he is drunke asleepe : or in his Rage, 

Or in th'incestuous pleasure of his bed. 

At gaming, swearing, or about some a6te 

That ha's no rellish of Salvation in't. 

Then trip him, that his heeles may kicke at Heaven, 

And that his Soule may be as damn'd and blacke 

As Hell, whereto it goes. My Mother stayes. 

This Physicke but prolongs thy sickly dayes. Exii. 

King. My words fiye up, my thoughts remain below. 
Words without thoughts, never to Heaven go. Exit. 

Enter Queene and Polomus* 

Pol, He will come straight: 
Looke you lay home to him. 

Tell him his prankes have been too broad to beare with. 
And that your Grace hath scree'nd, and stoode betweene 
Much heate, and him. He silence me e'ene heere : 
Pray you be round with him. 

Ham. wUbin. Mother, mother, mother. 

Qu, He warrant you, feare me not. 
Withdraw, I heare him coming.* 
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Enter HamleL 

Ham, Now Mother, what's the matter ? 

Qu. HatnUty thou hast thy Father much offended. 

ham. Mother, you have my Father much offended. 

Qu, Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 

Ham, Go, go, you question with an idle tongue. 

Qu, Why how now Hamlet P 

Ham. Whats the matter now ? 

Qu, Have you forgot me ? 

Ham. No by the Rood, not so : 

You are the Queene, your Husbands Brothers wife, 
But would you were not so. You are my Mother. 

Qu, Nay, then He set those to you that can speake. 

Ham. Come, come, and sit you downe, you shall not boudge : 
You go not till I set you up a glasse. 
Where you may see the inmost part of you ? 

Qu, What wilt thou do ? thou wilt not murther me? 
Helpe, helpe, hoa. 

Pol, What hoa, helpe, helpe, helpe. 

Ham, How now, a Rat \ dead for a Ducate, dead. 

Pol, O I am slaine. Killes Polofuus. 

Qu, Oh me, what hast thou done ? 

Ham, Nay, I know not, is it the King ? 

Qu. Oh what a rash, and bloody deed is this ? 

Ham. A bloody deed, almost as bad good Mother, 
As kill a King, and marrie with his Brother. 

Qu. As kill a King ? 

Ham. I Lady, 'twas my word. 

Thou wretched, rash, intruding fbole farewell, 
I tooke thee for thy Betters, take thy Fortune, 
Thou find'st to be too busie, is some danger. 
Leave wringing of your hands, peace, sit you dowoe. 
And let me wring your heart, for so I shall 
If it be made of penetrable stuffe ; 
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If damned Custome have not braz*d it so. 
That it 18 proofe and bulwarke against Sense. 

Qu. What have I done, that thou dar'st wag thy tong. 
In noise so rude against me \ 

Ham, Such an Adt 

That blurres the grace and blush of Modesde, 
Cals Vertue Hypocrite, takes off the Rose 
From the faire forehead of an innocent love. 
And makes a blister there. Makes marriage vowes 
As ^Ise as Dicers Oathes. Oh such a deed. 
As from the body of ContradHon pluckes 
The very soule, and sweete Religion makes 
A rapsidie of words. Heavens face doth glow. 
Yea this solidity and compound masse, 
With tristfull visage as against the doome. 
Is thought-sicke at the a6t. 

Qfi. Aye me ; what a6l, that roares so lowd, & thunders in 
the Index. 

Ham. Looke heere upon this Pidhire, and on this, 
The counterfet presentment of two Brothers : 
See what a grace was seated on his Brow. 
Hyperions curies, the front of Jove himselfe. 
An eye like Mars, to threaten or command 
A Station, like the Herald Mercurie 
New lighted on a heaven kissing hill : 
A Combination, and a forme indeed, 
Where every God did seeme to set his Seale, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 
This was your Husband. Looke you now what foUowes. 
Heere is your Husband, like a Mildew'd eare 
Blasting his wholsom breath. Have you eyes ? 
Gmld you on this faire Mountaine leave to feed, 
And batten on this Moore ? Ha ? Have you eyes ? 
You cannot call it Love : For at your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it's humble. 
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And waites upon the Judgement : and what Judgement 
Would step from this, to this ? What divell was't. 
That thus hath cousend you at hoodman-blinde ? 
O Shame ! where is thy Blush ? Rebellious Hell, 
If thou canst mutine in a Matrons bones. 
To flaming youth, let Vertue be as waxe. 
And melt in her owne fire. Proclaime no shame. 
When the compulsive Ardure gives the charge. 
Since Frost it selfe, as actively doth bume. 
As Reason panders Will. 

Qtf. O Hamktf speake no more. 

Thou tum'st mine eyes into my very soule, 
And there I see such blacke and grained spots, 
As will not leave their Tin£L 

Ham, Nay, but to live 

In the ranke sweat of an enseamed bed, 
Stew'd in Corruption ; honying and making love 
Over the nasty Stye. 

Qtf. Oh speake to me, no more. 

These words like Daggers enter in mine eares. 
No more sweet Hamlet. 

Ham. A Murderer, and a Villaine : 

A Slave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent Lord. A vice of Kings, 
A Cutpurse of the Empire and the Rule. 
That from a shelfe, the precious Diadem stole. 
And put it in his Pocket 

Qu. No more. 

Enter Ghost, 

Ham, A King of shreds and patches. 
Save me ; and hover o're me with your wiogs 
You heavenly Guards. What would you gracious figure ? 

Qu, Alas he's mad. 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy Sonne to chide, 
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That laps't in Time and Passion, lets go by 
Th'important a6Hng of your dread command \ Oh say. 

GbosU Do not forget : this Visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But looke, Amazement on thy Mother sits ; 
O step betweene her, and her fighting Soule, 
Conceit in weakest bodies, strongest workes. 
Speake to her HandeU 

Ham, How is it with you Lady ? 

Qtf. Alas, how is*t with you ? 
That you bend your eye on yacancie, 
And with their corporall a3rre do hold discourse. 
Forth at your eyes, your spirits wildely peepe. 
And as the sleeping Soldiours in th'Alarme, 
Your bedded haire, like life in excrements. 
Start up, and stand on end. Oh gentle Sonne, 
Upon the heate and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle coole patience. Whereon do you looke \ 

Ham. On him, on him : look you how pale he glares, 
His forme and cause conjoyn'd, preaching to stones, 
Would make them capeable. Do not looke upon me. 
Least with this pitteous a^ion you convert 
My Sterne effects : then what I have to do. 
Will want true colour ; teares perchance for blood. 

Qu, To who do you speake this ? 

Ham, Do you see nothing there ? 

Qu, Nothing at all, yet all that is I see. 

Ham, Nor did you nothing heare ? 

Qf/, No, nothing but our selves. 

Ham, Why look you there : looke how it steals away : 
My Father in his habite, as he lived, 
Looke where he goes even now out at the PortalL Exit, 

Qu, This is the very coynage of your Braine, 
This bodilesse Creation extasie is very cunning in. 

Ham, Extasie 1 
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My Pulse as yours doth temperately keepe time. 
And makes as healthfull Musicke. It is not madnesse 
That I have uttered ; bring me to the Test 
And I the matter will re-word, which madnesse 
Would gambol! from. Mother, for love of Grace, 
Lay not a flattering Un^on to your soule, 
That not your trespasse, but my madnesse speakes : 
It will but skin and filme the Ulcerous place, 
Whil'st ranke Corruption mining all within, 
Infedts unseene. Confesse your selfe to Heayen, 
Repent what's past, avoyd what is to come. 
And do not spred the Compost or the Weedes, 
To make them ranke. Forgive me this my Vertue, 
For in the Fatnesse of this pursie times, 
Vertue it selfe, of Vice must pardon begge. 
Yea courb, and woe, for leave to do him good. 

Qtf. Oh Hamlet, 
Thou hast cleft my heart in twaine. 

Ham. O throw away the worser part of it. 
And live the purer with the other halfe. 
Good night, but go not to mine Unkles bed. 
Assume a Vertue, if you have it not, refraine to night ; 
And that shall lend a kinde of easinesse 
To the next abstinence. Once more goodnight. 
And when you are desirous to be blest 
He blessing begge of you. For this same Lord, 
I do repent : but heaven hath pleas'd it so. 
To punish me with this, and this with me. 
That I must be their Scourge and Minister. 
I will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him : so againe, good night. 
I must be cruell, onely to be kinde ; 
Thus bad begins, and worse remaines behinde. 

pL shall I do i 

Tot this by no meanes that I bid you do : 

VII. u 
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Let the blunt King tempt you againe to bed. 

Pinch Wanton on your cheeke, call you hia Mouse, 

And let him for a paire of reechie kisses^ 

Or padling in your necke with his damn'd Fingers^ 

Make you to ravell all this matter out. 

That I essentially am not in madnesse, 

But made in craft. 'Twere good you let him know. 

For who that's but a Queene, faire, sober, wise, 

Would from a Paddocke, from a Bat, a Gibbe, 

Such deere concemings hide. Who would do so, 

No in despight of Sense and Secrccie, 

Unpegge tlie Basket on the houses top : 

Let the Birds flye, and like the famous Ape 

To try Conclusions in the Basket, creepe 

And breake your owne necke downe. 

Qu. Be thou assured, if words be made of breath. 
And breath of life : I have no life to breath 
What thou hast saide to me. 

Ham, I must to England, you know that ? 

Qu, Alacke I had forgot : 'Tis so concluded on. 

Ham, This man shall set me packing : 
He lugge the Guts into the Neighbor roome, 
Mother goodnight Indeede this Counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 
Who was in life, a foolish prating Knave. 
Come sir, to draw toward an end with you. 
Good night Mother, Exit Hamlet tugging in Polonius. 

Enter King, 

King, There's matters in these sighes. 
These profound heaves 

You mutt translate : Tis fit we understand them. 
Where is your Sonne ? 

Qu, Ah my good Lord, what have I seeoe to night ? 

King. What Gertrude r How do's Hamlet P 
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Qu. Mad as the Seas, and winde, when both contend 
Which is the Mightier, in his lawlesse fit 
Behinde the Arras, hearing something stirre, 
He whips his Rapier out, and cries a Rat, a Rat, 
And in his brainish apprehension killes 
The unseene good old man. 

King, Oh heavy deed : 

It had bin so with us had we beene there : 
His Liberty is fidi of threats to all, 
To you your selfe, to us, to every one. 
Alas, how shall this bloody deede be answered ? 
It will be laide to us, whose providence 
Should have kept short, restrained, and out of haunt, 
This mad yong man. But so much was our love, 
We would not understand what was most fit. 
But like the Owner of a foule disease, 
To keepe it from divulging, let's it feede 
Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone ? 

Qu, To draw apart the body he hath kild, 
O're whom his very madnesse like some Oare 
Among a Minerall of Mettels base 
Shewes it selfe pure. He weepes for what is done. 

King, Oh Gertrude^ come away : 
The Sun no sooner shall the Mountaines touch. 
But we will ship him hence, and this vilde deed. 
We must with all our Majesty and Skill 
Both countenance, and excuse. 

Enter Rot. 6* Gwld, 
Ho GuUdenitem: 

Friends both, go joyne you with some further ayde : 
Hamlet in madnesse hath Polomus slaine. 
And finom his Mother Clossets hath he drag'd him. 
Go seeke him out, speake faire, and bring the body 
Into the Chappell. I pray you hast in this. Exit Geni, 

Come Gertrude^ wee'l call up our wisest friends^ 
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To let them know both what we meane to do» 

And what's untimely done. Oh come away. 

My Boule is full of discord and dismay. Exeunt. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Safely stowed. 
Gentlemen ivitbin, Hamlet, Lord Hamlet. 
Ham. What noise i Who cals on Hamlet? 
Oh heere they come. 

Enter Ros. and Gmldensteme. 

Ro. What have you done my Lord with the dead body i 

Ham. Compounded it with dust, whereto ^s Kinne. 

Roim. Tell us wheiie 'tis, that we may take it thence. 
And beare it to the Chappell. 

Ham, Do not beleeve it. 

Rosin. Beleeve what ? 

Ham, That I can keepe your counsell, and not mine owne. 
Besides, to be demanded of a Spundge, what replication should be 
made by the Sonne of a King* 

Rosin. Take you me for a Spundge, my Lord ? 

Ham. I sir, that sokes up the Kings Countenance, his Rewards, 
his Authorities (but such Officers do the King best service in the 
end. He keepes them like an Ape in the comer of his jaw, first 
roouth'd to be last swallowed, when he needes what you have 
glean 'd), it is but squeezing you, and Spundge you shall be dry 
againe. 

Rosin, I understand you not my Lord. 

Ham. I am glad of it : a knavish speech sleepes in a foolish 
eare. 

Rosin, My Lord, you must tell us where the body is, and go 
with us to the King. 

Ham, The body is with the King, but the King is not with 
the body. The King, is a thing— 

Gwld. A thing my Lord ? 
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Ham, Of nothing : bring me to him, hide Fox, and all after. 

Exeunt. 

Enter King. 

King. I have sent to seeke him, and to find the bodie : 
How dangerous is it that this man goes loose : 
Yet roust not we put the strong Law on him : 
Hee's loved of the distracted multitude. 
Who like not in their judgement, but their eyes : 
And where 'tis so, th'Offenders scourge is weighed 
But neerer the offence : to beare all smooth, and even« 
This sodaine sending him away, must seeme 
Deliberate pause, diseases desperate growne, 
By desperate appliance are releeved, 
Or not at all. 

Enter Roslncranee. 

How now ? What hath befalne ? 

Rosin. Where the dead body is bestow'd my Lord, 
> We cannot get from him. 

Kmg, But where is he ? 

Rosin. Without my Lord, guarded to know your pleasure. 

King. Bring him before us. 

Rosin, Hoa, Guildensteme f Bring in my Lord. 

Enter Hamlet and GuiUensteme. 

King. Now Hamlet ^ where's Poloniusf 

Ham. At Supper. 

Kmg. At Supper ? Where ? 

Ham, Not where he eats, but where he is eaten, a certaine 
convocation of wormes are e'ne at him. Your worm is your 
onely Emperor for diet. We fat all creatures else to &t us, and 
we fat our selfe for Magots. Your fat King, and your leane 
Begger is but variable service to dishes, but to one Table that's 
the end. 

King, What dost thou meane by this? 
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Ham. NothiDg but to shew you how a King may go a Progresse 
through the guts of a Begger. 
King, Where is Poloniiu. 

Ham, In heaven, send thither to see. If your Messenger finde 
him not there, seeke him i'th other place your selfe : but indeed, 
if you finde him not this moneth, you shall nose him as you go up 
the staires into the Lobby. 
King. Go seeke him there. 
Ham, He will stay till ye come. 
K. Hamleif this deed of thine, for thine e^>ecial safety 
Which we do tender, as we deerely greeve 
For that which thou hast done, must send thee hence 
With fierie Quicknesse. Therefore prepare thy selfe, 
The Barke is readie, and the winde at heipe, 
Th' Associates tend, and every thing at bent 
For England. 

Ham. For England ? 

King, I Hamlet, 

Ham. Good. 

King. So is it, if thou knew'st our purposes. 
Ham. I see a Cherube that see's him : but come, for England. 
Farewell deere Mother. 

King, Thy loving Father Hamlet. 

Hamlet, My Mother : Father and Mother is man and wife : 
man & wife is one flesh, and so my mother. Come, for England. 

Exit. 
King. Follow him at foote, 
Tempt him with speed aboord : 
Delay it not, He have him hence to night. 
Away, for every thing is Sealed and done 
That else leanes on th' Affaire pray you make hast 
And England, if my love thou holdst at ought, 
As my great power thereof may give thee sense. 
Since yet thy Cicatrice lookes raw and red 
After the Danish Sword, and thy free awe 
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Payes homage to us ; thou maist not coldly set 

Our Soveraigne Processe, which imports at full 

By Letters conjuring to that effedl 

The present death of HandeL Do it England, 

For like the HedHcke in my blood he rages. 

And thou must cure me : Till I know 'tis done, 

How ere my happes, my joyes were ne're begun. Ex\t» 

Enter Fortlnhras with an Armk^ 

For, Go Captaine, from me greet the Danish King, 
Tell him that by his license, Fortmhras 
Claimes the conveyance of a promised March 
Over his Kingdome. You know the Rendevous : 
If that his Majesty would ought with us. 
We shall expresse our dutie in his eye. 
And let him know so. 

Cap, I will doo't, my Lord. 

For, Go safely on. Exit, 

Enter Queene and floratio, 

Qu, I will not speake with her. 

Hor, She is importunate, indeed distradt, her moode will needs 
be pittied. 

Qu, What would she have ? 

Hor, She speakes much of her Father ; sales she heares 
There's trickes i'th'world, and hems, and beats her heart. 
Spumes enviously at Strawes, speakes things in doiibt, 
That carry but halfe sense : Her speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to CoUedHon ; they ayme at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their owne thoughts, 
Which as her winkes, and nods, and gestures yeeld them. 
Indeed would make one thinke there would be thought, 
Thoagh nothing rare, yet much unhappily. 

Qfv. Twttt food ahe were ^x>ken with, 
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For ihe may ttrew dangcFOut coajedurM 
Id ill breeding mind*. L«t her come in. 
To my ncke soule (at nnnet true Nature ii) 
Each toy Keme* Prologne, to aome great amine. 
So fiiU of Anleaae jealotuie ia guilt, 
It qiill'a it aelTe, in fearing to be apilt, 

Ealtr OpheRa dulraatA. 

Ojht. Where ii the beauteoua Majes^ of Denmark. 

Qa. How now Q^sa t 

Opht. How thoald I your tnte Itve know from mothtr aae ? 
Sy bU CociU iat anJ tiaffi, amd bu Samdal tboone. 

Qa. Atat tweet Lady : what imports this Song ? 

Ophe. Say you ? Nay pny you marke. 
Hi it dead amdgone Ladj, ht It dead and gone. 
At bit bead « graite-greeae Turfe, at bit heelci a tlome. 
Enter Ka^, 

Qv. Nay but (^tta. 

Opht, Pray you marke. 

Wbite He Sbnmi'd at tbe Moantamt Snow. 

Qu. Ataa looke heere my Lord. 

Opbe. Larded mitb t^uett fiovert : 

Wbkb bevteft to tbe grave did mot go. 
With tnu-love ihowrti. 

King. How do ye, pretty Lady i 

Opht. Well, God dil'd you. They aay the Owie waa a 
Bakers daughter. Lord, wee know what we are, but know not 
what we may be, God be at your Table, 

King. Concrit upon her Father. 

Opbe. Pray you let's have no words of this : but when they 
aske you what it meanes, say you this : 
To morrow a S. faiaitiiier day, all in the marmmg betme, 
And 1 a Maid at your Window to be your Valenlme. 
Then up hi rote, 4v don'd hit elolbei, ir dupt the chamber dart. 
Let in the Maid, that out a Maid, never departed more. 
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King, Pretty Oplhfiia. 

Opbe, Indeed la ? without an oath He make an end onu 

By gisy ami hy S, Charity ^ 

Alacke^ andjiefor shame : 

Tong men wil dotit^ \f^l^ ^^me too% 

By Cocke they are too blame. 

Quoth she before you tumbled me 

Tou froms^d me to Wed : 

So would I ha done by yonder Sunne^ 

And thou hadst not come to my bed. 
King, How long hath she bin this ? 

Ofhe, I hope all will be well. We must bee patient, but I 
cannot choose but weepe, to thinke they should lay him i'th*cold 
ground : My brother shall knowe of it, and so I thanke you for 
your good counsell. Come, my Coach : Goodnight Ladies : 
Goodnight sweet ladies : Goodnight, goodnight. Exit. 

King. Follow her close. 
Give her good watch I pray yoa : 
Oh this is the pojrson of deepe greefe, it springs 
All from her Fathers death. Oh Gertrude, Gertrude^ 
When sorrowes comes, they come not single spies, 
But in Battalines. First, her Father slaine. 
Next your Sonne gone, and he most violent Author 
Of his owne just remove : the people muddied, 
Thicke and unwholsome in their thoughts, and whispers 
For good Polonius death ; and we have done but greenly 
In hugger mugger to interre him. Poore Ophelia 
Divided from her selfe, and her faiie judgement 
Without the which we are Pidtures, or meere Beasts. 
Last, and as much containing as all these. 
Her Brother is in secret come from France, 
Keepes on his wonder, keepes himselfe in clouds. 
And wants not Buzzers to infedk his eare 
With pestilent Speeches of his Fathers death, 
Where in necessitie of matter Beggard, 
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Will DOthiDg sticke our pereonB to Arraigne 

In eare and eare. O my deere Gertmdt, thii, 

Like to a murdering Peece io nuoy pUcei, 

Gives me superfluous death. A Neast viitlmt. 

Ealtr a Metifnger. 

Qa. Alacke, what noyse is this i 

King. Where are my Switsert ? 

Let them guard the doore. What u the matter i . 

Met. Save your aelfe, my Lord. 
The Ocean (oTcr-peering of his List) 
Eatea not the Flats with more impittious hane 
Then young Laertet, ia a Riotous head, 
Or?-bearei your OfHcers, the rabble call him Lord, 
Aod as the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, Custome not knowne. 
The RatiGers and props of every word, 
They cry choose we \ Laerlei shall be King, 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
Latrtei shall be King, Latrta King, 

Qu. How cheerefully on the false Traile they cry. 
Oh this is Counter you false Danish Dogges. Ni»te viUb'm. 

Enltr Laerttt. 

King. The doores are broke. 

Laer. Where is the King, sirs? Stand you all without. 

M. No, let's come in. 

Laer. I pray you give me leave. 

All. We will, we wiU. 

Laer. I thanke you : Keepe the doore. 
Oh thou vilde King, give me my Father. 

Qu. Calmely good LaerUi. 

Laer. That drop of blood, that calmea 
Proelaimes me Bastard : 
Cries Cuckold to my Father, brands the Hariot 
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EvcD heere betweene the chaste uotmirched brow 
Of my inie Mother. 

Kiag. What U the cause Laerlit, 

That thy Rebellion lookes so Gyant-likeJ 
Let him ^ Gertrude : Do not feare our perion : 
There*! such Divinity doth hedge a Kiog, 
That Treaaon can but peepe u» what it would, 
Afta litde of his will. Tell me Laertei, 
Why thou art thus locentt? Let him go Gtrtrudt. 
Spealce man. 

Laer. Where's my Father? 

King. Dead. 

Qu. But not by hini. 

King. Let him demand hit filL 

Laer. How came he dead ? He not be Juggcl'd with. 
To hell Allegeance : Vowes, to the blackest divell. 
CoDicience and Grace, to the profoundeat Pit. 
I dare Damnation : to this point I stand, 
That both the worlda I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes ; onely He be reveng'd 
Most throughly for my Father. 

King. Who shall stay you i 

Laer. My Will, not aJI the world, 
And for ray meanei^ He husband them so well, 
They aball go &rTe with little, 

Kii^, Good Laertet : 

If you desire to know the certaintie 
Of your deere Fathers death, if writ in your revenge. 
That Soop-atake you will draw both Friend and Foe, 
Winner and Looser. 

Lair. None but his Eoemie*. 

A^V- Will yon know them then. 

La. To his good Friends, thus wide He ope my Armes ; 
Aixi Gke the kinde life-rend'rins Pditiciui, 
Repatt tiicm with my blood. 
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Why now you speake 
Like a good Childcy and a true Gentleman. 
That I am guiltlease of your Fathers death. 
And am most aenaible in grcefe for it. 
It shall as leyell to your Judgement jHerce 
As day do's to your eye. A moue mtbhu Lit her come 

EtHerOpbeBa. 

Laer. How now ? what noise is that ? 
Oh heafee drie up my Brainesy teares seven times salt* 
Burne out the Sence and Venue of mine eye. 
By Heaven, thy madnesse shall be payed by waight. 
Till our Scale tumes the beame. Oh Rose of May, 
Deere Maid, kiode Sister, sweet OpUBa •• 
Oh Heavens, is't possible, a yong Maids wits. 
Should be as mortall as an old mans life ? 
Nature is fine in Love, and where 'tis fine. 
It sends some precious instance of it selfe 
After the thing it loves. 

Ofie, They bore him harefa^i on the Beer^ 
Hey mm mwy, iiony, hey mmy : 
And on hit grave ramee many a teare^ 
Fare yon well my Dove. 

Laer. Had'st thou thy wits, and did'st penwade Revenge, it 
could not move thus. 

Ophe. You must sing downe a-downe» and you call him 
a-downe-a. Oh, how the wheele becomes it ? It is the fidse 
Steward that stole his masters daughter. 

Laer. This nothings more then matter. 

Ophe. There's Rosemary, that's for Remembraunce. Pray love 
remember : and there is Paconcies, that's for Thoughts. 

Laer^ A document in madnesse, thoughts Ac remembrance 
fitted. 

Ophe, There's Fennell for you, and Columbines : ther's Rew 
for you, and heere's some for me. Wee may call it Herbe- 
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Grace a Sundaiet: Oh yoa nmat wears your Rew with a 
difference. There's a Dayae, I would gife you some Violets, 
hot they withered all wheo my Father dyed : They say, he made 
agoodeod; 

For tommy ttoeet Robin is att my joy. 
Laer, Thought, and Affiaion, Passion, Hell it sdfe : 
She tumes to Famur, and to piettinesse. 

Ofhe. And wU he not come e^mne^ 

And mH be noi come agmne : 

Nof mOf be it dead^ go to thy Death'-hed^ 

He never wil come agcune. 

His Beard as white as Snow^ 

jiB Flaxen was Ins Pole : 

He is gone^ be is gone, and we cast away mone^ 

Granurcy on Ins Soide, 
And of all Christian Soules, I pray God. 
God boy ye. Exeunt Ophelia, 

Laer, Do you see this, you Gods 7 
King, Laertes^ I must common with your greefe. 
Or you deny me right : go but apart. 
Make choice of whom your wisest Friends you will, 
And they shall heare and judge *twixt you and me ; 
If by dired or by Colaterall hand 
They finde us tooch'd, we will our Kingdome give, 
Our Crowne, our Life, and all that we call Ours 
To yoa in satisfadion. But if not. 
Be yoa content to lend your patience to us, 
And we shall joyntly labour with your soule 
To give it due content. 

Laer. Let this be so : 

Hb meanes of death, his obscure buriall ; 
No Trofrfiee, Sword, nor Hatchment o*re his bones, 
No Noble rite, nor formall ostentation, 
Cry to be heard, as 'twere from Heaven to Earth, 
That I must call in question. 
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King, So you shall : 

And where th' offence U, let the great Axe fall. 
I pray you go with me. Exami, 

Enter Horatio^ mtb an Attendant* 

Hora* What are they that would speake with me ? 

Ser» Saylors sir, they say they hare Letters for you. 

Hot. Let them come in, 
I do not know from what part of the world 
I should be greeted, if not from Lord Hamlet. 

Enter SayJor, 

Say, God blesse you Sir. 

Hor. Let him blesse thee too. 

Say, Hee shall Sir, and't please him. There's a Letter for 
you Sir: It comes from th'Ambassadours that was bound for 
England, if your name be Horatio^ as I am let to know it is. 

Reads the Letter, 

TTOratio, When thou shalt have overlooked this^ give these 

^ -*■ Feilowes some meanes to the King : They have Letters for him. 

Ere we were two dayes old at Sea^ a Pyrate of very IVarHcke 

appointment gave us Chace, Findit^ our sehes too slow of Saile^ 

we put on a compelled Valour, In the Gra^le^ I boarded them. 

On the instant they got clear e of our Shippe^ so I alone became thar 

Prisoner. They have dealt with nucy £be Theeves of Mercy ^ hut 

they knew what they £d I am to doe a good tumefor them. 

Let the King have the Letters I have sentf and repaire thou to me 

with as much hast eu thou wouldest flye death. I have words to 

speake in your eare^ will make thee dumbe^ yet are they much too 

Bght for the bore of the Matter. These good Fdlowes will bring 

thee where I am, Rosincrance and Guildensteme, hoU thdr 

course for England. Of them I have much to tell thee, FareweU. 

He that thou knowest thint, 
Hamlet. 
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Come, I will give you way for the»e your Letters, 
And do't the speedier, that you may direft me 
To him fh>m whom you brought them. 

Enter King and Laerlet, 

King, Now mutt your coatcience ray acquittance seal, 
And you must put rae to your heart for Friend, 
Sith you have heard, and with a koowiog eare. 
That he which hath your Noble Father slaiiK, 
Pursued my tiie, 

Laer. It well appearet. But tell me. 

Why you proceeded not agunst these feates, 
So crimefull) and so Capitall in Nature, 
As by your Safety, Wisedome, all things else, 
Yqu mainly were stirr'd up I 

King. O for two spectail Reatons, 

Which may to you (perhaps) »eeme much nndnnowed. 
And yet to me they are strong. The Queen hia Mother, 
Lives almost by his lookes: and for my selfe, 
My Vertue or my Plague, be it cither which. 
She's so conjunfHve to my life and loule ; 
That as the Surre moves not but in his Sphere, 
I could not but by her. The other Motive, 
Why to a publike count I might not go, 
Is tlie great love the geiKrall gender beare him, 
Who dipping all his Faults in their afTe^on, 
Would like the Spring that tumeth Wood to Stone, 
Convert his Gyves to Graces. So that my Anowes 
Too slightly timbred for so loud a Winde, 
Would have reverted to my Bow agaioe, 
And not where I had arm'd them. 

Lace. And so have I a Noble Father kwc, 
A Sister driven into de^ierate teannei^ 
Who wat (if praise* may go backe agaiiie) 
Stood Cballeoger on mount of all the Age 
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For her perfediont. But my revenge will come. 

Kn^. Breake not jour tleepet for that. 
You muat not thinke 

That we are made of stufie, so flat, and dully 
That we can let our Beard be ahooke with danger. 
And thinke it paadme. You shortly shall heare more, 
I lov'd your Father, and we love our Selfe, 
And that I hope will teach you to imagine.——* 

Enier a Masenger. 

How now ? What Newes ? 

Met. Letters my Lord from Hamlet. This to your Majesty : 
this to the Queene. 

Kmg» From Hamlet ? Who brought them ? 

Jlf«/. Saylors my Lord they say, I saw them not: 
Th^ were given me by CkuuBo^ he received them. 

King* Laertei you shall heare them : 
Leave us. Exit Messenger. 

High and M^htj^ you shall know I am set naked on your King^ 
dome. To morrow shall I hegge leave to see yonr Kingly Eyes, 
When I shall (Jirst ashing your Pardon thereunto) recount th'Occa^ 
sums of my sodaine^ and more strange retume. Hamlet. 

What should this meane \ Are all the rest come backe \ 
Or is it some abuse ? Or no such thing i 

Laer, Know you the hand ? 

Am. rris Hamlets Character, naked and m a Postscript here he 
sayes alone : Can you advise me ? 

Laer. I'm lost in it my Lord ; but let him come, 
It warmes the very sicknesse in my heart. 
That I shall live and tell him to his teeth ; 
Thus diddest thou. 

Km, If it be so Laertes^ as how should it be so : 
How otherwise will you be rul'd by me I 

Laer. If so you'l not o'rerule me to a peace. 

Km, To thine owne peace: if he be now retum'd. 
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As checking at his Voyage, aod that he meaDca 
No more to undertake it ; I will worke him 
To an exployt now ripe in my Derice, 
Under the which he shdl not choose but Fall ; 
And for his death oo winde of blame shall breath, 
But even his Mother shall uncharge the praAice, 
And call it accident ; Some two Monthes hence 
Here was a Gentleman of Norman^, 
I've seene my aelfe, and serv'd against the French, 
And they ran well on Horsebacke j but this Gallant 
Had witchcraft in't ; he grew into hit Seat, 
And to such wondrous doing brought his Horse, 
As had he beene eocorps't and demy-Natnr'd 
With the brave fieast, so ixm he past my thought, 
That I in forgery of shapes and tricket. 
Come short of what he did. 

Lacr. A Norman was't i 

Kin. A Norman. 
Laer, Upon my life LamountL 
Kin. ' The very same. 

Lofr. I know him well, he is the Brooch indeed, 
And Jemme of all our Nation. 

Kin. Hee mad aonfession of you. 

And gave you such a Masterly report. 
For Art and exercise- in your defence ) 
And for your Rapier most especially. 
That he cryed out, t'would be a sight indeed. 
If oo; could match you Sir. This report of hit 
Did Hamlti so envenom with his Envy, 
That he could nothing doe but wish and begge, 
Your Bodaine comming on to play with him } 
Now out of this. 

Laer. Why out of this, my Lord? 

Km. Laertti wu yonr Father deare to yon ? 
Or are you like the painting of a nrroVf 
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A face without a heait ? 

Ltoer. Why aake you this ? 

Km. Not that I thinke you did not loire your Father, 
But that I know Lore k begun by Tioie: 
And that I see in pawages of proofe. 
Time qualifies the sparke and fire of it : 
Hamlet comes faacke : what would you undertake. 
To show your selfe your Fathers sonne indeed, 
More then in words ? 

Laer. To eut his throat i'th'Chttrclu 

Km, No place indeed should murder Sandurize ; 
Rerenge should have no bounds : but good Laertes 
Will you doe this, keepe close within your Chamber, 
Hamlet retuin'd, shall know you are come home : 
Wee'l put on those shall praise your excellence^ 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you, bring you in ^XMt together. 
And wager on your heads, he being remisse. 
Most generous, and free from all contriving. 
Will not peruse the Foiles ? So that with ease. 
Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A Sword unbaited, and in a passe of practice, 
Requit him for your Father. 

Ltoer* I will doo't. 

And for that purpose lie annoint my Sword: 
I bought an Un£tion of a Mountebanke 
So mortall, I but dipt a knife in it, 
Where it drawes blood, do Cauplasme so rare. 
Collected from all Simples that have Vertue 
Under the Moone, can save the thing from death. 
That is but scratcht withall : Ik touch my point. 
With this contagion, that if I gall him shghtly. 
It may be death. 

Af«. Let's further thinke of this^ 

Weigh what convenience both of time and meanea 
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May fit U8 to our shape, if this should faile ; 
And that our drift looke through our bad performance, 
'Twere better not assaid ; therefore this Project 
Should have a backe or second, that might hold, 
If this should blast in proofe : Soft, let me see, 
Wee'l make a solemne wager on your commings, 
I ha't : when in your motion you are hot and dry. 
As make your bowts more violent to the end, 
And that he cats for drinke ; He have prepared him 
A Challice for the nonce ; whereon but sipping, 
If he by chance escape your venom'd stuck. 
Our purpose may hold there ; bow sweet Queene. 

Enter Queene. 

Queen. One woe doth tread upon anothers heele. 
So kax, theyl follow : your Sister's drown'd Laertes. 

Laer. Drown'd ! O where ? 

Queen. There is a Willow growes aslant a Brooke, 
That shewes his hore leaves in the glassie streame : 
There with fantasticke Garlands did she come, 
Of Crow-flowers, Nettles, Daysies, and long Purples, 
That liberall Shepheards give a grosser name ; 
But our cold Maids doe Dead Mens Fingers call them : 
There on the pendant boughes, her Coronet weeds 
Clambring to hang ; an envious sliver broke, 
When downe the weedy Trophies, and her selfe. 
Fell in the weeping Brooke, her cloathes ^red wide. 
And Mermaid-like, a while they bore her up, 
Which time she chaunted snatches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her owne distresse. 
Or like a creature Native, and indued 
Unto that Element : but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with her drinke, 
Pul'd the poore wretch from her melodious buy. 
To muddy death* 
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Latr, Alas Ukd, is ihe drown'd ? 

Queen. Drown'd, diowo'd. 

Laer. Too much of water hatt thou poors OpbeHa, 
And therefore I forbid my teares : but yet 
It is our tricke, Nature her cunome holds, 
Let shame say what it will ; when thete are gone 
The woman will be out : Adue my Lord, 
I have a spCMb of fire, that faine would blaze. 
But that this folly doubu it. Exit, 

Kin. Let's follow, Gtrlrwle : 

How much I had to doe to calme his rage ? 
Now feare I this will ^ve it start againe ; 
Therefore let's follow. Exeunt. 

'Enter l<mo Ciovmtt. 

Climitt. Is she to bee buiied b Christian buriall, that wilfully 
teekes her owoe salvation \ 

Other. I tell thee she is, and therefore make her Grave itndght, 
the Crowner hath sate on her, and finds it Christian buriall. 

Cla. How can that be, unlesse the drowned her seUe in ber 
owne defence ? 

Other. Why 'tis found so. 

Cla, It must be Se offeaJenda, it cannot bee else : for hecre 
lies the point ; If I drawne ray aelfe wittingly, it argues aa A£b : 
and an Afi hath three branches. It is an A3 to doe and to 
perfomie ; argall she drown'd her selfo wittingly. 

Other. Nay but heare you Goodman Delver. 

Cloven. Give me leave ; heere lies the water, good : heere 
stands the man ; good : If the man goe to this water and drowne 
himsele j it is will he, nill he, he goes ; marke yon that I But 
if the water come to him Sc drowne him ; hee drownes noc 
hiraselfe. Argall, hee that is not guil^ of hit owoe death, 
tfaortens not his owne life. 

Other, But it this law ? 

Ch. I marry is't, Crawnen Quest Law. 







Other. Will you ha the truth on't : if this had not beene 3 
Gcntli.' woman, abee diould hare beene buried out of Chiistian 
Buriall. 

Clo. Why there ihou tay'st. And the more pitty that great 

Ike should have couateoance in this world to drawne or haog 

'iniclves, more then their even Christian. Come, my Spude ; 
10 ancient Gentlemen, but Gardiners. Ditchers and 
ikcrs [ they hold up Adam) Proiession, 

Oibtr. Wa. he a Gcmleman ? 

Clo. He wa» the first thai ever bore Armes. 

Olhtr. Why he had none. 

Ch. What, aKt a Heathen \ how dost thou underttjind the 
Scripture f the Scripture layca Ailam dig'd ; could hec digge 
without Armes ? lie put another (juestioo to thee ; if thou 
answercM me not to the puqxjBe, confessc thy sclfe 

Qthrr. Go too. 

Cla. What ia he that build* stronger then cither the Maaon, 
tlie Shipwright, or the Carpenter ? 

Other. The Gallowes maker ; for that Frame ouiIivcB a 
thousand Tenants. 

/». I like thy wit well in good faith, the Gallowea doca well ; 
bow does it well? it does well to those (hat doe ill; 

iw, tbou doet ill to say the Gallowes is built stronger then the 
Church : Argall, the Gallowes may doe well to thee, Too't 
againe. Come. 

Other. Who builds stronger then a Mason, s Shipwright, or a 
Carpenter * 

Ch. I, tell me that, and unyoake. 

Other, Many, now I can tell. 

Ch. Too't. 

Other. Masse, I cannot telL 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio a Jarre off'. 
} Ch, Cudgell ihy braines no more about it i for your dull A»e 
>t mend tut pace with beating, and when you arc ask't this 
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question next, ny a Gxave-maker : the Houtet that he makes, 
lasts till Dooroesday : go, get thee to Tm^gbam, fetch me a atoupe 
of Liquor, 

In youth when I did love^ £d iove^ 

me thought it was very tweete: 
To contraS the time for a my behove^ 

O'me thought there was nothing meete. 

Ham, He's this fellow no feeling of his businesse, that lie suiga 
at Grave-making ? 

Hw* Custome hath made it in him a property of easioesse. 

Ham, Tis ee'n so ; the hand of little Imployment hath the 
daintier sense. 

Clowne singe. 

But Age with his stealing steps 

hath caught me in his dutch : 
And hath shipped sue sntiH the Land, 

as if I had never heene suchm 

Ham. That Scull had a tongue in it, and could sing once : how 
the knave jowles it to th'grownd, as if it were Caines Jaw-bone, 
that did the first murther : It might be the Pate of a Polititian 
which this Asse o're Offices : one that could circum^mnt God, 
might it not ? 

Hot. It might, my Lord. 

Ham. OrofsL Courtier, which could say. Good Morrow sweet 
Lord : how dost thou, good Lord ? this might be my Lord such 
a one, that prais'd my Lord such a ones Horse, when he meant 
to begge it ; might it not ? 

Hor, I, my Lord. 

Ham. Why ee'n so : and now my Lady Worraes, Chaplevae, 
and knockt about the Mazard with the Sextons Spade ; heere's 
fine Revolution, if wee had the tricke to see't. Did these booes 
cost no more the breeding, but to play at Loggets with 'em ? mine 
ake to thinke on't* / 
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Clowne sings, 
A Ptckhaxe and a Spade^ a Spadi 

for a sbrowding'-'Sbcite : 
a Pit of Clay for to he made^ 

for such a Guest is meete. 

Ham, There's another : why might not that bee the Scull of 
a Lawyer ? where be his Quiddits now ? his Quillets ? his Cases? 
his Tenures, and his Tricks ? why doe's he suffer this rude knave 
now to knocke him about the Sconce with a dirty Shovell, and 
will not tell him of his AdHon o^ Battery ? hum. This fellow 
might be in's time a great buyer of Land, with his Statutes, his 
Recognizances, his Fines, his double Vouchers, his Recoveries : 
Is this the fine of his Fines, and the recovery of his Recoveries, 
to have his fine Pate full of fine Dirt ? will his Vouchers vouch 
him no more of his Purchases, and double ones too ; then the 
length and breadth oi a paire of Indentures ? the very Convey- 
ances of his Lands will hardly lye in this Boxe ; and must the 
Inheritor himselfe have no more ? ha ? 

Hor, Not a jot more, my Lord. 

Hanu Is not Parchment made of Sheep-sldnnes ? 

Hor, I my Lord, and of Calve-skinnes too. 

Ham, They are Sheepe and Calves that seek out assurance in 
that. I will speake to this fellow : whose Grave's this Sir ? 

Clo, Mine Sir : 

a Pit of Clay for to be made^ 
for such a Guest Li meete. 

Ham, 1 thinke it be thine indeed : for thou liest in't. 

Clo. You lye out on't Sir, and therefore it is not yours : for - 
my part, I doe not lye in't ; and yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou dost lye in't, to be in't and say ^s thine : 'tis for 
the dead, not for the quicke, therefore thou lyest. 

Clo, ^is a quicke lye Sir, 'twill away againe from me to you. 

Ham, What man dost thou digge it for ? 

Clo, For no man Sir. 
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Ham. What wonuD then I 

Clo, For none odther. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in't? 

Clo. One that wat a woman Sir ; but re«t her Soule, shee'* 
dead 

Htm, How absolute the knave is i wee must ipeake by the 
Carde, or equivocation will undoe us : by the Lord H^aiia, these 
three yearet I have taken note of it, the Age is growne so picked, 
that the toe of the Pesant comes so neere the heele* of our 
Courtier, bee galls his Kibe. How long hast thou been a Grave- 

Clo. Of all the dayei i'th'yeare, I came too't that day that 
our last King Handel o'recame Forlinirat. 

Ham. How long is that siuce i 

Clo. Cannot you tell ihat? every fbole can tell that ; It waa 
the very day, that young Namltl was boroe, hee that waa mad, 
and sent iato England. 

Ham. 1 many, why was he sent into England ! 

Clo. Why, because he was mad ; hee shall recover hit wits 
there ; or if he do not, it's no great matter there. 

Ham. Why? 

Clo. Twill not be seene inhim, there the men areas madaa be. 

Ham. How came he mad i 

Clo. Very strangely they say. 

Ham. How strangely J 

Clo, Faith e'ene with loonng his wita. 

Ham. Upon what ground ? 

Clo. Why heere in Denmarke : I have bin axeteene beere, 
man and Boy thiny yearea. 

Ham. How long will a man lie 'ith'earth ere be rot? 

Clo, Ifaith, if he be not rotten before he die (as we have maoy 
]>ocky Coarses now adaies, diat will scarce hold the laying in) be 
will last you some eight yeare, or nine yeare. A Tanner will last 
you nine yeare. 
Ham. Why he, more then another ? 
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Clo. Why 8ir» his hide is so tan'd with his Trade, that he will 
keepe out water a great while. And your water, is a sore De* 
cayer of your horson dead body. Heres a Scull now : this Scul, 
lias laine in the earth three & twenty years* 

Ham, Whose was it? 

Clo» A whoreson nuul Fellowes it was ; 
Whose doe you thinke it was ? 

Ham, Nay, I know not. 

Clo. A pestlence on him for a mad Rogue, a pou'rd a Flaggon 
of Renish on my head once. This same Scull Sir, this same 
Scull sir, was Torich Scull, the Kings Jester, 

Ham, This? 

Clo, E'ene that. 

Ham. Let me see. Alas poore Torkk^ I knew him Horatio^ a 
fellow of infinite Jest ; of most excellent fancy, he hath borne 
me on his backc a thousand times: And how abhorred my 
Imagination is, my gorge rises at it. Heere hung those lipps, that 
I have kist I know not how oft. Where be your Jibes now ? 
Your Gambals ? Your Songs ? Your flashes of Merriment that 
were wont to set the Table on a Rore ? No one now to mock 
your own Jeering ? Quite chopfalne ? Now get you to my 
Ladies Chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thicke, to this 
fevour she must come. Make her laugh at that : prythee HoraiU 
tell me one thing. 

Hor. What's that my Lord ? 

Ham. Dost thou thinke Akxander lookt o'chis fashion i'th* 
earth ? 

Hor. E'ene so. 

Ham. And smelt so ? Puh. 

Hor. E'ene so, my Lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may retume Horatio. Why may 
not Imagination trace the Noble dust of Alexander^ till he find it 
stopping a bunghole. 

Hor. 'Twere to, consider : to curiously to consider so. 

Ham. No faith, not a jot. But to follow him thether witli 
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modestie enough, Sc. likeliefaood to lead it ( at thui. ^Uxamder 

died : A lt xamJ t r wa> buried : A U xaiid t r rctorrteth into duM ; the 

duit U earth t of earth we make Lome, and •vh.j of that Lome 

(whereto he wat convened, might they not itopp a Beerei-baTTell i 

ImperiatI C^iar, dead and tum'd to cUy, 

Might «top a hole to kecpe the winde away. 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in aw^ 

Should patch a Wall, t'eicpell the winten flaw. 

But toh, but aoft, aside ; heere come* the King. 

Ealar. King, Queau, LaerUi, and a Cd^m, ^nlh Lordt 
jtltaulaati. 
The Queene, the Courdera. Who is that they follow, 
And with nich maimed ritet ? This doth betoken. 
The Coarse they follow, did with ditperate liaiid. 
Fore do it owne life t 'twas some Estate. 
Couch we a while, and mark. 

Laer. What Cerimony else? 

Nam. That i« Lacrtei, a very Noble youth i Marke. 

I.atr. What Cerimony else \ 

Prial. Her Obsequies hare bin as fane inlar^'d. 
As we have warrantis, her death was doubtAill, 
And but that great Command, o're-swaiet the order, 
She should in ground unsan^tied have lodg'd. 
Till the last Trumpet. For charitable praier, 
Shardes, Flints, and Peebles, should be throwneon her: 
Yet heere the is allowed her Virgin Rite^ 
Her Maiden strewmeots, and the bringing home 
or Bell and Buriall. 

Lacr. Must there no more be done l 

Priat. No mote be done : 

We should prophane the service of the dead. 
To sing sage Requitia, and such rest Eo her 
At to peace-parted Soules. 

Laer. Lay her i'th'earth. 

And from her faire and unpolluted flesh. 
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May Violets spring. I tell thee (churlish priest) 
A Ministring Angell shall my Sister be^ 
When thou liest howling ? 

Ham. What, the fiuie 6^£i£i ? 

Quune. Sweets, to die sweet farewell. 
I hop'd thou should' St have bin my Hamleti wife : 
I thought. thy Bride-bed to have deckt (sweet Maid) 
And not t'have strew'd thy Grave. 

Liur. Oh terrible woer, 

Fall ten times trebble, on that cursed head 
Whose wicked deed, thy most Ingenious sence 
Deprived thee of. Hold off the earth a while, 
Till I have caught her once more in mine armes : 

Lei^ in the grave. 
Now pile your dust, upon the quicke, and. dead. 
Till of this flat a Mountaine you have made. 
To o're top old PeRon^ or the skyish head 
Of blew Olympuu 

Ham. What is he, whose griefes 

Beares such an Emphasis \ whose phrase of Sorrow 
Conjure the wandring Starres, and makes them stand 
Like wonder- wounded hearers \ This is I, 
Hamlet the Dane. 

Laer, The devill take thy soule. 

Ham, Thou prai'st not well, 
I prythee take thy fingers firom my throat ; 
Sir though I am not Spleenative, and rash. 
Yet have I something in me dangerous. 
Which let thy wisenesse feare. Away thy hand. 

King. Pluck them asunder. 

Qu. Hamlet^ HandeU 

Gen, Good my Lord be quiet. 

Ham. Why I will fight with him uppon this Theme, 
Untill my eielids will no longer wag. 

Qu, Oh my Sonne, what Theame i 
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Ham, I lor'd OpitSat fenie tboonnd Brotheri 
Could Dot (with all there quaotitie of Love) 
Make up my sunune. What wilt thou do for her ? 

King. Oh be U mad Laena, 

Qk. For love of God forbcare him. 

Ham. Come ahow me what thou'It doe, 
Woo't weepe '. Woo't fight ? Woo't teare thy telfc ? 
Woo't drioke up E^Ui, eate a Crocodile i 
He doo't Dott thou come hecre to wliine ; 
To outface me with leaping in her Grave ? 
Be buried quicke with her, aod to will I, 
And if thou piaie of Mountaines ; let them throw 
ACllioiu of Aken on ua ; till our ground 
Sindging his pate against the burning Zone, 
Make Oiia like a wart. Nay, and thoul't mouth, 
lie rant aa well as thou. 

JGa. This i« meere Madnesse : 

And thus awhile the fit will worke on biro ; 
AuoQ as patient as the female Dove, 
When that her golden Cuplet are ditcWd | 
His silence will nt drooping. 

ffam. Heare you Sir: 

What is the reason that you use me thus ! 
I lov'd you ever ; but it is no matter : 
Let HtrcuUt himselfe doe what he may. 
The Cat wilt Mew, and Dogge will have hia day. 

Kin. I pray you good Horatio wait upon him. 
Strengthen you patience in our last nighta speech, 
Wee'! put the matter to the present push s 
Good Gertrude set some watch over your Sonne, 
This Grave shall have a living Monument : 
An houre of quiet shortly shall we see i 
Till then, in patieDce our proceeding be. L 

Enter Hamltl and Heratie, 
Ham. So much for this Sir ; now let me see the other. 
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You doe remember all the Circumstance. 

Hor. Remember it my Lord ? 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kinde of fighting. 
That would not let me sleepe ; me thought I lay 
Worse then the mutines in the Bilboes, rashly, 
(And praise be rashnesse for it) let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well. 
When our deare plots do paule, and that should teach us. 
There's a Divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

Hor, That is most certaine. 

Hanu Up from my Cabin 
My sea-gowne scarst about me in the darke, 
Grop'd I to finde out them ; had my desire, 
Finger'd their Packet, and in fine, withdrew 
To mine owne roome againe, making so bold, 
(My feares forgetting manners) to unseale 
Their grand Commission, where I found Horatiof 
Oh royall knavery : An exadl command, 
Larded with many severall sorts of reason ; 
Importing Denmarks health, and Englands too. 
With hoo, such Bugges and Goblins in my life. 
That on the supervize no leasure bated. 
No not to stay the grinding of the Axe, 
My head should be struck off. 

Hor, Ist possible ? 

Ham. Here's the Commission, read it at more leysure : 
But wilt thou heare me how I did proceed ? 

Hon I beseech you. 

Ham. Being thus benetted round with Villaines, 
Ere I could make a Prologue to my braines, 
They had begun the Play. I sate me downe, 
Devis'd a new Commission, wrote it faire, 
I once did hold it as our Statists doe, 
A basenesse to write faire ; and laboured much 
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How to forget that learning : but Sir now, 
It did me Yeomaiu Krrice : wilt thou know 
The effeAs of what I wrote i 

Her. I, good my Lord. 

Hmt, Ad eamnt ConjuratioD from the Kin^ 
Aa England was his ^ithfuU Tributaiyt 
As lore txtweene them, as the Palme should flouridi, 
At Peace should ttUl her wheatcn Garlaod weate, 
And stand a Comma 'tweeoe their amities, 
And many such like Anis of great charge, 
That on the view and know of these Contents, 
Without debatemeat fiirther, more or lease. 
He should the bearera put to sodaine death. 
Not shriving time allowed. 

Her. How was this seal'd J 

Ham. Why, even in that was Heaven ordinate ; 
I had my fathers Signet in my Purse, 
Which was the Modell of that Danish Seale: 
Folded the Writ up in forme of the other, 
Subscrib'd it, gav't th 'impression, plac't it safely. 
The changeling never knowne: Now, the next day 
Was our Sea Fight, and what to thu was seroent. 
Thou koow'st already. 

Hor. So Guilderuieme and Roi'aarmice, go too't. 

Hdm. Why man, they did make love to this imployment 
They are not neere my Conscience ; thnr debate 
Doth by their owne insinuatioa grow: 
'Tit dangerous, when the baser nature comes 
Betweene the passe, and fell incensed points 
Of mighty oppodtet. 

Hor. Why, what a King is this i 

Ham. Does it not, thinkst thee, stand me now upon 
He that hath kil'd my King, and wbor'd my Mother, 
Popt in betweene th'eleAion and roy hopes, 
Tlirowoe out his Ajigle for my proper life, 
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And with such coozenage ; is't not perfe^ conscience, 
To quit him with this arme ? And is't not to be damn*d 
To let this Canker of our nature come 
In further evilL 

Hot* It must be shortly knowne to him finom England 
What is the issue of the businesse there. 

Ham, It will be short. 

The interim*! mine, and a mans life's no more 
Then to say one : but I am very sorry good Horatio, 
That to Laertei I forgot my selfe ; 
For by the image of my Cause, I see 
The Portraiture of his ; He count his fayoors : 
But sure the bravery of his griefe did put me 
Into a To wring passion. 

Hor. Peace, who comes heere ? 

Enter young Osricie, 

Otr, Your Lordship is right welcome back to Denmarke. 

Ham* I humbly thank you Sir, dost know this waterflie ? 

Hor* No my good Lord. 

Ham, Thy state is the more gracious ; for 'tis a vice to know 
him : he hath much Land, and fertile $ let a Beast be Lord of 
Beasts, and his Crib shall stand at the Kings Messe; 'tis a 
Chowgh ; but as I saw spacious in the possession of dirt. 

Oir, Sweet Lord, if your friendship were at leysure, I should 
impart a thing to you from his Majesty. 

Ham. I will receive it with all diligence of q>irit ; put jrour 
Bonet to his right use, 'tis for the head. 

0/r. I thanke your Lordship, 'tis very hot. 

Ham. No, beleeve mee 'tis very cold, the winde is Northerly. 

Osr. It is indifferent cold my Lord indeed. 

Ham. Mee thinkes it is very soultry, and hoe for my Com- 
plexion. 

Osr. Exceedingly, my Lord, it is very soultry, as 'twere I 
cannot tell how ; but my Lord, his Majesty bad me aignifie to 
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you, that be ha'g laid a great wiigi-r on your head : Sir, thta ii 

Ham. I beseech yoa rempmber, 

Oir. Nay, in good faith, for mi 
are not ignorant of what exeollenc 

Ham, What's hi» weapon ? 

Oir. Rapier and dagger. 

Ham. That's two of his weaponB ; but well, 

Oir. The sir King ba'a wag'd with him six Barbery H< 
againit the which he impon'd as I take it, slxi; French 
and PoTiiarda, with their assignes, as Girdles. Hangera 
iliree of the Carriages infaith are very dcare to fancy, »cty 
nve to the hilts, most delicate carriages, and of very 
conceit i 

Ham. What call you the Carriages ? 

Oir. The Carriages Sir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The jjhrasf would bee more Germainc to the matter 
we could curry Cannon by our sides ; 1 would 
Hangers till then ; but on sine Barbary Horses againat 
French Swords ; ihcir Asaignes, and three hbeniU conceited 
riagcs, that's the French but against the Danish ; why a 
imjion'd as you call it I 

Oir. The King Sir, hath laid that in a dozen passes beiwecne 
you and him, hee shall not exceed you three hits ; He hath one 
twelve for mine, and that would come to iroediatc tfyall. 
Lordship would vouchsafe the Answere. 

Ham. How if I answere no \ 

Oir. I meane my Lord, tin- opposition of your jxTmn in tryalL 

Ham. Sir, f will waike hcere in the Hall \ if it [ile.we his 
Majeatie, 'tia the breathing time of day with me ( let the Poylo 
bee brouglit, the Gentleman * 






purpose; 



I wUlv 



1 for him if 1 can ; if not, lie gaioe n 



but my shame, and tlie oddc hits, 
0/p. Shall I redeliver you t^'n so ? 
Ham. To tlus efic£t Sir, after wh:it flouriili your n 
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Oir. I commend my duty to your Lordship. 

Ham. Yours, yours ; hee does well to commend it himselfe, 
there are no tongues else for's tongue. 

Hon This Lapwing runs away with the shell on his head. 

Ham. He did Complie with his Dugge before hce suck't it : 
thus had he and mine more of the same Beavy that I know the 
drossie age dotes on ; only got the tune of the time, and outward 
habite of encounter, a kinde of yesty colledlion, which carries 
them through & through the most fond and winnowed opinions ; 
and doe but blow them to their tryalls : the Bubbles are out. 

Hor. You will lose this wager, my Lord. 

Ham, I doe not thinke so, since he went into France, I have 
beene in continuall pradlice ; I shall winne at the oddes : but thou 
wouldest not thinke how all heere about my heart : but it b no 
matter. 

Hor. Nay, good my Lord. 

Ham, It is but foolery ; but it is such a kinde of gain-giving as 
would periiaps trouble a woman. 

Hot, If your minde dislike any thing, obey. I will forestall 
thdr repaire hither, and say you are not fit. 

Ham. Not a whit, we defie Augury ; there's a spcciall Provid- 
ence in the fall of a sparrow- If it be now, 'tis not to come : if 
it bee not to come, it will bee now : if it be not now ; yet it will 
come ; the readinesse is all, since no man ha's ought of what he 
leaves. What is't to leave betimes ? 

Enter King^ Queene^ Laertes and Lords^ wUb other Attendants 
with Foyles^ and Gauntlets^ a Table and Flagons of Whu 
on it. 

Km, Come Hamlet^ come, and take this hand finom me. 

Hanu Give me your pardon Sir, iVe done you wrong. 
But pardon't as you are a Gentleman. 
This presence knowes. 

And you must needs have heard how I am punisht 
With sore distra^on ? What I have done 

VII. Y 
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That might your nature honour, Bod exception 

Roughly awake, I heere prockuBie wat nadiKMe : 

Wa«'t Hamlet vmng'A'Laeriet f Nerer Hamltl. 

If Hamitt from hinaelfe be taoe away : 

Add when he's not himselfc, do'i wroog Latrtet, 

Then Hamlet doe* it not, Hamltl dcoiei it : 

Who dou it then i Hi* Madnease i If t be aa, 

HamUt \» of the Fa^on that ia wrong'd. 

Hit madDene ii pooie Hamktf Eneny. 

Sir, in this Audience, 

Let my di«c]ainiiiig from a puipoc'd eritl, 

Free me ta farre in your moat generou* thought!^ 

That I have thot mine Arrow o'fe the house, 

Aod hurt my Mother. 

Laer. I am satisfied in Nature, 

Whose motive in thii case should stirre me moK 
To ray Revenge. But in my Knnea of Honor 
1 stand aloofe, and will no reconcilement. 
Till by some elder Masters of knowne Honor, 
I have a voyce, and president of peace 
To keepe my name ungoig'd. But till that dme, ' 
I do rec«ve your ofTer'd lo*e like love. 
And wil not wrong it. 

Ram. I do embrace it freely. 

And will this Brothers wager frankely play. 
Give us the Foyles : Come on. 

Latr. Come one for me. 

Ham. lie be your foile Laeritt, in mine ignorance. 
Your Skill shall like a Starre i'th'darkest night, 
Sdcke fiery off indeede. 

Latr. You mocke me Sir. 

Ham. No by thia hand, 

Km^- Gire them the Foyles yoog Oir'ult, 
Cousen HamUl, you know the wager. 

Ham. Veric well my Lord, 
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Your Grace hath laide the oddes a'th'weaker side. 

King. I do not feare it, 
I have seene you both : 
But since he is better'd, we have therefore oddes. 

Laer. This is too heavy. 
Let me see another. 

Ham. Thb like me well. 

These Foyles have all a length. Prepare to play, 

Otricie. I my good Lord. 

King. Set me the Stopes of wine upon that Table : 
If Hamlet give the first, or second hit. 
Or quit in answer of the third exchange. 
Let all the Battlements their Ordinance fire. 
The King shal drinke to Hamlets better breath. 
And in the Cup an union shal he throw 
Richer then that, which foure successive Slings 
In Denmarkes Crowne have wome. 
Give me the Cups, 

And let the Kettle to the Trumpets speake. 
The Trumpet to the Cannoneer without, 
The Cannons to the Heavens, the Heaven to Earth, 
Now the King drinkes to Handei. Come, begin. 
And you the Judges beare a wary eye. 

Ham. Come on sir. 

Laer. Come on sir. They Play. 

Ham. One. 

Laer. No. 

Ham. Judgement 

Osr. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laer. Well: againe. 

King. Stay, give me drinke. 
Hamlet^ this Pearie is thine. 
Here's to thy health. Give him the cup. 

Trumpets sounds and shot goes off. 

Ham. Ik play this bout first, set by a-while. 
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Coroe : Another b!t ; what say you i 

Laer. A touch, a touch, 1 do couieaK, 

A7>^. Our Sonne shall win. 

Qu. He's hx, and scant of breath, 

Heere'g ■ Napkin, rub thy browes, 
The Quecne Carowses to thy fortune, Hamirt, 

Ham, Good Madam. 

King. Gerirudc, da not diinke. 

Qu. I will my Lord ; 
I pray you pardon mc. 

King. It is the poyson'd Cup, it is too late. 

Ham. I dare not drinke yet Madam, 
By and by. 

Qu. Come, let me wipe thy face. 

Larr. My Lord, He hit him now. 

King. I do not thinke't. 

Laer. And yet 'tis almost 'gainst my conscience. 

Ham. Come for the third, 
Laeriti, you but dally, 
I pray you passe with your best violence, 
I am affear'd you make a wanton of me. 

Laer, Say you so ? Come on. Play. 

Oir. Nothing neither way, 

Laer. Have at you now. In icuffUng they change Rapiers. 

King. Part them, they are incens'd. 

Ham. Nay come, againe. 

Otr. Looke to the Queene there hoa. 

Her. They bleed on both sides. How is't my Lord ? 

04r. How is't Larrtet ? 

Laer. Why as a Woodcocke 

To mine Sprindge, Otricie, 
I am justly luH'd with mine owne Treacherie. 

Ham. How does the Queene ? 

King, She sounds to see them bleede. 

(hi. No, no, the drinke, the drinke. 
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my deere Hamlet, the drinke, the dnnke, 
n poysoa'd. 

Ham. Oh Villaoy ! How ? Let the door 
Trcacherie, lecke it out. 

Laer. It is hecre HamUt. 

Jfamlei, thou art ilaioe. 

Medicine in the world can do thee good. 
thee, there is not halfc an houre of life j 
Treacherous lusirumcnt is in thy hand, 
Unbated and enTenom'd: the foule praiftise 
Hatli turn'd it selfe on me. Lot, hecre I lye, 
Ntver to rise againe ; Thy Mothers poyson'd : 
I can no more, the King, the King's coo bliime 

Ham. The point envenom'd too. 
Then venome to thy workc. 
All. Treason, Trvason. 
King. O yet defend me Friends, I am but hurt. 
Hmn. Heere tliou incestuous, murdroua, 
lamned D.me, 

ike ofTthia Potion : Is thy Union hecre ? 
my Motticr. 

He is justly 



Hurit the Kin^. 



ham. 
^^JJamned 

^^^BDDkei 



King Djei. 



a poyson tcmp'ied by himMlfe ; 
Exchange forgisencsse with me, Noble Hamlet i 
Mine and my Fathers death come not upon ihee. 
Nor thine on me. 

Ham. Heaven make diec frw' of it, I follow ihce 
I am dead Horatio, wretched Queene adiew. 
You that looke pale, and tremble at this chance, 
That are but Motes or audience to this ade ; 
Had I but time (as this fell Sergeant death 
la nrick'd in his Arrcai)oh I could tell you. 
But let it be ; Nuratio, I am dead, 
TliDu liv'at, report mc and niy cauKi H^t 
To the unmisfied. 
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ffcr. Nerer bdeew it. 

I am more an Antik« Roman then a Dane : 
Heere'i yet totae Liquor kft. 

Ham. Aa th'aft a man, ffve me the Ci^. 
Let go, by Heaven He bave't. 
Oh good I/oratio, what a wounded name, 
(Things standing thus unbiowne) thall lire behind me. 
If thou did'M ever hold me in thy heart. 
Absent thee from felidtie awhile, 
And in thu hanb world draw thy breath in paine, 
To tell my Storie. March afarrt off", and tboal mtbm. 

What waHike noyie ii thii } 

Enter Oirickt. 

Otr. Yang Fortathrai, with conquen come from Poland 
To th' Ambassadors of England gives this warlike voily. 

Ham. O I dye Horatio : 
The potent poyson quite ore-crowea my spirit, 
I cannot live to heare the Newes from England, 
But I do prophetie th'eledjoo lights 
On Forl'mbrai, he ha's my dying voyce. 
So tell him with the occurrenu more and lesse. 
Which have solicited. The rest is silence, O, o, o, o. Dyts. 

Hora. Now cracke a Noble heart : 
Goodnight sweet Prince, 
And flights of Angels ting thee to thy rest, 
Why do's the Drumme come hither? 

Enter Ferlinbrat ondEngruh Jlmbai-tador, with Dmmme, 
Colouri, and Altendaatt, 

Forlin. Where is this right? 

Hor. What it it ye would kc ; 

If ought of woe, or wonder, cease your tearch. 

For. His quarry cries on havocke. Oh proud death. 
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What feast is toward in thine eternall CelL 
That thou so many Princes, at a shoote, 
So bloodily hast strooke. 

jimb. The sight is dismall, 

And our affaires from England come too late, 
The eares are senselesse that should gire us hearing. 
To tell him his command' ment is Rilfiird, 
That Roiincrance and GuUdetuteme are dead : 
Where should we have our thanket ? 

Hor, Not from his mouthy 

Had it th'abilitie of life to thanke you : 
He never gave command'ment for their death. 
But since so jumpe upon this bloodie question. 
You from the Polake wanes, and you from England 
Are heere arrived. Give order that these bodies 
High on a Stage be placed to the view. 
And let me speake to th'yet unknowing world. 
How these things came about So shall you heare 
Of camall, bloudie, and unnaturall ads. 
Of accidental! judgements, casuall slaughters 
Of death's put on by cunning, and forc'd cause, 
And in this upshot, purposes mistooke, 
Falne on the Inventors heads. All this can I 
Truly deliver. 

For, Let us hast to heare it. 

And call the Noblest to the Audience. 
For me, with sorrow, I embrace my Fortune, 
I have some Rites of memory in this Kingdome, 
Which are to claime, my vantage doth 
Invite me. 

Hor. Of that I shall have alwayes cause to speake, 
And from his mouth 
Whose voyce will draw on more : 
But let this same be presently perfbrm'd. 
Even whiles mens mindes are wilde, 
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Lest more mischance 

On plou, and errors happen. 

For. Let foure Captdiws 

Beare Handel like a Soldier to the Stage, 
For he was likely, had he beene put on 
To have prov'd most royally : 
And for his passage, 

The Souldiours Musicke, and the rites of Warre 
Speake lowdly for him. 
Take up the body ; Such a sight as this 
Becomes the Field, but heere shewes much amis. 
Go, bid the Souldiers shoote. 

Exeunt Mareting, after the mhich, a Ptale of 
■ethotoj: 
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